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PREFACE. 



In my office of examining chaplain I was, of 
course, called upon to address the candidates 
in the usual sermon at ordinations. Such 
occasions, alas ! soon ceased. I had, however, 
foimd much benefit to myself in drawing upon 
my own experience for the subject-matter of 
those addresses, and therefore continued, at in- 
tervals of leisure, to register its results, and 
record my impressions. The profit is by no 
means little, which is derived from perusing 
the reflexions of moments in which we calmly 
surveyed, in its essence, a subject which is now 
encumbered with perplexing accidents; firom 
recurring to the better and second thoughts 
which succeeded to the agitation of a ruffled 
spirit; from reviewing resolutions which were 
made by conscience, before the obstructing 
temptation had interposed; from returning to 
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the meditations which were made, out of sight 
of men, in the sight of God ; from describing to 
ourselves our own plans, and marking out our 
course ; from bringing ourselves to the bar of our 
best frame of mind, and most holy purposes ; 
from noting beginnings which we have to carry 
on, and ends of which we have come short. 
My oversight of a flock, which numbers three 
thousand, and is scattered over sixteen square 
miles, supplies a plentifrd store of such ex- 
perience. 

Such a work may not be without its use to 
others also ; I have, therefore, digested it into 
regular form, and published it, with the addi- 
tional view of offering some public tribute, such 
as I was able, and under such form as seemed 
most appropriate, to the memory of the lamented 
prelate whom it was my privilege to serve. It 
will declare my will, if not my power, to be found 
in some way licrtvaiv KoXag rpo^ac to the in- 
structor of my youth, and the kind friend of all 
my life. I am even bold to think that it may, 
as every monument should, reflect here and 
there fhe likeness of his mind. In any thing 
which shall be worthy of the dedication of the 
work, it assuredly will. For who of those, who 
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are enjoying the fruits of his instruction, are 
not continually reminded of the seed which he 
sowed in their minds, by means of information 
conveyed through his deep learning in large 
store, made interesting by the form in which 
his exquisite taste presented it, and obvious 
by the accommodating powflVt of his clear and 
vigorous conception? Who of us, who have 
drawn from his pure fountain, are not con- 
scious of its fertilizing stream in every field of 
mind, upon the proper cultivation of which we 
can at all congratulate ourselves? And who 
of us can forget those admirable endowments, 
any more than we can that high tone of feeling, 
that kind, parental regard, that openness and 
candour of mind, which marked all his com- 
munication with us ? 

When he entered upon his high and sacred 
office in the Church of God, all who knew 
him notSrere surprised to see how he rose at 
once up to the standard of its rare require- 
ments ; while all who knew him were delighted 
to see proper room and scope afforded to the 
vigour and largeness of his mind. A bodily 
affliction, with which the Lord was pleased to 
visit him, soon after his consecration, only 
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made his spiritual vigour more remarkable. Its 
asthmatic symptoms were peculiarly distressing 
to one who had so much to do with public deli- 
very and crowded assemblies; yet he perse- 
vered, with undaunted spirit, to the very last 
remnant of his strength. Not only was the 
business of his diocese regularly transacted 
within doors, and his palace open, with hos- 
pitable reception, to his Clergy, until within a 
few days of his death, but long after a common 
regard for the ease of his suffering body would 
have counselled him to remain at home, he 
appeared at his post in pubUc. He presided 
at meetings where every person present had 
been in almost daily expectation of hearing 
of his death. He traversed the wild moors 
of Derbyshire when every one that saw him 
wondered that he should have quitted a sick 
chamber. Truly he approved himself a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. He endured hardness, 
and he may be said to have died upon the field 
of battle. 

May this work be found not altogether un- 
worthy of his name, the auspices of which it 
employs, or . of his school, in which the writer^s 
powers were formed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CLERGYMAX^S MISSION. 

The solemn imposition of hands with prayer 
has outwardly set you apart from the rest of 
mankind for a peculiar mission ; and the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, it may be joyfully hoped, 
has come upon you to enable you for its ardu- 
ous work. And now you are arrived at the 
destined scene of your labours, and settled 
among your people. What the outward ap- 
pearance of that scene may be, whether it be 
that of an interesting or uninteresting country, 
is in general of little consequence. You will 
soon find that a mind fully occupied inwardly 
ceases to regard the outward aspect of nature . 
with a very critical eye, and gradually becomes 
reconciled to its i^pearance, however at fir%t 
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unlovely. Neither needs it be asked how you 
are settled, since at all events the object of your 
settlement has not been to enjoy tranquil lei- 
sure, or amusing employment in a comfortable 
house amidst a good neighbourhood. But you 
are set down as a shepherd in his cabin in the 
wilderness to watch the flock, and find them 
pasture. Your grand occupation lies out of 
doors, and among your people. Why then need 
you be anxious about the comfort of your dwell- 
ing, or the quality and accessibility of your 
neighbours ? Take therefore the [ground where 
the lots have fallen unto you with thankful- 
ness. If it be not your fault, they have fallen in 
a pleasant land ; they have fallen to you in the 
Lord's vineyard, amid vines and fig-trees which 
it will be your business to dig around, and water, 
and make them firuitful of that which sTiall be 
good for food, and pleasant to the eyes, through 
works of mutual edification. Where else would 
you prefer to be ? 

The day after your arrival calls you up from 
your slumber. The noise of the congratulatory 
bells is at length out of your ears : all is deep 
tranquillity. You sally forth in anxious curiosity 
to try a sample of that which is awaiting you. 
Already the road and paths are sprinkled with 
the sheep of your flock, and raise deep and 
solemn thoughts of the charge which you have 
undertaken. This woman coming home with a 
bundle of sticks on her head, and leading her 
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child by the hand^ has evidently much employ- 
ment for you. You read in her countenance 
the argument of a tale which you will have to 
hear^ and in the further progress of which you 
will have to bear a part among its principal 
actors. That old man^ heaving his feeble legs 
over the stile, bears a little world within him, 
with which you must gain acquaintance, that 
you may set up Christ^s throne in it. That 
youth will require your admonition, and put all 
your wisdom to the test, as to choosing the pro- 
per occasions of encouragement and rebuke. 
But see ! your sheep are coming more and more 
into sight. Does not every fresh face renew the 
fearfrd sense of responsibility ? Lift up your 
heart then to the throne of the chief and good 
Shepherd, and pray that you may set his mark 
upon your sheep; not the transitory mark of 
outward profession by which man knows them, 
but the indelible mark of holiness in the heart, 
by which the good Shepherd knows them, and 
He is known of them. 

You are an under-shepherd under that chief 
Shepherd. The Church of the Apostles has 
sent you forth, assigned you your post, having 
solemnly set you apart by invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, by the primitive visible mark of 
imposition of hands, exacted from you an irre- 
vocable vow, and charged you with most awful 
admonition. She has transmitted to you the 
mission which came from Christ himself ^^NVadsv 

b2 
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is recorded in the volume which you are bidden 
to preach, where He commands his Apostles Uf 
go teach all nations, and baptize them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ohost. That command has come down 
to you as lively, as strict, through the mouths 
of sixty predecessors, as when it first issued 
from his lips. Even as the copy of the Scrip- 
tures which is on your church-desk may be the 
sixtieth successor of the original. Yet in what 
does it lack of its original truth ? 

But be not content with this outward call ; 
rest not in it for a moment, to indulge a com- 
placent view of high privilege, and of such 
authority committed to you as all the powers 
of this world cannot give. It will little avail 
you to assert a power of which you do not ex- 
perimentally feel the vital responsibility, and 
which your flock cannot recognise by any legiti- 
mate acts. And it will be of little use, rather 
it will be of greatest detriment to your influ- 
ence, to preach lofty notions of the nature of 
your commission, to exact deference to its ope- 
rations, until you shall have shown by your 
life and conversation, and by your scrupulous 
performance of the duties of the office of a 
minister of Christ, that in asserting any spirit- 
ual claim you are not affected by lust of worldly 
power, nor assuming mere sacerdotal supe- 
riority, like the priest of any heathen religion. 
With what face, with what decency of common 
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aelf-respect, can a man urge such claims who 
has neglected their spiritual consequences to 
his flock, and adhered but to their temporal 
accidents which concern himself? What can 
his people think of such a man, but as a selfish 
h3rpocrite, who has undertaken, without inten- 
tion of fulfilling, the office of feeding the flock 
of God, for the sake of filthy lucre, from the 
ambition of being lord over God^s heritage? 
For what can they take him, but for one of a 
class, privil^ed indeed by the law, but not com- 
missioned by the Gospel ; for an hireling, always 
ready indeed at shearing time, but never ready, 
unless it be to flee, when the wolf cometh? 
No ! talk not of your mission until you have 
shown it, unless you would appear at least ridi- 
culous. And be assured that when it has been 
clearly exhibited, it will be heartily acknow- 
ledged. How can it be called a mission until 
it shall have been exercised ? The outward and 
visible sign indeed has been imparted, and ac- 
cording to that you have practised the outward 
forms of divine service. But of what use is 
this, if there be not also the inward and spiritual 
grace ? How can the rank and privileges of the 
Christian minister, who foregoes his duties, be 
at all more real than those of the Christian 
professor, who neglects the practice of his call- 
ing? Chiefly owing to such unblushing, un- 
warrantable claims is the too frequent refusal of 
such as are just, reasonable, and necessary. And 
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as the inconsistent lives of Christians have led 
some to deny the existence of the blessed privi- 
lege of the grace of the Holy Spirit, so has the 
inconsistent conduct of ministers of God^s holy 
word and sacraments, induced men to deny the 
existence of peculiar gifts and authority im- 
parted by Christ to the agents of the ministry 
of his Gospel, 

First of all then convince your conscience of 
the full extent of the duties of your mission, 
bringing them distinctly before your under- 
standing, and home to your heart. And then, 
so far from exalting yourself, and preaching up 
your claims upon deference, you will be rolling 
in the dust under the tremendous weight of the 
responsibility which you have undertaken, and 
crying out, " Who is sufficient for these things ?'^ 
Who indeed, except him who has learned that 
his Master's grace is sufficient for him, through 
the course of a ministry exercised with all dili- 
gence in putting means to use, in all watch- 
fulness upon opportunities, in instancy of 
prayer ? Who would calmly and complacently 
assume the power of the keys, and turn them 
over in his hand with the fond grasp and de- 
lighted eye of sacerdotal ambition, who at the 
same time considered that the care of the eter- 
nal welfare of even one immortal soul, besides 
his own, had been committed to him ; that in 
this sense the keys of the gates of heaven and 
hell had indeed been put into his hands^ but 
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with this awful condition, that if he enter not into 
heaven with the souls which he has saved, he 
will enter into hell with the souls which he has 
destroyed ? Who would be boastful of a ser\-icc, 
the work whereof has everlasting, irrevocable 
effects^ is meanwhile subjected to the scnitiny 
of an eye which searches the most secret cor- 
ner, and is thus minutely examined throui^h 
every stage of its performance, from the first 
motive in the heart of the minister, to the last 
effect on the soul of the receiver, to say nothing 
of innumerable effects on souls between, and 
shall be ultimately proved by the searching 
process called that of fire? And who would 
stay to congratulate himself on the dignity of 
his sphere of agency, who reflected how inade- 
quately he had already filled it, how much of 
the time assigned for his work had elapsed, 
how every unemployed, and still more misem- 
ployed, moment had run beyond all possible 
reach of recall to inform against him at the bar 
of his Judge, and to be ready as witnesses 
marshalled in order against his own arrival 
there? Why, surely, surely, such thoughts 
were enough to drive the brain of man mad. 
But blessed art thou if thou entertainest them. 
For then thou hast entered the gate of the 
glorious promises which Christ hath bequeathed 
to his workmen. And there, as in a temple, 
thou hearest them sung as it were by the voices 
of Angels, one after another in a louder and 
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more encouraging strain^ bursting from the 
mouths of the heavenly choristers^ which are 
the suggestions of meditation and memory in 
a faithful heart. 

^^My grace is sufficient for thee *.*^ " Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world *.'' ^' Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you : not as the world giveth, give 
I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid V 

^^ Because thou hast kept the word of my 
patience, I also will keep thee from the hour 
of temptation, which shidl come upon all the 
world, to try them that dwell upon the earth. 
Behold, I come quickly : hold that fast which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown *.'* 

^^ To him that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am set down with my Father in his throne *.'* 

*^ Well done, thou good and faithful servant : 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things : enter 
thou into the joy of thy LordV 

And amid this divine song, behold the aton- 
ing sacrifice is before thee, thy High-priest is 
offering the incense of intercessory prayer, the 
Holy Spirit comes forth with stores of strength, 
and light, and comfort Art thou not abun- 
dantly satisfied? 

» 2 Cor. xii. 9. » Matt, xxviii. 20. » John xiv. 27. 
* Rev. iu, 10, U. » lb. 21. • Matt. xxv. 21. 
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O Minister of Christ, shepherd of his flock^ 
steward of his mysteries^ thus have thy mission 
experimentally within thee. Thus look first to 
thine inner man, assure thyself of its renewal, 
stabliah thyself in the mind of Christ ; and 
thence, strong in the might of the indwelling 
Spirit, go forth in the outer man upon thy mis- 
sion, and go forth to conquer. Then put forth 
thy step, stretch out thine arm, lift up thy 
h^ul, and open thy mouth. Thou shalt have 
authority to command, influence to persuade, 
wisdom to convince. Yes ! begin thy mission 
with thyself. Put down with a strong hand 
the worldly-minded spirit which would prompt 
you with good arguments for complying with 
measures whereof your conscience is afraid; set 
up on high that charity, which prefers the souls 
to the bodies of your sheep, and therefore 
patiently takes up all the crosses which are 
laid in the way, and then most loudly asserts 
the authority of its mission, when it most quietly 
suffers and perseveres. 

And now you have gone forth to begin the 
first day of your mission. All things hail you 
with good omen. The sun is shining bright, 
the country wears a smiling look, the village 
hai^ a clean and cheerful appearance, and you 
are hailed with respectful salutations, and re- 
ceived with words of kindness. All this is very 
gratifying, and your foolish heart is ready to 
suggest that you will have but little trouble 
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with a people so well disposed^ and is, with its 
usual deeeitfulness, promising you a life of ho- 
nourable, and yet not unprofitable repose. But 
remember, that your flock has hitherto shown 
quite as much curiosity as respect, and that 
their respect has arisen from their expectations, 
and not from your merits. If you should dis- 
appoint them, they will treat you with as little 
ceremony. Take this reception therefore, not 
as an invitation to sit down, but as a warning 
to stand up and set to work. Prepare for much 
exertion. You must not fall behind their hopes, 
and yet you can never outdo their demands. 
The more you do, the more they will think 
lies in your power, and the more they will ex- 
pect from you. And again, on your own part 
also you will find that in proportion to that 
which has been done the more remains to be 
done. Work is the father of a large family of 
work, riovoc TTovt^ irovov ^ipei* 

How smooth all appears now. God forbid 
that it should continue so. For as soon as you 
begin to move effectually, all this tranquil sur- 
face will be no more. Your plunge into the 
waters will divide them on the right hand and 
on the lefl, and all will boil in bubble and agi- 
tation around you. Such is the surest, if not 
the most flattering, sign of your having begun 
in earnest. But be not afraid of the strife of 
tongues, or of the tumult of passions. Woe 
unto you if all men speak well of you, if 
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all men are satisfied with you ! At all events 
their standard of the efficiency of a minister 
of Christ will be low, and you will have work 
enough before you to impress them with seri- 
ous thoughts, so that they may entertain higher 
and more spiritual views. And when they 
have arrived at these, who shall iti all things 
satisfy them? Woe unto you, if your time 
pass on without vexation ! It will be the 
plainest of proofs that you have never stirred 
the waters. They are putrid and corrupt in 
stagnation around you, and the moral atmo- 
sphere of your parish is contaminated. Do 
you think that you are come into the land to 
drink milk and honey ? No, indeed. Bitter- 
sweet must be your drink ; and there is none 
so wholesome. 

You have two grand points to maintain, two 
apparently conflicting principles to reconcile. 
You have to maintain firmly your principles as 
a Churchman, and you have to maintain pa- 
tiently your charity towards such as will not 
assent to those principles. On this ground a 
grand struggle awaits you, and you cannot 
begin it with too much preparation. Above 
all fix your principles ; and then your moder- 
ation will be charity. Otherwise it will be a 
cowardly concession for the sake of enjoying 
quiet or obtaining popularity, 

On the first point, remember that the whole 
flock is yours, and you are theirs, and all of 
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you profess to be Christ's. You are as much 
a missionary among them as your predecessors 
on the spot upwards of ten centuries ago. You 
have to convert unto Christ, and to establish in 
Christ. And this you have promised without 
reserve in your ordination vow, in which among 
other things you undertook to ^^ teach the peo- 
ple committed to your care and charge, with 
all diligence to keep and observe the doc- 
trine, sacraments, and discipline of Christ, as 
the Lord has commanded, and as your Church 
has received, according to his commandments." 
This injunction is so positive, that no refusal, 
should there be such, on the part of any of 
your flock to admit your superintendence will 
excuse your relinquishing it. If they will not 
endure you close at hand, still you must watch 
at a distance, so that you may be able to suc- 
Qour in the hour of need. And that hour will 
often come sooner than you looked for, and 
you will be welcomed as a minister of heavenly 
truth and comfort to a bed-side in a house 
which formerly rejected all your advances. 
Your diligence and long-suflering has approved 
you. All then is before you. There can be no 
misgiving hesitation about intruding upon the 
field of another's work ; none about your com- 
mission from Christ. 

The Church of the Apostles has sent you 
forth, assigned your post, and you have with a 
solemn vow accepted that post, and gone forth. 
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Tou can have no rival, whatever pretensions 
there be. Consider then how great will be 
your sin of unfaithfulness, if your indolence, or 
unedifying example^ or loose doctrine, shall 
have afforded specious occasion for such pre- 
tensions, and furnished the plea of necessity. 

Tou alone have been appointed by your 
Church, and you must stand alone. Fellow- 
workers you may indeed accept, and necessity 
may force you to accept, in the inferior depart- 
ments. But here be particularly cautious in 
your choice. According to your vow you must 
require in them a firm adherence to the doc- 
trine and discipline of Christ, as received by 
your Church. Do not therefore tamper with 
what have been called minor differences, and 
non-essentials. Things may not be absolutely 
essential, and yet relatively essential, that is 
essential to the existence of essentials; and 
the man must be blind indeed who is not aware 
of such a class of things. 

The profession of keeping out of sight that 
which is glaring before every eye, and, for a 
most inferior purpose, forgetting those differ- 
ences which are most tenaciously remembered 
and ostentatiously upheld in the moment that 
men think of the grand purpose of Christian 
society, which is the assembling ourselves to- 
gether for prayer and praise before the throne 
of God in the name of Christ, this surely is 
inconsistent, if conscience have the weight that 
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is asserted in the matter: and the fruits of 
such a compromise will not be slow in discover- 
ing themselves. A minor has more room for 
growth, and is more quick in growth too, 
than a major ; and growth is essential to the 
nature of difference of opinion, as long as there 
remain a single will unsubdued in a single point 
to the one will of God. Therefore, he that 
accepts associates thus unequally yoked with 
him, soon finds that he cannot go on so far or 
so fast in conciUation as they demand. In no 
long time he finds that his ordination vow, 
together with every distinction of ministerial 
authority, must fly like chaff before the wind 
of a spiritual democracy. Some of them, per- 
haps, tired and impatient with such fooHsh 
and disingenuous dealing, are resolved to make 
him show his colours. He is brought to a 
stand, and m one moment, in the shifting of 
the weathercock upon his steeple, he finds all 
changed, gratuitous and insulting opposition 
succeeds to the hollow harmony. The very 
minority of the differences i aggravates the 
oflence. He is considered unreasonable ; he is 
accused of beginning the quarrel, of breaking 
the truce, the first article of which was that 
there were no essential difierences, yet now 
he stands upon an unessential difierence. On 
which side then, they argue, lies the breach of 
charity? And yet all along he alone has made 
any concessions. Such s the end of foregoing 
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any prindple^ however unessential at first sight 
it may appear^ of the discipline of your Church. 
Men are always sharpsightcd enough to sec 
where a clergyman abandons his proper ground, 
and however^ for present purposes, tlicy inny 
praise him for it to his face and for a time, vet 
in that very same moment there is laid in their 
conscnences a sure foundation of distrust and 
disrespect. And while they do not concede 
one point of their principles to him, they can- 
not conceive on what motive he can concede to 
them, except it be the carnal, selfish one of 
obtaining popularity. 

It will oflen happen that a large i)ortion of 
your flock will be at a loss to understand your 
scruples, and you may be afniid of incurring 
the charge of obstinacy or uncharitableness. 
But never fear. Obey the sovereign power 
within you, and not the world without you. 
Be patient. Men, if they do not understand 
your reasons, will gradually learn to respect your 
judgment and your conscience, and will give 
you credit for good reasons. The maintenance 
of principle leaves nothing behind to be re- 
pented of: while the adoption of expediency 
will ever involve you in a series of ruinous con- 
cessions, which will not leave you a shadow of 
authority to act upon, or of respect to support 
you. Be not a man-pleaser. The offence of 
the cross has not ceased ; and its offences lie 
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not only in resistance to be overcome^ but 
blandishments to be refused. 

Respect yourself if you wish to be respected 
by others, says the common sense of the world ; 
and respect your divine commission if you 
expect it to be respected by others, say the 
dictates of spiritual wisdom. You will not 
escape the temptation of sacrificing something 
of this at the shrine of popularity. There is a 
raging love of laxity in every thing at this day, 
and every one is called upon by some party or 
other to surrender something. 

But do not be a child of this world. Here 
we too often have seen men of rank ostenta- 
tiously surrendering it to gratify the populace. 
Yet at the same time they owe all their impor- 
tance to this rank, and are availing themselves 
of its advantages, and enjoying the briUiant 
place which it gives them. In fact, they do not 
seriously intend to lose it, but trust to their 
compeers, whom they are vilifying to the crowd, 
to maintain it for them. Such ineffable base- 
ness, such loathsome treason, is not likely to be 
found in the Church of Christ. But yet every 
one would do well to keep a strict watch upon 
himself in these times of so great temptation, 
and both to probe his own heart and to con- 
sider well the matter in debate, before he does 
anything which is sure to bring him immediate 
popularity. If in that thing there shall be 

12 
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involved any concession of principle, then he is 
pluming himself at the expense of more faithful 
brethren, and short indeed will be the popu- 
larity, long and severe the retribution. 

On the second point, remember how much of 
charity is involved in truth. We cannot ex- 
ercise the grace without an open understanding 
of our mutual relations. If anything essential 
to those relations be kept back on either side, 
and still more by mutual tacit consent, a deceit- 
fulness is admitted utterly contrary to the very 
nature of charity, which is love unfeigned, aris- 
ing out of a full and earnest feeling of the posi- 
tion which we are occupying before (iod and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. While therefore you frankly 
avow your own sentiments, you will be glad that 
your opponents should as frankly avow theirs. 
The first step to a good understanding is a full 
understanding. The ulcer that is skinned over, 
though the outward appearance be fair, is fret- 
ting and spreading corruption inwardly, and 
admits of no treatment ; while the open wound, 
however unsightly, admits of being continually 
cleansed and mollified with ointment. It is 
even so in differences on the discipline of the 
Church of Christ. When men endeavour to 
smooth them over, they only rankle the more in 
the heart ; and the consciousness, which will not 
be repressed, of self-deception and mutual decep- 
tion, is itself a source of continual irritation. 
Whereas when the diflference is acknowledged 

c 
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and maintained as it exists^ then there is room 
for the application of manifold means to soften, 
if not to heal, the discord. It not seldom hap- 
pens, for instance, that by means of the full ex- 
planation which such fi'ank dealing produces, the 
difference is found in the end to be none at all ; 
and at all events there is avoided the perpetual 
collision which must ensue between two adverse 
opinions brought together under the pretence 
of having one mind. There will always be a 
more kindly, because a more manly, feeling 
between a decided Churchman and decided 
separatists, than between a half Churchman and 
hfiJf separatists. Men respect sincerity, even 
in opponents, and respect is a long step to- 
wards charity. 

Be firm therefore and distinct in your prin- 
ciples. But from this very firmness do not 
renounce intercourse with separatists. Such 
renunciation would be the concession of a lead- 
. ing principle. For remember that you have 
promised and vowed to imdertake the charge 
of the whole flock. Nor need your firmness 
show itself in any rude and unlovely shape. 
You need not even express your opinion in 
words, but leave it to be gathered from your 
deeds, which again need not be otherwise than 
gracious when most significant. The first of 
them will be to assume, as a matter of course, 
the full extent of your duties, as shepherd of 
the whole flock. None will dispute your 
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appointment if you really exercise it. The 
separatists will only contend that you are not 
the only one appointed: now the best way of 
answering them is to make yourself the only 
one, by that close and incessant attention to 
your duties, which you alone have the means 
of bestowing. For you alone are free from the 
demands of the daily calls of the business of the 
world. And if this state of independence shall 
chiefly arise from the revenues of your benefice, 
then assuredly all your time is the property of 
your whole flock, for whom the original patron 
has purchased it. Add to this your superior 
education and station in society, which give 
you such an advantage. Instead therefore of 
railing against the interference of other labour- 
ers, exclude it by your own diligence. You 
will then so much commend yourself, that even 
the separatists will, in almost every case, so 
gladly receive your visits, that they will care- 
fully put you in mind of any slackness or omis- 
sion. And thus your principles will be well 
understood, and even with the promotion instead 
of the breach of charity. For men understand 
Church principles well enough ; and when they 
see you doing all yourself, they are significantly, 
however tacitly, taught, that you consider that 
none else has a right to do but yourself, and 
that you are bound to do imto all aUke, with 
the same diUgence, with the same love. 

Do not, in your pursuit of charity, seek an 

c2 
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impossibility, which is unity, at the expense of 
a certainty, which is good faith. The separatist 
is, by his very profession, divided from you 
both in body and in spirit. Should he deny 
this, he will only prove his ignorance of his 
own principles. There cannot therefore but 
arise occasions of heat and dissatisfaction. 
Two countries indeed, like England and Ame- 
rica, may, after separation, communicate upon 
equal and friendly terms. But then, they have 
each their separate soil and scene of operation. 
, But the Church and its separatists, working on 
the same spot, cannot but come into coUision. 
For this, therefore, you must always be pre- 
pared. It argues neither wisdom nor charity, 
to shut your eyes to the real state of things ; 
and your grand business, in this respect, is to 
make the best of that which you cannot alter. 
You must therefore be vigilant and cautious 
against offence, in the first place, so that, at all 
events, you shall give none any occasion to 
mistake his personal dislike of you for con- 
scientious disapprobation of the discipline of 
your Church. What right, indeed, would you 
have to accuse another of breach of charity, if 
you yourself should have either opened the 
breach or widened it by shocking his proper 
feelings, or disappointing his reasonable ex^ 
pectations? In the next place, remember 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth, and 
therefore, surrounded as you are with com- 
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buatibles, beware how a spark escape you, in 
inconsiderate speech or precipitate action. Be 
always ready against sudden conflagration, by 
habitual exercise of patience and long-suffer- 
ing. By these you will conquer and quench it. 
Only let your opponents see that they are the 
Intimate result of the principles which you 
refuse to yield to their bidding, or to abate at 
their persuasion. Such a line of conduct, 
worked out in its details, is the only true 
charity. 

In short, in your situation, every visible act 
of your profession is an act of charity. For it 
is an example to all, it is a light on a hill to 
all, administering both clearness to the sight 
and warmth to the feeling. It is a building u[) 
of your whole people. It cements into one 
bond with you even those that stand aloof; 
and it is impossible to say how much mischief 
is kept at bay by such a shepherd of the flock, 
though we may in some measure judge by the 
quantity which rushes in when the pastoral 
character and duties are ill maintained. How 
oflen may most questionable propositions under 
specious titles gain credit by the public disap- 
probation of a bad pastor, and bring upon him 
an additional item in the charge of fighting 
against God; while they immediately lose 
credit when disapproved by the man, whose life 
has approved him to the heads and hearts of 
his flock! 
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Be thus a monument of truth and charity to 
your people, and wait in hope and patience the 
result. If you be in a hurry to reap the fruit 
of your labours, then you are lacking in faith, 
and your work, begun and continued on false 
principle, will not stand. You will be hunting 
after popularity, or will be misled by some 
carnal passion or other to put yourself in the 
place of God, whose work it is, and not your 
own, that you are appointed to execute. Cast 
out through watchfulness and prayer the spirit 
of selfishness; throw your strength with all 
your heart into your labour as a servant of the 
Lord. Do not stay to smile and congratulate 
yourself on any success; you might do that, 
were it your own work ; but it is the Lord^s, 
How, therefore, do you know that it is truly 
success of which you boast ? Many have foimd 
it turn out the reverse. And what cause have 
you to boast ? What single atom of the Lord's 
work could you do, if He did not enable you? 
Neither can you judge of the Lord's work, as 
to its progress, any more than you can of his 
majesty and might as to their extent. Be con- 
tent then with the assurance that in the end it 
shall prevail, and that your labour shall not be 
in vain in the Lord. 

Let every apparent success, let every gift 
and grace of which you feel conscious, remind 
you of the end to which they tend, of the im- 
perfect use which you make of them, of the 
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weakness, vill be th<- o>c£desoe and strvnsth 
firom God. Toa will n -a count anrihin^ lor 
&ifaiie. Toa will oclj put it to the account of 
dehr, knowing tiiat the Lord, in his meivilul 
consideration of oar infinnities, mav not think 
fit to ciown our labours with iHsible success, 
lest we should be vainglorious, and is pleased 
to prore our fiuth. and exercise our patience. 
Yet He often most graciously allows some- 
thing, to which we have devoted peculiar care, 
to come to pass in the end. but by means which 
we never contemplated ; thus con\-incing us. at 
the same glance, of the wisdom of his means, 
and the ifoUj of our own, which we now see 
would of themselves have led to quite an 
opposite result. Verily, ''he putteth no trust 
in his servants, and his angels he chaigeth with 
folly V* 

Such is your mission. And now go forth 
and proclaim it : not by bold assertions which 
might be met with flat contradictions, but by 
those proofs which no man can gainsay, the 
works of a fidthful ministiy. 

r Job iv. 18. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE BOUND OP VISITATION. 



You now feel no longer an utter stranger ; your 
house assumes the familiar features of a home ; 
the face of the country is beginning to answer 
your looks with the suggestions of memory, and 
responses of association ;- you are acquainted 
with the principal persons, and your parish is 
no longer an unexplored country, but has been 
visited by you, house after house, and you have 
met, on. the whole, with a cordial reception. 
This was to be expected^ and therefore do not 
build too much upon it. Novelty always 
meets with a favourable reception, as you will 
experience by and by, when you will find 
some of your people spending their Sunday in 
a chase after it, running to hear some one 
whom they never heard before, or even of whom 
perhaps they never heard before, and never will 
again. Of a new person, men are at liberty to 
imagine what they please, and something h 
always reported or invented concerning him, 
which rouses curiosity. And the gratification 
of their curiosity puts them in good humour 
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with its object for a while. But excitement is 
always followed by languor; and therefore 
the warmth of approbation is succeeded by 
the coolness of criticism ; and if the new-comer 
make no farther impression, to interrupt and 
disperse this cold fit, he is in imminent hazard 
of creating an unfavourable prejudice against 
him. Be not therefore satisfied with this one 
visitation, nor sit down as if you had done a 
great work, and had a right to repose after it. 
It is the daily work of your ministry, which if 
you do not begin in earnest now, you probably 
never will. Rise up then; your people are 
looking for you again. You have gratified 
curiosity ; you must now gratify a better feel- 
ing. They are looking out for you again, that 
they may have your counsel, your comfort, and 
the benefit of spiritual conversation. If you 
keep them long waiting, you may have to wait 
long in turn for them before you attach them 
to you. From this moment you must be, as it 
were, a presence among them, showing yourself 
regularly in every part of your parish, as be- 
comes the shepherd of a flock, and a bishop 
of souls. You must commence a regulated 
system of daily visiting, without which you 
cannot possibly keep up such a knowledge of 
your parish, as will enable you to be a faithful 
minister to its necessities. 

Some, it is to be feared, are content with this 
first general visitation, and never afterwards 
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see their parish through on regular system. 
Thenceforward they are content that accident 
should successively direct their steps to revisit 
its various quarters. Meanwhile families go 
away, and families come in, and other essential 
changes take place without their knowledge, so 
that they become quite ignorant, as to any 
efficient purpose, of the concerns of their cure. 
And yet the clergyman should have every 
quarter under his eye, be able to lay his finger 
upon any point, should know who have come, 
and who have gone, be ready to answer to the 
character of every family, and to give an ac- 
count of its condition. He is the only person 
in the parish that is concerned to understand 
all its relations and affairs, and therefore ought 
to understand them well and intimately. The 
possession of this knowledge, which is so 
essential in a spiritual sense, is also most 
useful in a civil. In building up spiritual 
society he also by the way builds up civil, and 
becomes a most useful source of information 
to the ruling powers. Thus he owes this duty 
at once to his country and his king, to his 
Church and to his bishop, to the Church 
Catholic and to God. 

Rise up then, and be in motion again. What 
do you know as yet of your parish? You 
have entered so many houses, seen so many 
faces, jotted down so many names of persons 
and places in your book, gathered some slight 
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and general infimnatioii, and excited expecta- 
tions which you cannot be too quick in fulfill- 
ing. But what do you know of the pasture in 
its detail ? You know not whether this tract 
lead to a sheepfold or a Uon's den. But you 
must know. You must become acquainted 
with the characters of your people, and distin- 
guish the wolves, and the sheep, and the goats. 
Otherwise you may give scandal by affording 
countenance to those against whom you should 
from the first set it as flint, while you pass 
over those who have real claims upon your 
attention. You must be acquainted with the 
history of your people ; for a parish has a history 
as well as a nation, and the knowledge of it 
is equally necessary to good and skilful govern- 
ment. And as the afiairs of parishes are often 
in their way as perplexed and entangled as 
those of states, you cannot come too speedily 
to understand them, and to be aware of the 
connexions which unite, and of the parties 
which divide your people. A rash step taken 
in ignorance at the outset may embroil you for 
life. A rude preponderance might be commu- 
nicated where nice adjustment was required* 
Deep offence might be given before you are 
aware, and might have been working its way a 
long time into the heart before you think of 
applying a remedy; and sometimes so long 
that you can scarcely hope ever to work your 
way effectually after it, and root it out. You 
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may even feel yourself, however convinced of 
its existence, obliged to appear unconscious of 
it, and to wait the slow and uncertain working 
of time and opportunity. For you must have 
experienced, that sometimes there is an impos- 
sibility of timely explanation attendant upon 
the misunderstandings of society, and more 
especially in the junctures of a higher arid 
lower class. Your discretion and tact being 
there most required to discriminate that which 
is so doubtful in position, and their sense of 
offence from that very doubtfulness being so 
acute. Hence also you may be involved in a 
party dispute before you so much as know of 
its existence ; and a step, which to you seemed 
perfectly indifferent, may be regarded as a 
challenge, owing to some quarrel of which you 
are ignorant, or may be deemed exceedingly 
improper, owing to the force of some local asso- 
ciation. Perhaps nine-tenths of the disputes 
which a clergyman has with his parishioners, 
arise from his imperfect knowledge of his 
parish. 

Of course you cannot obtain a knowledge so 
intimate as to secure you from the above errors. 
But is it not a great thing to diminish as much 
as possible the chances of error ; and is it not a 
very different thing to be obliged to impute it 
to that blindness and infirmity of our nature 
which remains after we have done our best, and 
to charge it upon negligence ? 
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And do not suppose that the necessary infor- 
mation can be readied in any other way. If 
you think that people will come and give it 
you, while you sit still, you will be disappointed. 
In the first place, it is not fit that you should 
be a known and direct receiver of the scandal 
which is going on; and all that you would 
gain would be loss of dignity, and the misdirec- 
tion of liars. But even in the most necessary 
cases a whole parish will often look on, and let 
their pastor abide in ignorance firom fear of 
incurring the odious imputation of being an 
informer. Your only way therefore is to 
gather it at the fountain-head on your rounds ; 
and even then to use much discretion. You 
must be content to arrive at the truth gradu- 
ally and indirectly in the more delicate cases ; 
and even while you guide yourself by it, not to 
discover always that you are so guided. 

So necessary, were this point only concerned, 
is the regularly repeated visitation of your parish. 
You see how dangerous is delay. Rise up then, 
take staff in hand, and sally forth again. Your 
late visitation has acquainted you with the 
general bearings, both local and moral, of your 
parish. You must now proceed to fill up the 
detail. Let me recommend such a plan as the 
following. 

That must be a small parish indeed, which 
can be visited through in a day. The greater 
number require at least a week to complete the 
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inspection, and happy is the pastor who can 
complete it in that period. For it is of the 
utmost importance that the whole flock should 
have been inspected since the last Lord^s day ; 
when the shepherd assembles them on the 
Lord^s day, he ought not to address persons 
who are any way strange to him, or coming 
from parts strange to him. The shepherd who 
gathers his sheep together in the fold has also 
tended them in the pasture. Let me suppose 
then a particular case, and conceive a parish 
X spread over twelve square miles, and contain- 
ing a popidation of 1500. This admits of a 
very simple distribution into six districts, one 
for each day of the week. You will find many 
and great advantages in such an arrangement. 
it will ensure your own regularity. For with- 
out it, you will continually rise up in the 
morning with uncertainty as to the scene of 
your day^s work, and will therefore easily be 
diverted from work altogether. Again, your 
week^s work will be a complete work, carrying 
you through every quarter of your parish. 
Whereas otherwise you could scarcely fail to 
have predilections for some parts rather than 
others, or be guided by the accident and caprice 
of the moment, and thus would leave some 
parts unexplored. Indeed you are sure to like 
some parts of your parish better than others, 
and perhaps even to dislike some quarters. 
One part, for instance, may take you through 
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wricomcdy in another too mav meet with a 
eold mxptiMi. In one voa mav find Your- 
self among the finequenters of vour Churchy 
in another among separatists. Unless there- 
finre yon fix yourself bv adhering to such a 
regular plan, vou are likely to find yourself 
always going on a bias, and giying to one part 
too much attention, to another too little. And 
besides this advantage to yourself will be 
another to your parishioners, who will not 
only be pleased and edified by such an example 
of regularly performed duty, but vnll also be 
saved much trouble in seeking you, being con- 
tent with the certainty of seeing you in the 
course of the week upon the spot. Thus also 
you again on your part will be saved the trouble 
of much domestic interruption. And these 
advantages would be still better secured, if the 
visitation of the districts could be fixed for 
certain days, as one for Monday, another for 
Tuesday, and so on. But such a scheme 
would be soon broken through by the manifold 
sudden emergencies which require your imme- 
diate presence on a particular spot ; and un- 
less it could be almost inviolably preserved, it 
would be of little use. 

But, in addition to this distribution, you 
must lay down for yourself a rule as to the 
number of houses which you should visit in 
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the course of the day. This you cannot mdeed 
expect to keep rigorously. For business to 
be done, and sickness to be attended upon, are 
things of such uncertainty, that you cannot 
calculate beforehand how much time you will 
be able to spend upon those that are in health, 
fiut still you should fix your endeavours at a 
certain number. And this you may determine 
from the number which you find by experience 
that you can accomplish in the course of the 
week. And such number you may fix with 
considerable certainty, inasmuch as in that 
space of time the business in one place may 
be counterbalanced by the leisure in ano- 
ther. In a scattered population you will find 
that about fifty houses, including sick and 
healthy, will be as many as you can visit weekly 
throughout the year. Thus your average for 
each day will amount to about eight, and this 
at least it must be your endeavour to accom- 
plish. At this rate, supposing your parish to 
contain 300 families, you will have visited the 
whole number in the course of six weeks. 

But you will not have seen every house, 
because some you will have seen several times 
over, and therefore must have postponed others 
in their favour. The sick and ignorant require 
more attention than the healthy and better 
informed. In the course of some months, how- 
' ever, every house without exception will have 
been visited. 
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It will be necessary in order to ensure regu- 
larity, to keep a register of the number of visits 
of each day, so that when you are compelled 
on one day to fall below the average you may 
make it up on another. Sometimes you will 
fail in your average of the week. Then you 
will make up the deficiency in the next, and at 
all events arrange that the amount of the month 
shall be fifty in the week. On the whole such 
a plan must be always before you as a model 
whereby to adjust your motions, which may 
have small irregularities, but taken for a cer- 
tain period should be quite regular. If the 
number therefore in the week varies, that of the 
months should be constant; and if you continu- 
ally strive to fulfil such a plan you will soon 
find little difficulty in it. Experience will enable 
you to bring matters more and more in accord- 
ance with it, and to forecast your motions so 
that they shall be entirely guided by it. 

Great will be the satisfaction derived from 
working on such a plan. You will have all 
plain and straight before you. Not a moment 
. of time will have been lost in uncertainty, and 
you will have arrested many an opportunity 
which must otherwise have escaped you. You 
will have been present on many an occasion 
where you would have grievously regretted 
your absence; you will have checked midway 
the course of some riotous sin, interposed to ter- 

D 
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minate some quarrel^ and above all will have 
arrived in time to administer to some sick man^ 
of whom you would otherwise have heard 
nothing until his body was brought to you for 
burial. You will be acquainted with every 
family, and they will be acquainted with you, 
and ask your counsel, and use your confidence. 
Seeing that you are in earnest they wiU give 
you that sympathy which earnestness always 
procures. They will consider you not only as 
one of themselves, but as the most trustworthy 
and efficient among them. They will feel 
interested in your efforts, and will be immedi- 
ately uneasy at seeing them lost upon vain and 
unworthy objects, and by useful and confiden- 
tial information will put you in the right: way, 
and cut short many a painful and useless task. 
Thus you will find that you have your parish 
in hand, and that it feels your hand, and an- 
swers to its direction. Thus you will prove 
yourself to be indeed the shepherd of your 
flock, both knowing your sheep, and being 
known of them. 

And now, and not sooner, you will be able 
to consider maturely and execute effectually 
your various plans of improvement and means 
of edification. You know the peculiar wants 
of your parish, you are not at a loss as to where 
to look for help and instruments. Some of 
these will come under consideration in the 
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course of this work. Meanwhile it wQl be well 
to suggest a few points of practical advice and 
information. 

Be not too hasty in obtaining the acquaint- 
ance of the individuals of your flock, but let it 
oome in that easy unsoUcited way which is 
required by the superior, and approved also 
by the inferior members. The delay will be 
trifling, if you adopt the plan of regular visita- 
tion. The man who is in a hurry to be on good 
terms with his people, is apt to appear so for- 
ward, so familiar, so interested beyond all 
reason in their aflairs, that they suspect his 
sincerity, and look upon him as a canvasser. 
Bustle may succeed with a great number, 
perhaps with far the greater number. But 
^* soon won, soon lost,'' is a most true proverb. 
Its effSects are temporary, and the better part of 
the flock will never thus be attached, but will 
rather recede farther ; and it is from them 
that the shepherd receives his lasting character. 
Oain therefore an intimate acquaintance by all 
means, as far as necessary, with your people, 
but studiously avoid all appearance of courting 
popularity. It will come in due time of its 
own accord through its only legitimate channel 
and effective means, namely, by the looking, not 
to yourself, how you may be most valued by 
your flock, but to your flock, how its souls may 
be most valued by yourself: and that will be 
by a diligent execution of your duty. Thus 

d2 
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you will draw men after you ; whereas hunters 
of popularity are drawn after men. 

Be especially on your guard during your visits 
as to the matter and manner of your conversa- 
tion. Beware ofbeing a gossip under the self-de- 
lusion of eliciting ioformation. Nor be forward 
to speak upon subjects familiar to the person 
whom you are visiting, but imperfectly known 
to yourself. In the first place he will often be 
sharp enough to put this down to mere conde- 
scension, for which he will not thank you. 
And, in the next place a mistake, apparently 
most trifling to you, in the matter of a mere 
turnip or potato, may diminish his confidence 
in you as au expositor of God's word, and you 
may find to your cost that you have conde- 
scended much lower than you dreamed of. By 
judicious and indirect questioning, you may 
obtain all requisite information without expos- 
ing your ignorance, which however he will not 
account ignorance, when openly avowed on 
points which he does not expect or even wish 
you to understand, and not unwittingly dis- 
closed on points which you pretend to under- 
stand. 

Among the minute points of this duty, and aa 
an example of their nature, may be mentioned 
the usefulness of acquainting yourself with 
• the relationship of the ditferent families in 
your pariah. It gives you a topic of conversa- 
don which tends to draw closer the bond of 
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unity between you and those whom you are 
visiting ; and as you see all the parties within 
a short period of time, often shorter than that 
in which they see one another, your presence is 
doubly welcome : and when you can tell them 
how their friends are, your attention to your 
duties is doubly appreciated; you are soon 
looked upon as a friend of the family; and 
having besides ministered most probably to the 
sick-bed or death-bed of some of them, you 
are a friend of no common order; and the 
regard which they bear towards you is en- 
hanced by the awe which attends on all inter- 
course with the world of spirits. What an 
opening do you thus obtain for your communi- 
cation ; how does it unlock all hearts to you ; 
what occasions does it give for such counsel as 
suits both your character and theirs ; and how 
many opportunities do you gain of doing them 
real service. So much are great results helped 
forward by the observation of points trifling 
and minute to the general eye. So little should 
such points be slighted and overlooked by the 
particular eye of the scrutiny of your minis- 
terial inspection. 

Never allow yourself to be represented by a 
substitute, except in a case of absolute neces- 
sity. Otherwise you will find more and more 
occasions for such substitution, and will go on 
until you will have delegated to agents what 
you may think a very minute and inferior de- 
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partment of your oversight, but which both you 
and they will soon discover to be most impor- 
tant, to your loss of legitimate authority, to their 
gain of improper influence, the exercise of which 
is sure to be turned against you, or your succes- 
sor, in the end. You will have raised a Pne- 
torian guard which will overawe you, and, as 
fer as in them lies, depose your auccessors who 
shall not come into their terms. 

And be particularly careful in your distribu- 
tion of tracts. In the first place, beware of the 
idle habit of substituting a tract for a visit. It 
may indeed often be the more welcome of the 
two, because they can put the tract into a 
comer, but they cannot so easily dispense with 
your voice and presence: and remember that 
one word with the eye and from the voice, is 
worth a thousand to the eye and from the let- 
ter. In the next place, read carefully that 
which you are going to distribute, lest you 
should deal forth the seed of tares together 
with the seed of the wheat. Put not your trust 
in the character either of the author that wrote 
it, or of the society that issues it. They cannot 
remove a grain from the weight of yourrespon- 
eibility. Even statements which are generally 
harmless may, under particular circumstances, 
become particularly unseasonable and hurtfiil. 
And use moderation in your distribution. He- 
member the good old saying, that familiarity 
breeds contempt, if you would not have the 
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txact laid in a dark corner^ or shut up securely 
in a drawer, which wiU not be opened again 
until you repeat your calL When abundant 
and indiscriminate, as in many places from the 
number and variety of distributors it is^ such 
reading: must do much more harm than ffood; 
and foLne whom it confirms and edifies, the« 
are ten whom it unsettles and puffs up. Be- 
sides^ too many readers soon grow into a habit 
of thinking that with the reading ends their 
duty. And as soon as they have read one, they 
fill up the vacuity by going on to another, and 
so on without reflection, without practice. Thus 
they come at last to something like the notion 
of the opus operatum, and to have read a good ^ 
book stands for the good practice of it, and is 
very often the only good practice that they 
ever exhibit. It hides and covers everything 
else. Be not a partaker in such ill-advised doings. 
Be not too fond of statistics. You may have 
down in your books the number of men, women, 
and children of your parish, together with their 
several ages and conditions, the number of 
schools, clubs, and various societies, the num- 
ber of persons engaged in trade and in agricul- 
ture, and may from such data be devising fresh 
societies, and may thus appear to yourself to 
be doing a great deal, while in fact you know 
nothing, and do nothing to any effectual pur- 
pose. Wait for these to come in the due order 
of their seasons. Let the continually repeated 
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rounds of your visitation bring all this informa- 
tion to you, quietly and gradually, and yet in 
no long time, instead of your bustling about for 
one week like a tax-gatherer or other secular 
officer, and putting questions which from their 
abruptness seem impertinent. All the infor- 
mation that you can require will shortly be a 
matter of course in your memory, always at 
hand for use, instead of being a set of formal 
statemeots shut up in your " speculum gregis" 
which is laid so ostentatiously on your library 
table. The statistic Clergyman (so to term 
him) can seldom be an efficiently working 
Clergyman. He is too much of a theorist, 
and stands too far off in general from the stage 
of particular action. He is very much of the 
same class with those sportsmen, whom every- 
body immediately detects and ridicules as no 
sportsmen at all, by the very carefulness and 
superfluity of their appointments, and with 
those followers of literature, whose display of 
catalogues, and nice arrangement of handsomely 
bound books, convinces every one that they 
know a great deal more of the outside than of 
the inside of them. In short a book-clergy- 
man is about as efficient as a book-farmer, or a 
book-merchant, or a book-statesman, or any 
other man of business who guides himself 
more by the naked knowledge acquired at 
second hand, than through the fruitful results 
experience. Nor will he escape the con- 
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temptuous feeling, with which our common 
people, so genuinely retaining the practical 
quaUties of our national character, regard all 
such fighters in business at a long shot. 

By all means avoid a business-like appear- 
ance in these your communications. It is not 
in accordance with your character, any more 
than it is subservient to any useful information. 
Remember that it is more essential that your 
heart should gain information than your head, 
and that while the head acts by a spiritual 
sight, the heart goes by a spiritual touch, and 
therefore must come to an object by a gradual 
continued process of feeling. One visit will 
teU you the number and ages of a family, their 
condition, and perhaps their general character, 
and thus you may fill up a line in the columns 
of a page of your note-book. But often and 
often must you repeat it before you know them ; 
before they recognise in you something beyond 
a mere official ; and you feel towards them the 
affections and not mere intentions of a minister 
of Christ. Then at length your visits have a 
pecuUarity in them which shall distinguish 
them from all other; they will savour of the 
sacredness of your character ; and your people 
will feel on your departure from their door 
that a prophet has been among them, and that 
it is good for them that you have been there* 
They will be eagerly looking for you again. 



CHAPTER III. 



A ROUND OP VISITATION. 



Op all the mortals in this world of sinful misery 
that rise up in a morning to a day of anxious 
uncertainty^ the parish priest has most reason 
for care and forethought. He can scarcely 
hope for a day thoroughly fair^ all sunshine 
and enjoyment. His experience has forbidden 
him to look for that, and most probably as soon 
as he awakes, he makes up or renews the in- 
tention of undertaking some business amidst 
his duties which is anything but joyous. Ac- 
cordingly, just as he makes preparation on a 
fowering morning which threatens storms, and 
has his cloaks and other defences against foul 
weather aU ready at hand for the moment of 
departure upon his rounds; so he opens the 
day of spiritual labour by putting on that 
defence which the Holy Spirit provides against 
the troubles and perils which await him. He 
forecasts the events of the day in his mind as 
well as he may, and then goes and spreads 
th^m out before the Lord. Looking forward 
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ever to his work, he has anticipated, or perhaps 
designed, some business which will require all 
the exercise of his discretion, or all the firm- 
ness of his resolution, or all the forbearance of 
his charity, or all the activity of his energy. 
Then he casts an anxious look to his besetting 
infirmity, which may be hastiness of judgment, 
impetuosity of temper, love of rule, too great 
reliance on self, or too easy acquiescence with 
things as they come, too much of the spirit of 
concession for the sake of peace, aptness to dis- 
couragement, mistrust of self, perplexity and 
irresolution as to means. Thus judging him- 
self, and knowing really how he stands, he 
appears before the Lord, and in earnest prayer 
lays hold of those promises which supply the 
wants of bia condition. 

He begins the day with watchfulness and 
prayer, lest he fall into temptation, and fail in 
the purpose of bis heart. Good need has he 
for it. He has not, like most other men, to 
take things as they come to bim from the bands, 
as it were, of chance. But he has to go forth, 
and seek and meet them, as they come from 
the command of bis master or from the hin- 
drance of Satan. Others may decline an un- 
pleasant encounter: be must go forth to it, 
and fight for the victory. Let the day rise 
as bright as it can to him in prospect, still he 
has to exhort, to comfort, to rebuke, and to 
do these with ail the appliances of wisdom 
12 
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and love : he has to deal with men of every 
disposition of mind^ and many, more froward 
than toward, hardened than penitent, in unrea- 
sonable confidence than in unreasonable de- 
spondency, in the indocile carelessness of 
health than in the subdued anxiety of sickness. 
Who can be sufficient for these things without 
help from above ? And who can entertain any 
proper notion of his duty, who is not aware of 
them, and does not anxiously prepare himself, 
by all available means, that he may meet them 
under the direction of the good and chief shep- 
herd, who can and will enable him to turn 
them all to the account of the salvation of souls, 
and of the glory of God Almighty, 

What an insight does such preparation, fol- 
lowed by the resulting faithfulness of duty, 
give him into the depths of the human heart, 
what a light into the dark intricacies of that 
mine in which his labour lies. He comes in 
the first place to a painful knowledge of his 
own failings, of which' the experience of each 
■uccecding day more and more convinces him. 
But in proportion to the clearness of this con- 
viction, he perceives and feels the efficacy of 
the divine help, which he has sought in prayer 
at the throne of heavenly grace, where stands 
in intercession the High Priest Jesus Christ. 
Ho is conqueror over his infirmities, and is 
established in the good purposes of his heart. 
Jp '' *iLt place, fh)m this fund of informa- 
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tion from within, he goes to observe fellow-man 
from without, and sees examples illustrating 
his conclusions, and some warning him from 
the resemblance which they bear, like the full- 
grown man to the child, to the thoughts and 
intentions of his own heart, and others cheer- 
ing him from the consciousness that, by the 
grace of his God, he is free from the affections 
■which they embody, or by the help of his 
Holy Spirit has subdued such affections. 
Thus he arrives in the course of time at an 
intimate acquaintance with the workings of 
the human heart, at a quick and sure penetra- 
tion into character and discernment of spirits, 
at an ever-present consciousness of divine help. 
Thus he becomes fitted for the blessed order of 
God's ministering spirits; and though his place 
be lowest in that order which is headed by- 
archangels, yet he trembles to think how far, 
as being of that order at all, his station of re- 
sponsibility is above that of every human 
ministry upon earth. Now he can preach, 
indeed, and from heart to hearts. For he 
knows where to find each sinner, and arrest 
his course, either with the persuasion of the 
promises of God in Christ, or with the denun- 
ciation of his threats. And, "Thou hast found 
me," the sinner answers with the confession of 
his conscience, if not of his lips, and wonders 
how he should have so truly divined his state. 
He owns him for a man sent fi-om God; he 
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acknowledges credentials so clear; he cheerfully 
submits to a ministry so eflFective ; he joyfully 
avails himself of good so evident^ so abundant; 
he thankfuUy consents, as receiving a privilege, 
to the inviLtion to share in f^hering its 
operation. 

So intimately connected is visiting with 
preaching. You cannot perform the latter 
eflFectually, without attending to the former 
diUgently. The mere preacher may indeed 
excite, astonish, interest, deUght, and afford a 
theme for much talk and admiration, amid the 
rest of the frivolous and heartless gossip of the 
day ; but how little lasting good does he ever 
effect. Whereas the parish priest, the visiting 
preacher, comes before them, not as a stranger 
to excite curiosity, not as a dealer in attitudes 
and florid declamation to fill them with wonder, 
and to exhibit to gazing eyes, and gaping 
mouths, but blind understandings and shut 
hearts. He comes forward as one well-known 
among them, the most familiar of all to eye 
and ear, but at the same time as the only one, 
who, having had access once to their hearts can 
always find his way there again; as one to 
whom many have appeared in all the naked- 
ness of confession, and now are drawn on by 
him into the secret of their hearts ag:ain; as one 
whom they not only see mounted in the safe 
and unassailable position of the pulpit, amid 
faces which beam with the satisfaction pro- 
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duced by the Sundi^ dinner, the sabbatical 
lounge^ and holiday clothes, but whom they 
have seen during the past week personally toil- 
ing and struggling amid the rude confliction 
with rebellious wickedness and vice, and ex- 
horting and comforting amid squalidity and 
rags. 

Nor less intimate is the connexion between 
this regular plan of visiting and your prayers. 
When you rise up in the morning, you settle 
the plan of the day, and are therefore enabled 
to lay it out in definite detail before God in 
your morning prayer, so as to implore a dis- 
tinct and appropriate blessing upon it. You 
have even before your eyes the persons whom 
you are going to visit, and can implore the 
Lord to open their hearts, and dispose them to 
a favourable reception of you, each according 
to their various tempers and circumstances. 
You can pray for the spirit of wisdom to per- 
suade and convince one, for the grace of the 
Spirit the comforter to enable you to comfort 
another, for the spirit of faithiulness and good 
courage to rebuke another, for the spirit of 
charity and long-suffering in your communica- 
tion with another. Thus you can make up 
your mind under divine help against the many 
difficult and painful visits which in duty you 
must have to make, but which, but for such a 
system, you would never seriously consider; 
and, if they ever occurred to your mind, you 
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would never fix the time for them, but, under 
various and continual excuses, delay them until 
you declined them altogether. 

So now you are on your way, going your 
rounds, with staff in hand, and are met with 
emiles and salutations which intimate a know- 
ledge of your errand, the pleasure of your 
people in seeing you out amongst them upon 
messages of good, and a blessing of the heart 
upon your labours. You are frequently stopped 
on the road by various applicants, and some- 
times you join one who is walking your way, 
and you seize the opportunity of saying some- 
thing which may excite serious thought, and 
you endeavour to give an edifying application 
of the daily incidents which have become the 
talk of the neighbourhood. For, from the 
moment that you have left your door, you con- 
eider yourself as a sower gone forth to sow, and 
you have an especial regard as to what you 
sow. You do not fling it forth without look- 
ing narrowly at it, for the enemy might have 
mingled tares with it, even in the very recep- 
tacle of the heart whence you distribute it ; 
and what a dreadful thing for the professed 
sower of the word of truth in Christ to sow a 
single grain of the delusions of Satan ! O 
therefore take heed as to what you say, and be 
careful as to how you say it You cannot cal- 
culate the mischief of a careless observation, 
[ and you will not believe, but after considerable 
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experience, how commonly your sayings will 
be utterly misinterpreted. This may some- 
times arise from folly, sometimes from positive 
maliciousness, but generally it is to be ascribed 
to the train of thought which was passing in 
the hearer's mind at the time. For uneducated 
persons are so full of themselves that they 
cannot imagine that any one else can think 
but as themselves. Thus all that they see and 
hear takes the colour of their own thoughts. 
They are like the man who after gazing in- 
tently upon a colour sees every thing around 
him invested with it; and as your modes of 
thought are so diflFerent from theirs, you cannot 
wonder that they should continually misinter- 
pret them. 

And you have also an especial regard to the 
nature of the ground on which you fling your 
seed, so that you may neglect none that is good, 
and not in preference be wasting it upon ground 
which is hard as the rock, or the highway 
which has been bound hard and solid by the 
waggon wheel of the traffic of the world. Not 
that you are to neglect the negligent ; not that 
you are not to make them the prime object of 
your care ; you are to call sinners and not just 
men to repentance, and therefore your first 
object is the conversion of souls. The esta- 
blishment of them in the way into which you 
have brought them is second to this. But such 
characters cannot be approached at all times 
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like the well-disposed; you must watch your 
opportunity with them. You may close a door 
against you for ever by violent and unseason- 
able knocking ; you may fling seed at a moment 
when it will rebound from the hard soil into your 
iace. In this regard for seasons lies one great 
difficulty of your mission. Most frequently 
the first hopeful occasion that you can seize 
is that of sickness, or any other affliction. 
Then the ground has been moistened, and the 
Beed ivill stick in it, and some at least will find 
its way into it, and take root. Then therefore 
sow abundantly that some may come up ; then 
sow diligently, before the soil become dry and 
hard again. Then be sedulous to win the man's 
affections by exhibiting the lovebnesa of true 
Christian charity and longsuffering. Perhaps he 
has formerly treated you with rudeness, desirous 
to keep at a distance the presence which is 
accompanied with exhortation. He has greedily 
laid hold of every idle tale, and every misinter- 
pretation, both by himself and others, of your 
sayings and doings; and thus violently steeled 
his heart against you, that he may be sure 
against a momentary yielding, and utterly shut 
out your unwelcome intrusion. Heap there- 
fore coals of fire upon his head, heap them on 
afresh and afresh ; suffer not the heat to lan- 
guish, but supply the fuel continually from the 
never-dying fire of Christian love within your 
heart. Take your deep revenge by repaying 
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tenfold into his bosom with words and deeds of 
love, for every unkmd word and deed which 
you have received from him. And see ! in a 
few days, yea perhaps in a few hours, the much 
desired ore comes forth, and you find pure and 
precious gold where you never could have 
hoped for it in any human calculation. 

Aflfronts will be oflFered to you if you do your 
duty, for that duty is odious to the corrupt 
hearts of the world. But you must be slow in 
taking affront : you are not to be a man of this 
world, and your office moreover obliges you to 
be in communication with every one of your 
parishioners ; all are your sheep, all committed 
to your oversight. As a good under-shepherd to 
the good chief Shepherd you cannot neglect 
one of them, nor can you tell but that in the 
next moment you may be called upon to 
minister to his grand necessity : be therefore 
ready. He may struggle violently against you, 
but on that very account endeavour to keep 
faster hold. If at last he put it out of your power 
to do him any good, tearing himself away from 
you, then his blood is on his own head, and you 
are free. But this is really a rare case; few 
are they with whom you cannot keep open the 
door of friendly and pastoral communication 
by a truly Christian conduct, to rudeness op- 
posing gentleness, to intemperance patience, to 
railing blessing. 

You ought to be slow indeed in taking 
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offence, not only for the above reason, not only 
because the charity, of which you are preacher 
and minister, thinketh no evil ; but also because 
your character should be so decided, so pecu- 
liarly marked, so indubitably defined, that you 
need not stand upon that fearful captious watch 
against attacks upon it, to which worldlings, 
having no such hedge, but open in common to 
the world, are compelled. Not that you are 
not to vindicate your character when assailed ; 
but the occasion for it can seldom happen if 
you have but taken sufficient care of it. But 
does it become you to take fire at unintentional 
hits ? If you be hit, the wound should humble 
you to the dust in silence; you ought to be 
invulnerable. And if you meet with well- 
meant but undeserved reproof, will you retort 
with angry vindication ? See you not that you 
then put yourself on a level with your accuser, 
and degrade to an unworthy carnal purpose 
your ministerial reproof, which should be re- 
served for the most solemn and disinterested 
occasions. Can you not answer him with calm 
and dignified explanation ? Yes ; be not alarmed 
at iheyford eivplanation. The worldling, to whom 
imputation sticks as a piece of pitch thrown 
upon pitch, may fret and fume, and affect to 
fling it off with a bold face, and may think that 
he has rid himself of it, when he has called to 
account, not refuted his accuser. And the 
world will agree with him, and allow him to 
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re-enter on aU his former rank and privilege as 
blameless. And so you also may re-enter 
upon your rank as a member of mere worldly 
society on going through such purgation as 
the world requires from its own children. But 
even the world does not extend this purgation 
to the ministerial character^ nor will ever restore 
you to its estimation as a spiritual person^ with- 
out a spiritual lustration. In truth there is 
nothing to which the world is so sharp-sighted 
as the inconsistency of men of spiritual profes- 
sions. Its most devoted children are as sensi- 
ble on this point as the most enlightened saint; 
and for a good reason. From its own selfish 
experience, the world acutely discerns, readily 
and surely recognises, all its own property, and 
will therefore detect with microscopic eye the 
finest thread of its woof of vanity which a man 
shall have woven into the texture of his pro- 
fessedly spiritual conversation. Be therefore 
thankful to God and not angry with your neigh- 
bour, if he should in any way, however dis- 
agreeable, point out to you a defect. For, sup- 
posing you are clear of it, you are perhaps not 
clear of having, in some unwatchful moment, 
afforded a foundation for the charge, and there- 
fore you have failed to avoid all appearance of 
evil. Therefore be humble ; nor let your sto- 
mach rise against explanation to the most silly, 
ignorant, and impertinent of your flock. Your 
character is his property as well as your own ; 
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in it he has a spiritual counsellor and friend; 
any diminution of it therefore is to him a serious 
loss. It matters not whether it be intrinsically 
entire, if it be not so to him ; he has a con- 
science to be satisfied as well as you, and if 
you use not all reasonable means to satisfy him^ 
you have done him an irreparable injuiy. 

In short, with your coloured clothes you must 
have cast off all the tinsel of the fine gentle- 
man. Henceforward you must be seen in 
genuine gold; and those manners, which have 
been originally formed in nature and worldly 
commerce, being now engrafted on the stock 
of Christian graces, must declare their root by 
the superior loveliness of their fruit. So well 
does the mild simplicity of good breeding sit 
upon Christian love, that even the rudest minds 
hail it as its most appropriate expression. And 
if the essence of the character of the true gen- 
tleman consist in generous feeling, in high and 
disinterested motives, in caution against of- 
fence, in propriety and purity of speech, in 
pleasing and good-natured address, where is it 
to be found in such perfection as in the true 
Christian? Thus continually make manifest 
your celestial birth, and despise that which 
bespeaks the low birth of the flesh. 

You will be now saying that you are taken 
into a long digression. But the hamlet which 
you are about to visit lies at some distance ; 
and the road is neither interesting nor fre- 
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quented. Could we have done better than to 
amuse the length of our way by talkuig over 
what we shall have to do, and especially fore- 
stalUng that which is most difficult to do, when 
we arrive at the scene of action ? 

So now you ar^ come upon the ground, and 
here is a cluster of three or four houses ; you 
enter into the nearest of them. 

Here is a family, whose members you never . 
see at church, and whom you have found to 
be frequenters of no kind of pubUc worship 
whatever. Here is a case in its most simple 
form, and apparently so easy to deal with, that 
any advice would seem impertinent; and yet 
you cannot proceed with too great caution. 
For, however plain it may be in itself, it may 
be involved in another which presents many 
difficulties. For example, you have pressed 
him with all the usual and incontrovertible 
arguments on the duty of attending church. 
But there happens to be a neighbour who 
never attends church, but goes regularly to 
a dissenting chapel ; from this he may argue 
against the necessity of going to church, and 
may endeavour to wring out of you an ad- 
mission that you will be content with his going 
to chapel rather than nowhere. Now beware 
of ever being entrapped to allow such alterna- 
tives in questions of religious duty. The 
notion of " better this than not at all,^^ is a 
fond delusion. The extreme evil should never 
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be admitted into contemplation, except to flee 
fii^m it as far as possible ; and the supreme 
good should always be before our eyes, to ap- 
proach it as nearly as possible. To choose a 
thing, therefore, which is only better than the 
extreme evil, is to refuse the supreme good, 
and is therefore a deliberate choice of evil. 
" Not so bad as not at all," is the real state- 
ment of the proposition ; and yet how not so 
bad when it is preferred to its better? Such 
moralists reckon from the wrong end; and, 
however indifferent it may be, whether they 
say, a quarter past eleven, or three quarters to 
twelve ; it makes all the difference, whether 
they say better than bad, or worse than good. 

Now mind what will be the consequence on 
your next visit if you shall have yielded him 
this alternative. He has not attended the 
chapel, and never intended so to do ; but he 
has brought you down to the ground where he 
can successfully combat you. Some go here, 
he says, some go there; some have worship in a 
chapel, some in a private house ; each seeking 
that which is best for their souls. Why, then, 
may not I stay at home and read my Bible, 
especially with my family, which forms a con- 
gregation nearly as large as some of those 
meetings? Thus he compels you in the end to 
a&k, "Do yon read your Bible?" And then 
you have surrendered to him the whole argu- 
ment. 
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The more decidedly worse a case is, the 
more plain you may be inclined to think it, and 
may therefore be apt to meet it with too much 
impetuosity, as if it would not admit a me- 
mentos argument; and with too little caution 
and preparation, as if the man, were he to 
attempt a defence, could not stand a moment 
against the weapons which you already have in 
hand. But be most especially on your guard. 
Nothing is so quick, so captious, so insidious^ 
as the argument of a self-condemned man. 
His uneasy conscience has gone all the round 
of all subterfuges, and has discovered and tried 
every loop-hole ; so that while you think that 
you have enclosed him most securely, and are 
ready to take him, he has crept out, and become 
your assailant. 

Let us go on to the next door. This family 
regularly attends the meeting-house, with an 
occasional visit to church, of which they take 
care to inform you. Seeing that they have no 
scruples of dissent, you are naturally desirous 
that they should come regularly to church, 
and maintain that unity, for the breach of 
which they do not pretend to plead any better 
reason than that the hours or distance of the 
chapel are more convenient, or the preaching 
more to their taste. This is indeed a most 
difficult case to treat. In the very first in- 
stance you are at a disadvantage, inasmuch as 
yo" are presumed to be pleading your own 
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cause. You come before these people much in 
the character of a canvasser, who, however he 
may insist on the pubhc interest, is always 
held to be seeking in it his private. They are 
also prejudiced with notions, according to 
which they look upon you as a man of uncon- 
verted heart, because you do not approve of 
their going to hear that which is good ; and 
are so unspiritual as to suppose that God is 
found within four walls of stone sooner than 
within four walls of brick ; that uneducated 
men may not have their deficiencies more than 
supplied by the illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
and may not with an honest heart be capable 
of the foolishness of preaching ; that public 
worship may not be held in a private house, 
when Scripture mentions the church in the 
house of Aquila and Priscilla, and of Nymphas, 
and of Philemon. Now the great difficulty is 
to find common ground on which to meet such 
opponents. All arguments di-awn from the 
necessity of unity are unintelhgible to persons 
living in a corner, and having their eyes con- 
tinually riveted on a fragment. All arguments 
from antiquity and history are equally vain, 
and indeed may raise a suspicion of popery 
against you. Even arguments from Scripture 
are unavailing. For in fact, you do not use 
the same Scriptures ; you use the Scriptures in 
the sense in which they were understood by 
the persons to whom they wei'e written, about 
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2000 years ago ; they use them in the sense 
which suits the prevailmg mind of our own 
times: so that your very accuracy of know- 
ledge of them, giving a very different sense 
from their ignorance, will be deemed want erf 
knowledge. Vainly, therefore, will you press 
the texts which so strongly enforce unity on 
minds which have been so accustomed to the 
continual sight of disunion, as to have accom- 
modated their views of Scripture to it. And 
your position of the necessary connexion of 
unity with Christian charity, is met by the 
charge of uncharitableness in not allowing all 
people to think and do in religious matters as 
they Uke. From want of the fore-mentioned 
common ground you may often put them to a 
loss for an answer ; but they may put you into 
a similar situation, because the true answer 
cannot be at all appreciated by them, and is 
therefore useless. In such a case, beware of 
substituting one more level to their apprehen- 
sion, but only partially true. If they cannot 
answer it themselves, they will get an answer 
to it (for answer it will admit,) by your next 
visit; and you will find that you have made 
concessions which you cannot recall. 

Do not be surprised at the utter impotency 
of the most plain, irrefragable argument in 
convincing uneducated, and therefore deeply 
prejudiced minds, when you must have often 
experienced how unavailing it is on minds as 
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informed and acute as your own, but acting 
under a bias from which you are free. But 
having on this experience determined to ab- 
stain from dogged argument, and to endeavour 
to prevail by gentle persuasion, take especial 
heed against introducing yourself personally 
and not ministerially in the question. Do not, 
for instance, insinuate or concede that formerly 
they may have had reason for abstaining from 
your church ; but that now the Gospel is 
preached there, and that you have an earnest 
desire, from your very aifection towards them, 
that they should come and receive benefit to 
their souls. This ia not very modest in the 
first place ; but even if you should thus suc- 
ceed in making one your hearer, you will have 
attached him to the preaching of the Rev. 
A. B., and not to the ministry of the word and 
Bacraments of your Church ; and in bringing 
him to sit under you, you will find that you 
have set him over you ; you have constituted 
him a judge, whether you do indeed preach the 
Gospel ; you do not preach to him, as one in 
authority, but by his permission. And, if after 
hearing you for a time he should depart on the 
plea, that he has found a place where he can 
hear the Gospel laid down more to his mind, 
what have you to say ? At all events your self- 
ishness has met its reward. 

But if neither force of argument will prevail, 
nor personal persuasion be lawful, what course 
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remains ? There remains the argument ab 
hominey if I may coin such an expression^ the 
argument from your example. When they see 
you regularly superintending your parish^ sys- 
tematically visiting them as your sheep^ diligent 
in your attentions^ kind in your address^ earn- 
est in your duty, abounding towards them in 
works of love, as well as discharging the office 
of a clear and faithful interpreter of the word 
of God, they will feel that you are their shep- 
herd, and will be gradually drawn to you as to 
him that has the oversight of them. In the 
course of time, family after family will have 
received you into that most secret chamber, a 
sick room, and you will have attached them by 
cords of love. But in all these communications 
show plainly, and you may do so without need- 
less offence, that your ministry is that of your 
Church ; making no concessions of its princi- 
ples, no surrender of its authority, no oblitera- 
tion of its distinctiveness. Nor will you be in 
want of many and favourable opportunities of 
inculcating principles of substantial unity, and 
ecclesiastical authority, even those which were 
rejected, when you formally presented them, as 
if in a canvass for church, on your rounds. 

But alas ! such is the state of society in these 

our unhappy days, so drawn off are all hearts 

from the expanded view of the general welfare, 

to the intense contemplation of the narrow 

' sphere in which selfishness finds gratification 
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to its desires, that the State itself is broken up 
into clubs, societicB, and factions. How then 
shall the Church, which has not like the State 
the power of compelling union, nor so ob- 
Tiously presents the danger of disunion, escape 
schism and di^'isions? The State, however, 
has still the sole interpretation of its statutes. 
But the Church must yield her Scriptures 
to be interpreted according to each indivi- 
dual's mind, however incompetent that may be. 
Every one, therefore, thinks that he has a 
right to do what seems good in his own eyes. 
Forgetting the commandment, that he that 
loveth God love his brother also, he puts 
himself alone before God in an unsocial abs- 
traction, as if there were no other man in the 
world, and aa if God had done all for him only, 
and without any intermediate agency of man. 
He has no instructor, for the man tliat chooses 
his instructor in religion cannot be said to have 
one. He has no rehgious society ; for that is 
no real society, of which he thinks himself at 
liberty to break the bond whenever it shall suit 
his own good pleasure. How then can we be 
surprised that a field, capable of yielding such 
a harvest to the passions of our corrupt nature, 
should be fully occupied, and that division and 
not unity should be made the characteristic of 
religion. And when we consider, how this 
spirit is daily stimulated directly and indirectly 
by political and religious publications, legiala- 
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tion and agitation^ can we wonder that all 
notions of the Churchy as one body infonned 
by one mind^ one spirit^ and speaking through 
one mouthy are scouted^ and their maintainer 
vilified as an unconverted, unsanctified formal- 
ist, and an enemy to religious liberty? So 
difficult is the task in these days of recovering 
separatists to the Church, and even, in the very 
first instance, of retaining its present members* 
Hitherto the painfulness of such a state of 
things has afiected but the clergyman and a 
few truly enlightened long-sighted laymen. 
Now, however, its danger to our social system 
is beginning to unveil itself. Popery through 
division and infidelity, despotism through spo- 
liation and anarchy, are the results which stare 
us in the face. But you cannot tell your 
ignorant people this, for you may as well talk 
to them about volcanoes in the moon. Still 
it is your duty to do the best you can, and at 
all events to be on your guard against con- 
cession for the sake of temporary ease and 
popularity. The tide will return upon you 
only with greater violence hereafter, and having 
been brought to a stand by increasing demands, 
you will be persecuted with all the bitter and 
contemptuous hostility with which men take 
their revenge upon a renegade. 

Pass we on to another door. Here is a case 
of just the contrary cast, and nearly as difficult. 
This man, when he goes anywhere for worshi 
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goes to churchy and reckons himself a staunch 
churchman. But his idea of churchmanship 
is the carnal one of the mere contrary to sec- 
tarianism. And since he sees in that a pro- 
fession of strict living, of regularity in attend- 
ance at worship, of the habit of prayer, he 
flatters himself that he is an honest good 
churchman in living freely and carelessly, in 
talking more of the church than visiting it, 
and in avoiding all appearance of religion in 
his family. And unfortunately he is confirmed 
in these notions by the example of men who 
have made much stronger professions than 
they can support. When, therefore, you com^ 
plain of his having been absent from church, 
he answers in a tone as if he was giving you a 
satisfactory answer, "Why! I have gone no 
where else.*^ If you put him in mind of 
serious things, he grows uneasy, and gives you 
a hint to terminate your visit ; if you inquire 
on the subject of family worship, he puts you 
down as not orthodox. 

It is wonderful with what dexterity all ob- 
servations with which you intend to open 
serious views, are parried by such a man. 
You speak of the blessings by which he is 
surrounded, and of the danger of their being 
withdrawn, as they have been, and will be, 
from families which call not on the name of 
the Lord. They have become extinct and their 
houses desolate. Instantly he reminds you of 
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the extinction of an old family in the neigh- 
bourhood, and runs away from you into some 
anecdote concerning it. You catch hold of 
some incident in it, and remark on the uncer- 
tainty of life to the youngest and most healthy. 
This only gives him occasion, after a common- 
place assent to your remark, to expatiate upon 
the circumstances of the incident. When he 
has arrived at the burial, and pauses for a 
moment, you seize the opportunity of impress- 
ing the necessity of being found prepared to 
meet our Lord. He carelessly assents, and 
aware of your drift, rushes headlong into 
further particulars ; and where they fail, slides 
into observations upon the late sudden death, 
or murder, and thence hurries on to the inquest 
or approaching trial. You may here speak of 
the bar at which all mankind must appear, and 
say that the trial there will so far differ from that 
at an earthly tribunal, that the witnesses will 
be able to depose to every thought, word, and 
work, which men have conceived and uttered 
in their lives, and that sentence, once given, is 
irreversible. Most true! he says, and imme- 
diately exemplifies your doctrine, by telling 
of the reversal of some decision given at the 
assizes. In this most unsatisfactory way he 
receives all your observations, and eludes your 
grasp. So at last, your time growing too pre- 
cious to be longer consumed in a hopeless 
chase, you take your leave^ to his no small 

F 
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BatisfactioD, having gained but the barren pro- 
mise of being more regular in future than 
hitherto, from various accidents, he has been 
able to be. 

Let UB go on to' one more. Here lives an 
old widower, supported by a comfortable an- 
nuity. He spends his time over the daily 
papers, and is the oracle of the gossips of the 
village. But you never see him at church, and 
are assured that he goes nowhere else. He 
was once a great follower of exciting preach- 
ing. But having some quickness of talent, 
and fondness for reading, and betaking himself 
to his Bible with much attention, not only from 
a motive of duty, but also from the prompting 
of a shrewd suspicious temper, which was un- 
willing to commit him into another's keeping, 
he soon outgrew the information and attain- 
ments of his teachers. He found them out 
continually in reckless assertions, misapplied 
quotations, inconsequent conclusions, glaring 
misinterpretations. Thus he not only came to 
know more than the preachers could tell him, 
but discovered that they told him wrong. 
Thenceforward, he ceased to attend them, and 
conceiving, with the rest of the vulgar, that 
preaching ia the main business of public wor- 
ship, and finding that he could preach better 
to himself from his Bible than any one could 
to him, he gave up public worship altogether. 
Put hia quickness and curiosity were not long 
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content with the Bible only. He began to 
dabble with the sort of knowledge which is 
diffused (not infused) through the cheap peri- 
odicals of the day. Of course he became 
very wise in his own conceit^ and his Bible 
kept the shelf every day, Sunday^not excepted, 
longer and longer. The scepticism of super- 
ficial second-hand information stole upon him ; 
and now, though he does not give up the Bible 
as a forgery, yet he has come to think it a 
matter of indifference whether a man believe it 
or not. When therefore you talk with this 
man and invite him, as the phrase runs, to 
church, he will tell you that he has no objec- 
tions to the church. But neither has he, you 
soon find, to any religion whatever. All is 
truth, he holds, to him that believes it to be 
truth, and everything that men sincerely offer 
to God is accepted by Him. Every one must 
stand or fall on his own bottom, is his grand 
dogma. There is no difference here between 
Christian, Jew, Turk, and Heretic. This is a 
very insidious character to deal with. You 
may for a long time imagine that you have it 
all your own way with him, because you have 
brought him to confess, what he never cared 
to deny, that men are saved through Christ. 
But you do not know that he holds also, that 
men may likewise be saved without Christ. 
And he confirms you in your misapprehension, 
by the display of a good knowledge of Scrip- 

p 2 
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ture. Probably he ■will, for aoine time, send 
you away with a much more favourable impres- 
sion than the common report of hia tenets 
made upon you, and you are content to wait for 
a time, until the varioua impediments are re- 
moved, which he has stated as preventing his 
appearance at Church ; he, however tires out 
your patience, and then comes the grand debate 
between you, for which you ought to need no 
directions. 

Shall we go further? Yonder lives a bitter, 
irreclaimable opponent of your Church ; though 
you cannot hope for any agreeable result, yet 
pay him your pastoral visit, that he may not 
accuse you of neglecting one sheep. For re- 
member, that however he may refuse on all 
occasions the rule and auperintendence which 
he sees you diligently exerting as shepherd, yet 
if you pay no attention to him, he will imme- 
diately accuse you of not looking after your 
sheep. This uncompromising adversary will 
give you good exercise in all your gifts and 
graces of knowledge, prudence, good courage, 
and patience. As to the first of these qualities, 
you will find it very advantageous to include 
in its stores an acquaintance with the history 
and doctrines of the chief modern sects, espe- 
cially such as may have footing in your parish. 
It is not only uncharitable, but also very much 
to the detriment of your character for truth 
and learning amongst them, to charge tbem with 
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tenets which they do not hold; nor will you 
be a match for them if you come into argu- 
ment, unless you have sufficient information to 
meet them in their assertions from the history 
of their sect, and in the peculiar handling of 
scriptural texts, whereby they twist them to 
their purpose. As to prudence, do not give a 
challenge to disputation, except under singular 
occasions and well-considered circumstances, 
such as may give a fair prospect of the truth 
prevailing ; as to good courage, never refuse a 
challenge, nor make a concession for the sake 
of peace, which you will soon find to be the 
false prophet's peace; as to patience, do not 
take fire at the taunts, insinuations, and accu- 
sations with which your adversary will be well 
furnished from the armoury of his sect, and 
which its approved tactics recommend him to 
employ in the first instance, that he may 
exasperate your temper, and bring you to the 
same ground of passion as he himself proceeds 
upon. Your knowledge will then be of no 
avail, for who listens to an assertion produced 
in a passion ? And in virulence you will, it is 
to be hoped, be an unequal adversary ; but you 
will thus, from your very moral superiority, 
lose the victory. 

Going still further on, you will have to ex- 
postulate with a person of careless life, perhaps 
a drunkard, the most irreclaimable of charac- 
ters ; because when he is in his cups, he is inac- 
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oessible to serious counsel^ at least to remember 
and profit by it ; and if he be sober^ he readily 
admits every thing that you say, promises 
amendment, and in a few days, perhaps hours, 
returns to wallow in the mire. Further oi^ 

* still, you will have to comfort a desolate widow, 
who still, occasionally, kicks against the pricks 
of the divine director of her lot. In no case 
is it more easy to give advice, and more diffi^ 
cult to take it; but that very easiness con- 
stitutes a difficulty for you also. The topics of 
consolation are so common-place, that all of 
them have come into her mind again and 
again ; and however feelingly you may impress 
them, you will find that they have little effect. 
Tour best plan is to take some apposite but 
not very obvious portion of Scripture, and ex- 
pound it, and pray firom it, in application to her 
circumstances. She will now fed your sym- 
pathy, and from that feeling alone, were there 
no other source, would derive comfort. Whereas 
there is nothing so irritating as to be formally 
counselled by a person who is unperplexed by 
the difficulties of the case, or does not speak 
from his own notorious experience. Now you 
are to her the son of Christian comfort; before, 
you were the philosopher. Now you are one 
with her before the throne of God; before you 
spoke firom a distance, from a secure rock to 
one tossing and drowning in the waves. Fur- 

. ther on stQl, lies a sick man ; but his case is not 
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SO readily disposed of^ and therefore I will 
defer its discussion for the next chapter. 

And now you turn your steps back home* 
ward. What a varied scene have you wit- 
nessed ; what manifold demands have been 
made upon your sufficiency ; how many defi- 
ciencies in your knowledge^ in your experience, 
have you found out, which will require your 
daily study, and constant struggle to supply; 
what a tumult has been raised in your heart by 
the various affections which have been brought 
into play. Thus you wend your way, with 
your heart full of excitement, your head full of 
reflection and things to be remembered, your 
body of weariness. You are met on your 
return by some with whom you exchanged 
salutes in the morning, but you no longer ex- 
hibit to them the erect head, the beaming 
countenance, the light and quick step which 
they then remarked. Your eyes are on the 
ground, your countenance is fixed, you drag 
one leg wearily after another, you are inatten- 
tive to passing salutes, and are perhaps sud- 
denly startled on your path, as you are stopped 
full in the road by the low courtesy of an old 
woman. Having reached home, you find fresh 
employment awdting you ; the chichwarden, or 
some one on business, has been waiting for a con- 
ference, which consumes good part of another 
hour; or, perhaps, a hasty summons has come 
requiring your presence i|i another part of your 
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parish ; the evening has closed in before you 
can feel tolerable security from further inter- 
ruption, and you can set yourself down to some 
rest. 

The hour of repose for the night is come. 
Another day has been added to the days of 
your ministry; and what sort of a day is now 
your subject of consideration on shutting your 
chamber-door ? For this you open your heart 
before the throne on high, through the inter- 
cession of the Spirit applying the intercession 
of your High-Priest, O, from what a pro- 
miscuous heap do you pour forth your con- 
fession ! Here you find vexation with yourself 
at some omission, contusion of face at some 
palpable short-coming, compunction for some 
irresolution, self-condemnation for some undue 
assumption. In one place, you have spoken 
too much as a mere worldly visitor ; in another, 
more in your personal than your ministerial 
behalf; in another, you have let go an oppor- 
tunity of serious exhortation ; in another, you 
have spoken too gently in God's cause ; in an- 
other, too sharply in your own. Here, too,you 
find yourself drawing out from the turbid well 
of indignation of heart at some unthankful 
return of benefits, some unkind exhibition of 
deaduess of natural affection, some unmerited 
charge preferred by unchaiitable bigotry, or 
Bet about by vulgar maliciousness; some con- 
^^ted and insolent reply of self-wise ignorance. 
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And you check the stream with the reflection, 
" Why should I allow myself to be at all trou- 
bled thus ? who am I^ that I should complain 
of the want of duty in others ? have I done 
mine so faithfully? and be faithful as I will, 
am I never to endure the cross, but have all 
smooth and straight before me ? were it good 
for me to be free from hindrances and vexa- 
tions ? so far from it that, in proportion to the 
breadth and depth of the channel of my minia- 
tration, is the agitated torrent which it includes. 
A soldier must endure hardness, and I have 
been forewarned of such by my Master, who 
at the same time hath promised abundant help 
and comfort; why then shall I be disquieted 
and. cast down? The lower I am humbled, the 
higher He will exalt me ; and the more I feel 
my deficiency, the more bountifully He will 
supply it.'* Then you turn to the bright side, 
and consider how much support you have in 
the course of the day experienced from the 
Lord, how He has given you grace to open your 
mouth with wisdom, and made you strong and 
of good courage. You call to mind marks of 
affection and regard which you have received, 
and the success which has crowned some un- 
dertaking. Having thus prepared your heart, 
you proceed to make your offerings from the 
heap, and confessing your sins, and giving 
thanks for mercy and grace, you lay before the 
Lord, as a good steward, the account of the 
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dxy, stating your points of weakness and fai- 
lure^ and desiring strength^ telling where you 
have found yourself strong, and returning 
thanks^ and recommend to his favour the vari* 
ous business which you have undertaken^ and 
the various persons with whom you have con- 
versed. Having prayed for a blessing on all 
your flock^ you lastly commit yourself to his 
keeping, praying for such refreshment both to 
the sleeping body and waking spirit through 
the night, as may make you equal to the vigor- 
ous renewal of your labours on the morrow. 

Such is a day of visitation ; if you have begun 
such a system, you will not fail to recognize 
its features ; if you have not, you cannot begin 
too soon. Tou may have been ordained to the 
ministry of the word, you may have been in- 
stituted into ecclesiasticaljurisdiction,youmay 
have been inducted into temporal possession. 
But what is all this, but preparation and pre- 
sumption? Until you have not only visited, 
but begun a regularly arranged plan of visita- 
tion, you have neither exercised your spiritu- 
alities, nor earned your temporalities. » 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE VISITATION OP THB SICK. 



It is hard to say which is the more difficult 
task of the two, to which the Clergyman rises 
in a morning ; the visitation of the healthy,'~or 
of the sick. The former may indeed be done 
Mrith less exertion, for it may be turned into a 
mere round of visits. Yet for that very reason 
it becomes a matter of exceeding difficulty, so 
that it may maintain its essential character, and 
your people may not confound it with the con- 
versation of an ordinary person. And to this 
end you have to adapt it, with quick apprehen- 
sion and application of circumstances, with nice 
judgment, careful discrimination of character^ 
and with skilful selection of times and seasons, 
to the various qualities of the persons whom 
you visit. But sickness seems to bring all 
into a common condition, to impart to all the 
same sober colour; notwithstanding, through ' 
that colour you can discern each particular 
original colour; commonly indeed even the 
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general colour laid on adds strength and bright- 
ness to the particular; and if sickness may 
seem to assimilate some characters, it brings 
others much more strongly out. The patient 
man and the hasty man, the open and the re- 
served, the believer and professor, are then seen 
under clearer contrasts of distinction than ever. 
The topics of conversation with the sick man 
may seem also to be comparatively few and 
definite. Yet of what an infinite variety of 
application do they admit. And your communi- 
cation with him appears to be iree and regular ; 
you seem to have him in your grasp ; he can- 
not escape from you, for he is laid upon his 
bed; he cannot elude serious conversation, for 
the season for it is manifestly appropriate, and 
willing as he may be to decline it, he will think 
the worse of you if you do not attempt it. Yet 
these advantages are counterbalanced by the 
difficulties of the superior importance of the 
occasion. It is an opportunity which the man 
has probably uever atTorded you before, and 
perhaps never will again; you must therefore 
employ it in labouring to make a deep and 
lasting impression. Should hia sickness be 
mortal, it is the last opportunity possible. You 
must therefore employ it in labouring to make 
your work perfect, while there is time. As it 
is with the sick man's medical attendant, so it 
is with you ; you have to watch the turns which 
his mind takes, and to meet each with its suit- 
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I able treatment; to look forward to the crisiB, I 

aad even to prepare it, so that when it comee I 

you may direct it by a vigorous application. 

Having such a work before him, the Clergy- 
man prepares himself by prayer, by medita- 
tion, by considering what he knows of the cha- 
racters of those whom he is about to visit, and 
by selecting passages of Scripture to read to 
them, and tracts to lend them appropriate to 
their situation. When he is on his way to a 
house, he considers the plan of his conversation 
with the sick man and his friends, as also the 
prayer which it may be suitable to offer, and 
endeavours to anticipate the several demands 
which may be made upon him. Thus he comes 
into the chamber adequately equipped for the 
discbarge of his difficult ministry. 

And now all your inward man, with all its 
store of natural gifts and spiritual graces, is 
fully put to the proof. You have either a true 
believer, or a practical unbeliever to deal with, 
and the former is comparatively a rare cha- 

I racter. Unfrequent therefore is your mission 

of comfort and encouragement, compared with 
that of convicting of sin, of threatening with 
judgment, of calling to repentance ; and this 
latter must be done with all discretion, lest the 
sick man, or his friends for him, decline your 
future visits. You will at first strike under- 
hand, as Nathan did with David, and not at 
once be personal and cry out, "Thou art the 
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Man." At least you will but seldom find a 
case in which it will be expedient to denounce 
the sinner in the first instance ; and here you 
will reap the fruits of your system of regular 
visitation. You know well this man's cha- 
racter, you know his companions, you know 
all his history, and he is fully aware of this 
your knowledge ; you might have remon- 
strated with him before. So now you know 
well where to begin, and how to go on 
with him, and you can take for granted that 
which otherwise you would have to draw out 
by unwilling confession. The man is not only 
glad to be saved this, but regards your know- 
ledge somewhat in the hght of the intimacy of 
a friend, and has less reserve in unburdening 
his mind to you of any painful secret. If then 
it seem not advisable to deal directly with him 
at first, draw out his true character for him, as 
plainly as you can, without coming to person- 
ahties. Show how grievously offensive it is in 
its various points to the eye of Almighty God ; 
quote the Law, the Prophets, the Gospel, the 
Apostles against it. And then insinuate your 
application through conversation, in which your 
previous knowledge of him will afford you great 
facilities. It is indeed more easy to lay down 
these rules than to execute them. For the great 
difficulty with which you have to contend is 
that of giving an effectual shake, so as to rouse 
the sinner's conscieace, but yet one not so rude 
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and violent as to tempt him to shut the door 
against your future visits. 

But necessary as discretion is^ take heed how 
you disguise under it a fear of ofiTence^ or irre- 
solution, or indolence as to the ensuing commo* 
tion with which you will have to deal^ or the 
suggestions of a conscience which is not void 
of offence ; and now^ or never^ you will feel the 
deep necessity, were it only on account of the 
execution of your office, of being a man of 
God. If your own life and conversation, as 
exhibited to your flock, has not been exem- 
plary and unblameable, your mouth is stopped 
by a sense of shame and by fear of a retort. 
And if in your heart you have never felt the 
conviction of sin, nor therefore apprehended 
the preciousness of forgiveness in Christ, you 
can have neither the knowledge nor the will to 
raise this conviction in others. If you have 
not experienced peace, you wiU not be able to 
preach peace, except it be peace where there 
is no peace. Still more, if your conscience 
plainly accuse you, you wiU fear to place 
before another that which you yourself are 
loth to behold. And if you be a man-pleaser 
from any motive whatever, — and all motives to 
such conduct may be resolved into a compli- 
ance with another's sin for the sake of your 
own, — ^you cannot be a faithful minister to the 
conscience of the sick sinner. 

In shorty here, in this sick chamber, lies the 
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■ test of the efficacy of your ministry. Seek it 
nowhere else; every where else the proof is 
confounded with the proof of mere adjuncts, 
which, however useful, may not be indispensa- 
ble. A crowded Church proves in itself nothing 
more than the talent of popular address ; gene- 
ral favour needs prove nothing more than the 
possession of popular manners, or a worldly- 
minded skill in managing bodies of men, or 
even a versatility of adaptation to the prevailing 
humour of the day. But here you stand upon 
your character; and who so sharpsighted to 
any defects in it, as the sick sinner ; for, in the 
first place, being desirous of excusing himself, 
he wishes to think himself no worse than others. 
And it will be a great step if he can think him- 
self not much worse than you. In the next 
place, he is naturally jealous of that superiority 
which you in this position assume, and there- 
fore will not let you keep it without being com- 
pletely satisfied with your qualification for it. 
And again, since he entirely depends upon you, 
and wishes to commit himself for the work of his 
salvation to your directions and help, he anxi- 
ously considers what confidence he can place 
in you for such vital support. And here also 
you yourself stand upon the testimony of your 
own conscience. If your inward man be uii- 

■ sound and not deeply serious, you will have 
neither natural courage, nor spiritual encou- 
ragement for your work. 
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Yes ! for the real work of the ministry you 
are quite incompetent, if you cannot stand by 
the sick man^s bed a truly spiritual man, both 
in his estimation and in your own conscience. 
How can you condemn to him that which your 
practice, however indirectly, approves? How 
can you protest against the vanity of a world 
in which you yourself do not maintain your 
distinctive character? How can you expound 
a scripture to his heart, which you have never 
received into your own? How can you warn 
against a judgment-day for which you have 
never prepared yourself? How can you hold 
forth the bliss of the saints in the world to 
come, when it has not drawn forth your own 
aspiration, nor fixed your own serious look? 
And how can you remind him of the neglected 
duties of his station, when you yourself have 
been an irregular visitor, a lazy inspector of 
your own parish ? 

For the mechanical part, if I may so term it, 
of your visit, you must be left in great measure 
to your own experience. From that you will 
most probably derive some such rule as the 
following. 

Having in a preparatory conversation ob- • 
tained sufficient insight into the case to direct 
you, and also brought the sick man's attention 
to the point desired, which is not always a 
short or easy task, you open Scripture, read a 
suitable passage, and then expound it with an 

G 
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especial view to his condition ; applying it also, 
by the way, to point some of your previous re- 
marks on his ohservations. This will introduce 
the way to a much more free communication of 
the thoughts of his heart to you, than you 
could otherwise have obtained. You will open, 
with the key of the word of God, what would 
have remained fast shut against your mere per- 
suasion ; and he will yield to its authority, what 
he never would have conceded to yours. With 

• that book in your hand, you speak not as a 
common man. Hence your exposition will 
often merge into a conversation, which, while 
it relieves his heart, informs you of the best 
course to pursue on future occasions. You 
end with an appropriate prayer, reference being 
made in it to what you have just said, or read, 
or learned ; so that, being poured forth from a 
heart deeply impressed with the present cir- 
cumstances, and fiilly aware of their peculiar 
necessities, it is also accompanied by a heart 
deeply sensible of the force of its petitions, 
and in earnest concord with all its expression. 

But what then becomes of our service of the 
visitation of the sick, and what of the prayers 
which have been compiled for the use of the 
sick room ? As to the first, its use is defined 

[ in the sixty-seventh canon, according to which 
ems to have been designed, on the same 

I principle as the homilies, for the help and use 
f such as could not dispense with its assist- 
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ance. But you may often find occasions of 
reading its admirable exhortation, and reciting 
its prayers. And^ as it is an authorized form, 
no churchman will object to your reading them 
out of the book. This will afford a suitable 
variety in a protracted case ; and in a stage of 
quiet progress^ when^ no new topics being left^ 
you are at hberty to direct the attention your 
own way, and can therefore introduce with 
effect as much as you think necessary of this 
service. 

But the case is widely different as to the 
reading ready-made unauthorized forms of 
prayer to the sick. You are not now reciting 
a portion of the liturgy, and therefore all the 
objections which persons have to the for- 
mality of such praying are without sufficient 
defence, in their opinion at least. And their 
prime objection falls most severely upon you, 
as not being a man of prayer. And most 
assuredly, if you cannot dispense with the use 
of such manuals, you are utterly unquaUfied 
for your situation. For, with such general 
forms, how can you deal with the particular 
emergencies which continually occur at the 
side of the sick bed? Let the number and 
variety of the prayers in your manual be ever - 
so great, it will be impossible to find one 
tolerably suitable to a case into which you have 
fully entered according to the plan above men* 
tioned; and therefore one of these things 

G 2 
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must happen. You must direct your conver- 
sation and reading towards the prayer, which 
is very much like what your parishioners call 
putting the cart before the horse, instead of 
making the prayer reflect on them. Or you 
must make a prayer which has but little con- 
nexion with what has gone before. Or you 
omit all inquiry into the man^s spiritual state ; 
and then, indeed, it little matters what prayer 
you employ. But you must be a well expe- 
rienced man of pi^yer. And you cannot have 
entered into the secrets of your own heart, 
and thus learned the very elements of the 
knowledge of your ministerial office, without 
being such. For your private prayers, how- 
ever they may follow a general plan, must be 
extemporaneous, if they be the true expression 
of an examined heart. For that is continually 
various in affection, and daily, if not hourly, 
experiences different wants. And, therefore, 
" Can this man have ever effectually prayed by 
' himself, who cannot pray in company with 
me ?'^ is the question which the sick man na- 
turally puts to himself, and perhaps to his 
friends also ; and it need not be said how little 
your assistance will be valued on future occa- 
sions. 

But appropriate prayer is the least difficult 
part of your office in the sick room. In fact, 
all your difficulties are over when you come 
to it. The main difficulty lies in the previous 
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conversation^ and there again it lies in the 
combat which you have to maintain with the 
natural man^s self-justifying spirit. You will 
often find it fer from easy, even to convince 
the drunkard of the fallacy of his comfortable 
reflection, "that he has done no harm to any- 
body.** How much less easy to teach the man 
of respectable life, and kind conduct to his 
neighbours, especially to the poor, that unless 
this was done in the faith of Christ, it is all 
nothing worth, and must be cast out of aU 
consideration in the work now before him. 
One defence indeed of self-justification, and 
a very common one, is easily battered down, 
namely, the Pharisaic one of comparison with 
another ; or, what amounts to the same thing, 
the taking merit for not having committed the 
sins which they have not committed. Thus 
one will congratulate himself that he never 
committed murder, and the beggar will thank 
God that he never kept the fine company of 
this vain world. But these are mere outworks, 
which when you have taken, you find a most 
formidable defence behind, and all your real 
work yet to begin. These defences will of 
course vary according to the difierent cha- 
racters. And the number of these is infinite 
through an infinite number of shades. The 
more common, however, may be reduced to the 
. five foUowing classes. (1.) The compKant cha- 
racter. (2.) The reserved character. (3.) The 
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forward character. (4.) The fanatical character. 
(5.) The hardened character. 

(1.) The compliant character is the most un- 
eatiafactory of all. He assents to all that you 
say, and is whatever you choose to call him. 
But this is not from a spirit of humility, but 
from the same feeling with which the Komanist 
is GO apt to put himself into the hands of his 
priest. He has put the work of the salvation 
of his soul into your handa, and of the care of 
his body into the physician's ; and he pa- 
tiently awaits the result of each. He is not 
to think for himself, — else, why put himself 
under directions ? — but implicitly to do as he is 
bidden. The matter is with him a sort of opua 
operatum, and when you have left him, he con- 
gratulates himself that your visit has given him 
another push towards the haven where he 
would be, and forthwith proceeds to read the 
book which you have recommended, and also 
takes the doctor's physic, as a matter of course, 
which must be done, and no questions asked. 
Thus he contentedly awaits your next visit, 
which is to advance him still further. When 
you return, he praises the fore- mentioned book 
in some general common-place terms, listens 
to all that you say, professes everything that 
you wish, repeats the words of the prayer after 
you, and bids you farewell for the day with 
k jnany acknowledgments for much benefit re- 
f iJeivedj and flattering thanks for your kindness 
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and attention. Now of the real state of this 
man^s heart you have no knowledge, nor will 
he let you have. For the probability is, that 
all this is an expedient to hide much even from 
himself. He does not trust himself to his own 
direction, because then he must come under 
the painful cognizance of his conscience ; and 
therefore he commits himself to you, whose 
questions cannot search his bones and marrow. 
And sensible of this deficiency in one direction, 
he endeavours to make up for it by superfluity 
in another, and supply the want of confident 
communication to you by most implicit obe- 
dience to your directions ; just as men most 
closely follow the directions of a physician 
whom they have feared to entrust with the 
whole secret of their case. It is in fact a 
course of studied self-delusion, by which he 
endeavours to represent himself to his own 
eyes not such as he knows himself to be, but 
such as you suppose him to be. Little good 
can be done with such a character; he does 
not indeed wear a defence of steel and brass 
against your attacks. But the soft quilted 
jerkin is known to spend the force of a bullet 
against which steel and brass were not proof. 

(2.) The reserved character, on the contrary, 
often turns out a very satisfactory case. His 
very reserve arises out of good principles ; it 
arises from a high independent feeling which 
forbids him to throw himself into the hands of 
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another: from a spirit of discretion which 
prompts him to explore before he trusts : from a 
generous spirit^ the opposite of selfishness, which 
tells him that he has no right to trouble another 
with his concerns, and that he ought exclusively 
to bear his own burden : from a delicacy which 
inclines him to conceal his merits no less than 
his defects : and above all, from an honesty of 
heart, through which he looks his sins in the 
face, and the intense contemplation of them 
makes him silent ; his reserve, therefore, arises 
from very frilness of heart. You converse with 
him, but his answers are short, and give you 
no notice as to how you are succeeding with 
him. Visit succeeds visit ; and yet you scarcely 
know more of him than when you first began. 
But you find that your visits become more ac- 
ceptable ; his friends tell you that he has been 
expecting you, talking of you, and repeating 
something which you hav€ said ; and thus in 
process of time you find that you have won his 
regard, his afiection, his confidence; and 
although he will decline formally to open his 
heart in words, he wiU give you means of form- 
ing a judgment ; and in the last hour a squeeze 
of the hand, and a look of smiling hope, an- 
nounce to you that most probably you have 
not laboured in vain. 

(3.) The forward character is both difficult 

,and painful to deal with. He is generally B 

person of some quickness, of ready memory, 
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but of no solidity ; and is puffed up with con- 
ceit from haying skimmed together some super- 
ficial and unconnected information. He replies 
toyou, therefore, with a great parade of tnusms 
and common-places^ and with a large show of 
texts and religious phraseology ; and from 
the deliberate manner of his deUvery, and from 
the time which he takes up, would seem to be 
instructing you, rather than you him. Thus 
he holds you at a distance and fights you ofi^ 
and there would willingly keep you, for con- 
science whispers to him that it is better that 
he should not be approached too closely. He 
expresses, however, his approbation of what you 
say ; but he does it rather as a ludse than as 

of cutting short your speech, which he imme- 
diately follows with an harangue of his own. 
If you utter a solemn warning, he takes it out 
of your mouth to apply it to his neighbours^ 
whose darkness and neglect he pities. Indeed 
in this respect he shows a wonderful foigetful- 
ness of self, which he is not so ready to exhibit 
on other occasions. You have therefore much 
difficulty in reaching him; but you will find 
that a well-pointed remark on the vanity of all 
profession of the lips, on the deeper darkness 
of those who have abused clearer light, and on 
the necessity of vital repentance, will impose a 
short silence, and act as a rebuke to his boast- 
fulness. And if you will follow up the blow. 
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and draw hira out of his generalities into par- 
ticulars, especially in that direction in which 
his faults lie, you will find his crest consider- 
ably fallen. Besides, if you be a man informed 
as you ought to be on all the matters which 
he can touch, you will shortly convince him of 
your undoubted superiority ; and then he will 
resign the field to you, and you can commence 
work. 

(4.) The fanatical character opposes a most 
formidable bar at the outset. He has derived 
an undoubted assurance of the forgiveness of 
all his sins from some impression on hia senses, 
which in the case of sickness is very commonly 
that bright light seen by patients under the 
influence of fever. Now such experience is 
the main article of his creed, and perhaps the 
only definite article which it contains. If there- 
fore you immediately contradict him upon it, 
he will look upon you as little better than a 
heathen and a pubhcan, and have nothing more 
to say to you. But should the time of his 
sickness allow, your instruction will extend 
his creed ; and this done, will tend to weaken 
his dependence upon this single point. And 
by laying stress on the repentance which must 
precede the forgiveness of sins, and the aban- 
donment of them which must follow, you may, 
without directly adverting to it, reduce his 
sensible assurance to a very inferior rank be- 
tween the two ; and if you do not disabuse hiin 
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of the doctrine, deprive it of its most danger- 
ous application. But, alas ! this very tenet 
commonly keeps its maintainer at a distance 
from your place of higher and sounder instruc- 
tion, and estranges him from you as his pastor ; 
and thus it often happens that you do not come 
into communication with him until the hour e£ 
dangerous sickness, when fever and delirium 
have amply supplied him with that desirable 
assurance. And then his state of mental ex- 
citement, of bodily languor, and of confirmed 
prejudice, precludes all attempt at argument* 

(5.) The hardened character is produced not 
only by long and wilful inattention to religious 
observances, but also by that indifference of 
unbelief, which comes on the state of exhaus- 
tion consequent upon the excitement produced 
in men by fknatical preaching. In their languor, 
they yield to temptation, which, from their habit 
of excitement, they follow with a more violent 
course than other people. Thus they wallow 
in the mire ; and the next step in the order of 
temptation is of course to disbelieve the doc- 
trines which condemn their practice. And the 
more fearful the shape in which those doc- 
trines have been delivered, the more deter- 
mined is their unbelief. In this they suddenly 
awake to all the absurdities, the incoherencies, 
and inconsistencies which accompanied such 
preaching, and are too glad to persuade them- 
selves that these accidents are essential to the 
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Gospel. Thus their hardness of heart is con- 
firmed. This is a miserable case; attack them 
where you will, they are callous from long use ; 
and to them the two-edged sword of the Gos- 
pel has become blunted by frequent and fami- 
liar application^ And it requires most careful 
attention; an entrance for answering their 
objections, and introducing the Gospel as a 
consistent building on a firm foundation, must 
be obtained by gentleness, which appears doubly 
gendeness, when seen in union with firmness, 
and is then only Christian gentleness. This 
will lead one whom it is impossible to drive. 
The process must be carried on with all circum- 
spection both of manner and argument; for 
you have to deal with sharp and shrewd ob- 
servers, who, if they can discover a flaw in your 
temper or in your matter, will hail it as salve 
to their consciences. Prepare for your en- 
counter with such persons by careful study of 
your argument, and fervent prayer to assist 
your endeavours and to dispose their hearts. 
As to the hardened heart which has not foregone 
the almost instinctive belief of Gospel truth, 
the case is a plain and easy one ; no time need 
be lost in making cautious and scientific ap- 
proaches, but you will open your battery against 
it at once. 

This brief enumeration of characters will 
show you how necessary it is to have an early 
intercourse with the sick. It is melancholy to 
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think how little in general Christ's minister can 
do for the dying man. He is commonly in so 
weak a state of body and mind^ that he cannot 
muster attention to that length and depth of 
instruction which is requisite to infuse into him 
a well-grounded hope. He is often indeed from 
this very weakness in a most excitable state. 
You may easily melt him into tears by fervid 
appeals to the love which the Son of God mani- 
fested for sinners; you may without difSculty 
extract from him vehement resolutions of living 
quite a new life, should it please the Lord to 
spare him ; you may inspire him not only with 
lively hope, but with triumphant assurance. 
But seldom indeed, most seldom, will either 
the time or the state of his body and mind 
allow of your awakening a genuine repentance ; 
brought to the brink of judgment, he is too apt, 
from very fear, to avert his eyes from the very 
preUminary of repentance, namely, the steady 
retrospect of his sins, and rather to look for- 
ward with an eagerness of hope which nothing 
can justify. The more experience you gain, 
the more you will doubt the sincerity of any 
such affection exhibited upon a death-bed, and 
will question the success of your efforts for the 
salvation of the dying. You may console and 
encourage, but rarely indeed can you convert. 
In the course of a few years you will have a 
considerable list of living persons, whom you 
have attended upon in what seemed a mortal 
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sickness ; and how many of these will you find 
living up to the tows and resolutions with 
which they so vehemently protested their sin- 
cerity ! I wish that yon may be certain of one, 
and not see some of the rest more reckless than 
before, having taken in seven devils in addition 
to that which was cast out and has returned. 

It is with a view, then, to their recovery, much 
more than to their death, that you will have to 
visit most of your sick ; then your attentions 
may be effectual and fruitful ; you wilt at least 
have obtained a hold upon them of which they 
are conscious ; you will have gained an insight 
into their condition which they cannot deny to 
you or disguise to themselves ; yon can appeal 
to their solemn protestations when death stared 
them in the face ; you can remind them of the 
long-suffering of God which then spared them ; 
you can entreat them not to neglect so plain 
and gracious a warning. Never therefore lose 
sight of a sick man when his dangerous crisis 
is over; but keep up your visits as regularly, 
if not as frequently, as before. The time which 
is taken up by his recovery, the period which 
elapses between his rising up again from the 
gates of death, and treading once more the 
public walk of life, is a most precious seeding- 
time, which thou, O sower of the Word, must 
not neglect, but turn to the fullest account ! 
then the soil of the heart is mellowed and moist, 
i both to receive and cherish the seed. 
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Then therefore guide the returning joy of his 
heart ; keep open its door, that it be not shut 
again to the entertainment of spiritual things ; 
remind him of the devotion which he promised 
of the remainder of his days ; support him in 
maintaining the impulse against the resistance 
of the stream of the world, which henceforward 
begins to flow full and strong upon him once 
again. 

It is incalculable how much may be made of 
common sicknesses, which merely confine a man 
to his bed-room, or perhaps only to his house. 
They give you an opportunity— the propriety 
whereof the sick man cannot dispute— of serious 
conversation and of regular instruction, and ' 
you have his heart in the most suitable condi- 
tion ; sufficiently alive to the sense of the mor- 
tality of his body, sufficiently vigorous for 
sphitual action, not prostrate with fear, amaze- 
ment, and perplexity, and rising by reaction out 
of this state into one of most unreasonable exul- 
tation, but calm, sober, attentive. Every thing 
gives you encouragement. 

But of such sicknesses as these you will sel- 
dom be aware, without a system of regular visita^ 
tion of your parish ; even then, some of shorter 
duration will escape you ; but when once your 
system of visiting all the sick, however slight 
their sickness, shall be known, and when known 
it will be appreciated by a sufficient number, 
then you will often be asked upon your rounds, 

11 
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whether you have seen such and such an one, 
for that they are unwell. Thus, both from 
your own investigation, and from the informa- 
tion of others, you will have every opportunity 
of visiting the sick with timely succour. 

These considerations will not have failed to 
show to you the utter inefficiency of the minis- 
try of those who wait for a summons to the 
sick man's bed-side. If they be commonly 
dihgent, their visit, except in sudden cases, 
will always forestall those summons; and of 
what use can they be, when they arrive on no 
earlier notice ? for the message for help to his 
necessities is seldom sent until those neces- 
sities are become too glaring and urgent to be 
neglected ; and then they press on him so hea- 
vily, as to put him out of the reach of much 
effectual assistance from your functions. The 
minister of spiritual help who can delay his 
appearance so long, can have little spiritual 
help to give in any case, and will soon find 
that such as he proffers is little valued and sel- 
dom required. He may be called upon now 
and then, merely in the office of priest, to ad- 
minister a formal rite ; but scarcely ever, as a 
minister of the word, to comfort and instruct. 
Thus he may obtain abundance of leisure either 
for society or for study, but it will be unblest 
for either object ; his friends will not endure ; 
his labours will not profit ; and it will be a con- 
tinual reproach to him in the consciences of 
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others wfafle he is Ihring, and in his own con- 
sdence, when he is dying. 

Snch is your Tiritatkm a£ the sick, if yoa 
shall execute it faithfully. Is it not a great 
work? Have you not extreme need of help 
firom above, to enable you for it? And you 
that are to pray by the side of others, have you 
not need to pray for yourself? Tou that are 
to be the discemer of the spirits of others, 
must you not be diligent to examine your own 
spirit? You that are to repose others on well- 
founded hope, must you not go forth to your 
labour in well-founded hope? How often, if 
you be in earnest, will these and similar inter- 
rogations be put by your heart, as you traverse 
your rounds, and quit one sick-bed for another, 
one spectacle of anguish and mortality for ano- 
ther ! What a circuit does your mind take of 
solemn reflection upon things of the earth, 
and things above the earth, yea and things 
under the earth! Not even when you have 
returned home, will you have lost sight of the 
sick. At your morning and evening prayer in 
your chamber, you will tell them out by name 
amidst the objects of your intercession at the 
throne of mercy. This very act increases your 
interest in them, pledges your attention to 
them, and stimulates your exertions for them. 
Nor, let the list be ever so large, will you drop 
one out of your memory in your course of visi- 
tation. You cannot forget those on earth whom 

H 
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you have remembered before the throne of hea- 
ven. It is advisable indeed to register theia 
in a written list. But much more advisable to 
record them on this table, from which the acci- 
dents of worldly occupation can scarcely avail 
to expunge them. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE CLERGYMAN IN CHURCH. 



To the clergyman who is attent;ive to his round 
of weekly duty, the Lord's day returns with 
peculiar enjoyment. It is his holiday ; so he 
considers it, and not his working day, as the 
formal idler will consider it. He has iadeed 
arduous duties for the day, but they are of a 
quiet character. He spares indeed no exertions 
in praying and preaching, but he is now re- 
moved from the excitement of personal inter- 
course and conflict, from the anxiety, and some- 
times heart-rending pain, of the visit to the 
dying, and from the various and often perplex- 
ing interruptions of parochial business. And 
not only his mind has repose, but his body also 
enjoys rest from the weariness of long walks, 
and of going from house to house. Blessed 
indeed is the day, and blessed be He that made 
it. This first day of the week presents to him 
a lively type of the first day of eternity, when 
there shall be the gathering of his people unto 
the Lord. For now he sees joined with him in 
one flock, and gathered before the Lord^ those 

h2 
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whom he has seen scattered on their various 
worldly stations and callings during the week. 
There he sees a stray-sheep, whom he has 
never seen before, but on whom his persuasion 
has prevailed. There he sees some sick person 
reappearing, on whom he has been long attend- 
ing. There he beholds some family whom he 
has lately been consoling amid death ; but they 
have now left their privacy, and resumed their 
place of public waiting upon the Lord; there 
he beholds in the solemn character of worship- 
pers, and calm, and neatly drest, those whom 
in the course of the week he has beheld in 
the busy bustle and slovenly undress of their 
worldly occupation. O blessed day! he has 
been tending the scattered sheep in the wild 
pasture all the week, wearied and faint with 
going to and fro, and to-day he stands over 
them in the fold. He has been sowing all the 
week, and to day is his harvest home. And let 
but the air be calm, and the ground dry, and 
the sun shining, what day so full of pure and 
free enjoyment, both in body and in mind, to 
the clergyman ? When the early ringing of the 
bells comes upon his ears in the morning, does 
he not think indeed of the morning of the resur- 
rection, and falling on his knees, invoke the 
blessing of the good Shepherd upon his over- 
sight of the flock on that day. 

It is indeed comparatively a day of monoto- 
nous routine. But in this contrast, in this dis- 
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tinctive sabbatical character, lies the charm of 
its enjoyment to the Clergyman. He has now 
ample leisure and scope for his own calm re- 
flections ; all is peace and quietude around him ; 
there is indeed a crowd in the churchyard ; but 
it is unlike any other crowd. It is awaiting 
the opening of the service, and not collected 
for business or amusement. It is still, and 
well drest, and broken into various groups, of 
which one is gathered round the grave of some 
deal* friend, another is a whole family standing 
at the tomb of a grandfather, another surrounds 
and discusses the sundial : and apart from the 
rest you will see the widow at the grave of her 
husband, the orphan at the grave of his father, 
the mother at the grave of her child. Through 
such a crowd you pass on to the door. 

You have to perform two grand duties to- 
day, that of common prayer, and that of public 
exhortation. In the former, you are a mere 
mouthpiece : in the latter, an independent and 
authoritative speaker. But do not therefore 
undervalue the former, and overvalue the latter ; 
if you do, may it not be that you love your own 
glory rather than the glory of God, and the 
exhibition of yourself rather than the edifica- 
tion of your people ? For assuredly the prime 
object of the day is the presenting ourselves 
together before the Lord, in humble adoration 
of our common Father and King. Exhorta- 
tion is but subordinate and preparatory to 
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this ; you of all people ought not to be guilty 
of the confusion which ignorance and love of 
excitement on the part of the people, and vanity 
and love of exhibition on the part of the preacher 
have made, as to the relative rank and import- 
ance of these two offices. To such an extent 
does this prevail, that in some sectarian meet- 
ings the very reading of Scripture is restricted 
to the delivery of the text of the preacher *. 
This is indeed setting up the word of man 
above that of God ; and what possible right 
such religionists have to quarrel with those 
whom they accuse of setting up tradition above 
Scripture, it is difficult to see. The same carnal 
motive influences both parties ; in the one, the 
people desire to see a spectacle, the priest to 
make an exhibition. In the other, the people 
desire also an exhibition, and the preacher 
makes one ; thus both are accommodated. The 
preacher obtains a clear unincumbered stage, 
and the people have no interruption of dull 
calm to lower their excitement, nor do they 
hear anything to which they are bound to pay 
a painful attention. This corruption, which in 
fact only substitutes the sermon for the mass, 
though happily not received into our Church, 
infects too many of its members. The cause is 
obvious; prayer requires strong intention of 
mind, being a continual and laborious propping 

1 This i^ideecl waa fkho the cuse with the Puritans. 
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up of the heart, which is ever ready to slip down 
again to earth. It requires a fixing of the 
thoughts and feelings on every sentence as it is 
uttered, so as to appropriate it. And it re- 
quires moreover a sincere purpose and a good 
conscience. But the sermon needs not to re- 
quire, and when thus overvalued, does not 
engage, anything more than open ears and 
eyes. Too often may you see attitudes of list- 
less inattention during the reading of a passage 
of the word of God, when afterwards all will be 
erect with attention to its human exposition. 
But our generation is one which is always seek- 
ing a sign; it must have something sensible, 
external, carnal, to affect its superficial feelings, 
and attract its dull attention. Unspiritual as 
it is, it is averse to reflection, to self-examina- 
tion, to the careful weighing and pondering of 
the thoughts of the mind, to the heaving from 
below of the affections of the heart through 
profound contemplation. It prefers to have 
its stagnant putrid surface agitated by every 
wind of doctrine, rippled by every breath of 
popular opinion and passion. 

Now the peculiarity of your profession is, 
that you are not a man of this world. So far 
from it, that you are one of an army which is 
engaged in continual conflict with that world ; 
yea, and what is more still, an ofHcer in that 
army. Be not therefore consenting to it ; strip 
it of that specious assumption of spirituality 
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with which it so frequently disguises its grossest 
carnality. And therefore on this mornings 
when you arise to a work of most subtile 
spiritual temptation, drive out the devil of sel- 
fishness with a peculiar prayer. Entreat that 
on this day, when you meet your people in 
all the ensigns of an ambassador from God, 
in all the authority of one of his commissioned 
servants, you may subdue every throb of the 
vanity which besets so exalted a station, and 
attract not attention to yoiu-self rather than to 
God ; that you set not yourself up as an idol 
in the house of your God to be admired; that 
you be not an actor alluring by gesture and 
declamation, and turn not the heraldry of the 
good tidings of salvation to the ventilating of 
some new and startling statement, which, 
though it may be of the truth, can convey but 
little instruction, flattering as it does the cor- 
rupt affections of the love of novelty and ex- 
citement. 

Having thus generally stated these precau- 
tions, let us take a closer view of the duties of 
the day. I. The grand and primary object is 
prayer to God in the name of Christ ; and this 
in our Liturgy is inwoven with certain needfril 
accessories, because the Church assembled has 
always a double duty to perform. She has to 
confess in penitence and thanksgiving before 
God, and to testify in firm and open declaration 
before men. In the prayers we comprehend 
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the whole flock of mankind^ and beseech mercy^ 
forgiveness^ and blessings^ (1) on the congrega- 
tion here present ; (2) on the Church of the 
nation^ including therein all authorities spiritual 
and temporal; (3) on the whole Church; (4) 
on all men^ of all estates and conditions. And 
the Church takes advantage of the solemn 
occasion (1) to read out the word of God^ in 
order to purify our hearts, and inform our 
imderstanding. (2) Having thus delivered a 
portion of the very authentic truth, she sets 
forth in the Creeds, a summary of the whole 
truth of Scripture, and also testifies against the 
false doctrines of deceivers. And who that will 
but enter into the spirit of thisipart, does not 
feel the force of such dcwnright proclamation 
of essential truths, and respond with animated 
assent to clause after clause, as they succeed 
like the notes of a trumpet ? (3) And in the 
Commandments she testifies, in the very words 
of God^s statutes, against the corrupt practices 
of the world. And who that really attends^ 
does not experience a wholesome awe coming 
on him with the sound of these denouncements 
of disobedience, and feel himself a sinner utterly 
needing the righteousness which is in Jesus 
Christ? 

So solemn, so reasonable is the scheme of 
this service, and it is clothed in language of 
suitable beauty and majesty. And yet there 
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have been men who could hurry over this part, 
, and slur it with a low voice, in order that they 
may obtain time and strength for the effusions 
of their own scanty minds. They have been 
quite unaware that they have thus lost the very 
object which they were seeking, if indeed they 
were seeking the edification of their hearers. 
For surely the good and lasting effect of the 
sermon must depend upon the frame of mind, 
into which both preacher and hearers have been 
brought by the previous prayers. And if that 
be one of negligence, perhaps even of con- 
temptuous negligence, what of good can be ex- 
pected, and what of evil may not be expected ? 
Unpurged in 'heart, unpurified in conscience, 
unprepared in understanding and affection, 
perhaps, alas! inwardly complaining of the 
irksomeness of so much praying, they rise up 
i5pom their knees, and commence what they 
consider the real business of the day ; he with a 
worldly minded spirit of exhibition and dis- 
play, they with a spirit of curiosity, and with a 
craving of a stimulus to the languor which 
they ought not to feel. How can a blessing 
fall upon what can now be nothing better than 
a mutual worship between man and man, the 
one party flattering, the other admiring ? No 
wonder that in places where the sermon is thus 
unduly preferred, there is commonly a com- 
plaint of the unfruitfulness of sermons, and 
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loose persona have been bold enougb to say, 
that the more preaching there was, the worse 
people became. 

Dress up your own heart then, and the hearts 
of your hearers, with meet preparation by a 
proper and hearty discharge of this office, if 
you would not have your preaching to affect 
but as a tinkling cymbal. And in your private 
introductory prayer, pray for the grace of the 
Holy Spirit to enable yon }a put your heart 
into all that you are going to pronounce, so 
that at least one among you, and he from 
whom it is in the first place required, may 
present, upon this his day, a veritable homage 
and acceptable offering unto the Lord. In this 
mind you will not read out the prayers, but you 
will pray them out. There will be no elocu- 
tion, no declamatory delivery, no appearance 
of study, which may excite a suspicion that 
you are thinking less of God than of yourself, 
but a solemn natural utterance in every way 
proper to the occasion. Be but in earnest, 
only remember continually where you are, and 
what you are about, and then you will find 
even the mechanical part come of itself. There 
will be a careful pitching of voice, a proper 
variety of modulation, distinct articulation, clear 
intonation, and well-directed enipbaaia. For all 
these are much more at the command of our 
physical powers, if we set them to work under our 
spiritual faculties, than is commonly believed. 
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And in this mind you will do all things de- 
cently and in order, endeavouring to deliver 
the letter in all its spirit, and to carry out the 
form in all its substance. As an instrument 
and officer of your Church, bound to its regu- 
lations by solemn oath, and on every principle 
of evangelical obedience and charity, you will 
not slight the minute directions which regulate 
her ceremonies, nor set up your own judgment, 
or perhaps fancy,«and despise her ordinances 
in anything. They have undergone the care- 
ful revision of heads at least as wise in heavenly 
wisdom as yours, and have been gladly ac- 
cepted by hearts, which proved their sincerity 
by resisting unto blood, which is more than 
you have done, and which you may well con- 
sider, whether, if occasion call, you may be able 
to do. And you may add to this the considera- 
tion, whether the captious neglect of non-essen- 
tials will render you more firm in standing up 
for essentials ; the history of our Church says. 
No! 

And now let us suppose you arrived at the 
end of this part. If you have had your heart 
in it, you will find that heart well fitted indeed 
for the office of the exposition of the word of 
God. It will have been humbled by sincere 
confession, and moreover by the rebuke of its 
own short-comings, which is so forcibly con- 
veyed to the lively conscience by the perfect 
sincerity and the perfect attention required by 
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the effective utterance of the prayers. But it 
will also have been stablished in faith^ improved 
in knowledge, furthered in grace. You will 
now be capable of suitably delivering a message 
from the most High God, a message of re- 
conciliation, accompanied with promises and 
threats. And you will not forget that this 
message is directed also to yourself, as some do 
who speak as if they were angels and not men : 
yea, as if they were Christ preaching to the 
disobedient spirits now in prison. You will 
preach with all earnestness, with all solemnity ; 
but you will never work yourself up into what 
is called a rant. For that, if sincere, belongs to 
a state of mind which is utterly at variance 
with that not only of the Christian preacher, 
but of every true Christian. What passage is 
there in all Scripture, the proper recitation 
of which admits of it? why then should your 
sermon? Such extravagances will, no doubt, 
attract the attention of the vulgar, and satisfy 
that vacuity in their minds which requires to 
be filled up with excitement. But it will repel 
those who are most capable of sound instruc- 
tion. They deeply feel the impropriety of aU 
heat and ftime, and your shouts will remind 
them more of the priest of Baal, than of the 
minister of Christ. Should you ever be trans- 
ported into such fits, depend upon it that you 
have either indulged an unevangelical impetu- 
osity of mind, or you are methocUcal amid your 
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madness^ and studying effect. In either case 
you have not remembered either what you are, 
or where you are ; and in the latter, have been 
preaching not Christ but yourself; not to a 
Christian congregation, but to a theatrical 
audience. 

The use of action also by the minister of the 
Gospel of Christ, requires the exercise of good 
taste and sound discretion. Its limits are ob- 
viously narrow ; for he must not for a moment 
allow his manner to be confounded with that of 
the actor in the theatre, or of the popular 
haranguer on the hustings, or even of the 
speaker on the platform of a religious meeting. 
The opinion of pure antiquity seems to have 
been against it, unless very moderately used. 
The Greeks were a very excitable people, and 
much given to enforce their speaking with 
action ; but the exquisite taste and pure piety 
of the better days of their Church was griev- 
ously offended with the action of Paul of Samo- 
sata, who used to strike his thigh, and stamp 
with his feet. We then, so cold a people as 
scarcely ever, on common occasions, to employ 
it, ought to be offended at a much quieter ex- 
hibition. That a little of it has a good effect 
cannot be doubted; it persuades us that the 
speaker is in earnest, and it fixes the attention 
which is too apt to wander away from mere 
words ; but if carried beyond a certain limit, it 
only gratifies and fosters a sensual love of spec- 
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tacle and desire of excitement in the viilgar, 
and if tolerated by others, withdraws their 
attention from the sermon to the man. In 
any recitation whatever it will be found, I be- 
heve, that we least remember to any good 
effect, those passages which have most excited 
us by the external apparatus of their dehvery. 
Indeed, we often quarrel with ourselves in our 
cool moments, for having been so carried away 
by what now, on calm reflection on as much 
aa we can remember, turns out to be the most 
empty part of the whole. 

Your own habitual manner, and the nature 
of the matter before you, must decide this 
question for you. If your temperament be 
naturally cold, if your address be naturally 
quiet and motionless, you had better not 
attempt action, but endeavour to express your 
subject by appropriate intonation. In short, 
when a man has once deeply felt his true posi- 
tion, and according to that provided against 
his natural defects, so that he may neither 
manifest a repulsive coldness, which looks too 
much like indifference, nor exhibit undue 
warmth, which impresses a suspicion of insin- 
cerity, he has only to do as earnestness of heart 
will prompt him; and if action be natural to 
him, he will employ it in subjection to the re- 
straint which the sense of the deep solemnity 
if the occasion imposes. 
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Earnestness of manner is the main point; 
and if you assume a tone or gesture which 

* your people know to be not natural to you, the 
impression is by no means favourable ; but if 
you manifest it, even in your voice only, in its 
natural key, and in accordance with your un- 
derstood temperament, it will not fail to fix 
attention, and draw hearts after your words. 
This part, indeed, which is played by the voice, 
is the substance of the art of delivery, of which 
action is but the accident. To this end, your 
principal aim must be flexibiUty and distinct- 
ness. They are both, in a certain degree, gifts 
of nature, and more commonly so than the loss 
of them, through neglect, appears to argue; 
but they may be recovered by due attention 
and careful exercise, where they have not been 
originally utterly denied; and they will grow 
with the occasion, much faster, for instance, in 
a large church, than in a small one. Variety 
is also attained by turning to different parts of 

, the church, and distinctness requires, besides 
the articulate pronunciation, a pitching of the 
voice into the more distant and less favoiu*ed 
parts of the building. And here lie the bor- 
ders of utterance and action. 

But even of this mechanical part much will 
depend upon the sermon. The experienced 
preacher instinctively constructs his sentences 
according to the scale of his voice, so that the 
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pauses may agree with the intervals of rest 
which its easy exertion demands^ and the flow 
of the words may agree with the rise and fall 
of his natural intonation. In fact, mind^ and 
style, and utterance, are in close connexion. 
To obtain this end with the greatest success, 
he will employ as little formal explanation and 
argumentative statement as possible ; since this 
must keep his voice in one uniform tone, and 
deprive it of all its advantages of power of 
flexibility. Not to say that it should likewise 
be avoided on higher grounds, which will be 
stated presently. He is choice also, not only 
as to the quality, but also as to the quantity of 
a word which he is going to use. Having to 
preach to the poor as well as to the rich, he 
avoids as much as possible the long words of 
Latin origin ; not only because of the unfami- 
liarity of their meaning to their understandings, 
but also because of the indistinctness of their 
sounds to their ears. For both from exposure 
to the weather, and from scanty experience in 
listening to a reader or speaker, at least of the 
higher phraseology of our language, they can- 
not readily catch the sound of such words, 
which, having many syllables, and but one 
among them with a strong accent, come faint 
and confused upon their ear ; still the preacher 
cannot dispense with all these words, and the 
proof of good utterance lies in the clear though 
subdued articulation of the unaccented sylla- 
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bles. This is^ perhaps^ a still more rare accom- 
plishment than proper action. 

This may seem to be going into trifles ; but 
nothmg in all his department is trifling to him 
who is desirous to execute his duty faithfully. 
And what, after all, is a duty, but a sum of 
minute, and therefore apparently trifling, detail 
of well-doing ? The miser tells you, that if you 
look afler the pence, the pounds will take care 
of themselves, and you will grow rich. The 
same principle holds in growing rich unto any 
excellency ; and the man, who would attain to 
his full measure of efficiency as a preacher of 
the Gospel of Christ, must, in the first in- 
stance, look well to his words and syllables. 

But these are the body. Earnestness is the 
spirit and life-giving principle, without which 
the most appropriate delivery will be of little 
avail. But how can you be earnest without 
being sincere, and how are you sincere, unless 
in all blamelessness of conversation you dili- 
gently walk the rounds of your parish during 
the week, like a good shepherd to keep off from 
your flock the roaring lion that walketh about ? 
So closely connected is your duty in the pulpit 
with your duty in your daily round, your 
ministry in the Church with your ministry in 
the house. If you shall neglect the latter, 
then, however for a while you may succeed 
in drawing congregations by enticing words of 
' ' wisdom, yet in the end, you will be left 
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with a remnant; for you have not won the 
blessing of God, nor given demonstration of 
the aid of his Spirit. 

And now let us leave these elements, and go 
on to a higher part of our subject. In arrang- 
ing your scheme of subjects for the pulpit, in 
your manner of treating them, in forming your 
style, your manner of delivery, do not in any 
way conform to the standard which your con- 
gregation shall choose for you, unless it be 
quite agreeable to your good taste, and sound 
conscientious judgment. You must seek God's 
approval, and not men's; you must consider 
how you appear before Him, and not how 
before them. Men, and all show before men, 
must be utterly cast out of sight, and the judg- 
ment of God must alone be regarded. The 
preacher of the Gospel of Christ must never 
forget that he is the teacher, and therefore the 
leader, and not the follower, of men. He has 
nothing to do with their likings or dislikings. 
Whether in season or out of season, he must 
press that which his best judgment approves, 
if he would not be the slave of those to whom 
God has sent him as a master of instruction. 

This is a vital point indeed, in the matter of 
your sermon. Here lies one of the severest 
and most scrutinizing trials of your sincerity 
and courage, and not the less severe because 
it meets you upon the very entrance of your 
ministry. And equally trying is popularity 
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and unpopularity. If you shall become imme- 
diately popular, then you are encouraged to 
persevere in the plan with which you have 
begun ; but as you are in your novitiate, and 
even at the threshold of that, this is likely, 
from want of experience, to be very imperfect ; 
and thus you will exclude that improvement 
to which the exertion of your talents, under the 
grace of God, would have brought you. You 
ought rather to suspect that you are wrong ; 
for, in the very first place, popularity, when 
immediate, cannot have been gained by anv 
sterling merit of the preacher. In some casea 
his admired qualities have been merely per- 
sonal; in others, they have been imputed by 
the perverted judgment of his hearers, who are 
prejudiced in favour of exclusive stress upon 
some one particular doctrine, or of a particular 
style of delivery, or of a peculiar phraseology, 
or even of particular attitudes. And in the 
next place, who so unfit to be judges on such 
an occasion, as ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
any congregation upon earth ? Have they sufii- 
cient divine knowledge to be arbiters upon 
questions of doctrine? Are they sufficiently 
spiritually minded to be able to discover and 
appreciate the more inward, more spiritual, 
more substantial qualities of their preacher? 
On the contrary, the great majority of your . 
hearers are carnally minded. They like the 
exclusive preaching of some one doctrine, be- 
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cause it flatters their prejudice, favours their 
want of comprehension, their ignorance, their 
narrowness of mind, and affords both to mind 
and soul a short and royal cut to the desired 
end. They like merely external advantages in 
their preacher, from being iU able to judge of 
any other; and they often even like a pecu- 
liarity, which is offensive to good taste, from 
their bad taste, as well as because it seems to 
denote them as a peculiar congregation and 
people. And, above all, they like to be taught 
their own ways, just indirectly enough, so as 
that they may not be shocked with the open 
and palpable accommodation to their will, but 
may enjoy the illusion of a thin spiritual veil 
thrown over their own camaUty. And is it 
such a spirit as this, that the steward of the 
truth in Christ is to seek to reconcile ? 

But suppose that you should find your 
preaching unpopular at the outset? Are you 
to be discouraged by the coldness of your 
reception, and abandoning the rule which you 
had laid down for yourself in calm and disin- 
terested moments, under knowledge, under 
taste, under judgment, under prayer, to accom- 
modate yourself to the taste and sentiments of 
your hearers? Be assured, that if your rule 
have been thus formed, your unpopularity will 
not be lasting ; and they who would teach you, 
will insensibly condescend to be taught by 
you. Seeking the approval of God, you will 
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be anxious first of dl to set forth his truth in 
all its comprehension of doctrine and practice, 
laying stress on every point, according to its 
rank in the scheme of the Gospel. You do 
not, indeed, put the habits and temper of your 
congregation out of the question ; for, in a. 
certain sense, you must become all things to 
all men, and have to persuade with kind ex- 
hortation, as well as to teach with authority, 
and to be understood by ignorant and educated 
alike. But you never give up your better 
judgment, for if you have indeed sought God's 
approval, then you would be surrendering 
God's will. No ! nor do you give up your 
good taste, for if you have souglit God's ap- 
proval, then you would be guilty of irreverence. 
No plea of expediency, however in the outset 
it may appear to advance God's cause, must 
tempt you to make such sacrifices. You are 
sure of the end if you will but be patient in 
faith in God. 

And the Lord is sometimes pleased to try 
the faith and patience of his servants, and hides 
from them the increase of their labours, and 
lets them sow on in tears, that their successors 
may reap in joy. Working in the foundation, 
shut up in its narrow trench, they see not, and 
are not seen, of men. But the builders that 
come after them, are elevated upon their work 
before the eyes of the world. How Uttle then, 
indeed, can you judge of the real extent of the 
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effect of your work ; and God may make it less 
visible, however effective, from the very ex- 
ercise of his mercy to you. He knows your 
heart, that it would be too elevated with the 
feeling of success, and He would chasten its 
fond vanity, and would remove out of its way 
the stumbling-blocks which beset a showy 
ministration. Learn then, from seeking the 
approval of God in your own heart, to be in- 
different to man^s depreciation, and care not to 
be rebuked for the means, by people who are 
blind to the end. If you shall be a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, then you will 
so preach, as not to be discouraged by any 
worldly accident attendant upon your minis- 
tration, and will have so preached, as not to 
be dismayed or confounded by any of its re- 
sults. But if you shall be ashamed, whether 
from unsettled views of doctrine and discipline, 
or from the flutterings of a faltering con- 
science, you will have been guided by those 
whom you ought to guide, and when wider 
experience and deeper knowledge shall have 
altered your views, you will either propose 
them in a manner ill-suited to the frankness 
and authority of the professed ambassador of 
God, or run the imminent hazard of losing 
your popularity. 

Begin with God and his truth, and He will 
continue and further you in it. But if you 
once cast a look at man, you have forsaken the 
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only true school of the prophets, and being a 
child of this world, will be unfit to be a steward 
of the mysteries of the worid to come. Un- 
fixed in your principles, how can you but toss 
your hearers about by every wave and wind of 
doctrine? How can you rightly divide the 
word of which you have never sufficiently 
ascertained the extent or bearing? How shall 
you distinguish the milk from the strong food^ 
and choose the proper season for each ? How 
shall you be able to give its proper part and 
proportion of space to the inculcation of the 
several doctrines, and to lay the due stress 
upon each? You may exhort, but you will 
not teach. You may even touch and stir the 
heart, but you will not be able to guide it, 
when it has been set in motion. You may 
create an appetite, but will not be able to 
supply it with wholesome food. 

Dwell with God, in faith, in knowledge, in 
diUgence of service, as a servant in his house, 
unconscious of any other master, looking to 
none else for the most trifling mite of reward. 
Then shalt thou be truly a door-keeper in his 
Church, to open unto many the gates of ever- 
lasting life. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE clergyman's SERMON. 



At any time^ and in any place^ a plain sermon 
is acknowledged to be the most effective. And 
yet few will agree in defining its character. If 
we may judge from the tracts which were 
especially intended to be plain^ as written for 
the plain minds of the poor, a plain sermon 
in the last century meant one of unreadable 
dulness. Plainness was indeed so far con- 
sulted, that the subject was well kept in view, 
and treated with good common sense. And 
these must be confessed to be great merits, 
worthy of imitation at this day. But there 
was nothing approaching to earnestness; the 
style was purposely most dry, cold, and unin- 
viting. Arguments were formally retailed in 
logical series, statements were heavily drawn 
up in language from which all metaphor and 
figure were excluded on principle, as being or- 
namented, and therefore the contrary of plain. 
But after all this careful stripping, it was not 
at all more intelligible to the uneducated. 
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They had stripped it of the fine clothes in 
which the people delight, only to dress it again 
in a hideous and cumbersome habit, analogous 
to that of the Quakers of their day. In fact, 
there cannot be a greater proof of the melan- 
choly truth, that the ministry of the Church 
had almost lost all sight of the lower orders, 
than the quality of the tracts of those days. 
They disclose a total ignorance of the habits of 
thought, of the common attainments, and even 
of the language of the common people. And 
as long as one of them shall survive, it will be 
a monument of shame, condemning a worldly- 
minded generation, who had but too great 
reason to call their cure of souls a benefice or 
a living. 

A plain sermon, is one which is suitable to 
the apprehension of plain minds, that is, minds 
which have been slightly, if at all educated, 
and little accustomed to reflection. Now there 
cannot be a greater mistake, than to suppose 
that metaphor lies out of the way of such 
minds. On the contrary, it forms the staple 
of their language, especially whenever they 
rise to higher matters, because they go by 
analogy instead of deduction, and are in pos- 
session of few general terms. The case was 
just the reverse with the educated ranks of 
the last century, who were so much given to 
general reasoning, that they abandoned the 
field of imagination. Hence their gross mis- 
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take ; a plain sermon therefore, instead of dis- 
carding metaphor must employ it as necessary, 
and instead of using argument as necessary, 
must discard it as quite unsuitable to the 
purpose. You have most probably gone be- 
yond the depth of most of your congregation, 
when you have descended two steps in argu- 
ment. You must, therefore, substitute analogy. 
A happy illustration of this kind will pro- 
duce full and immediate conviction, where the 
strongest argument would not have been ap- 
preciated. Have you never observed that, if 
they would give you the reason of anything, 
they always have recourse to analogy. They 
put salt into their beer to break it, they wish 
for rain that it may bring down the cold. In a 
plain sermon, therefore, while the subject is 
treated as methodically as in any other, (for do 
not suppose that a proper connexion of its 
parts is not felt, however unconsciously,) for 
argument you have recourse to illustration, for 
formal statement to earnest appeal, and forcible 
interrogation, and for the longtailed general 
terms of Latin derivation, you substitute such 
as you can find in the more elementary and 
vernacular portion of our language. To an 
educated mind, especially if it have but lately 
issued forth from the cloisters of learning, this 
is no easy task, though surely no unpleasing 
one. For as the outward man is pleased with 
the pastoral simplicity of the scenery of the 
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country, so is the inward man with the simpli- 
city of the thoughts and language of the coun- 
tryman. But it will never be successfully 
accomphshed, except by one who has come 
close to the hearts and minds, and so to the 
modes of thinking, of his flock by constant 
systematic visitation, and accustomed himself 
through conversation with the healthy, through 
exhortation of the sick, through instruction 
in lecture, to turn himself round with ease, 
and even grace, within their narrow range of 
language. Even then it requires the continual 
exercise of the imagination to invent apposite 
illustrations, and to hit upon a metaphor which 
shall save a long statement, or supersede the 
use of general terms. But the grand source 
of all is the study of the Bible. That is not 
only the fount^n of pure doctrine, but also 
the storehouse of imagery, from which, or 
according to which, you will form your figura- 
tive language, taking especial care that what- 
ever comes from yourself be in perfect keeping 
with the sacred cast of that authority, so that 
your sermon may not admit of being compared 
to a set of modern smartly dressed gentlemen, 
mixed with the grave and re^'erend personages 
of priests and prophets. And that, in the 
English translation, is also the fountain of the 
piuv; and vernacular idiom which you are to 
employ. Such study as this within doors, and 
your regular visitation without doors, are the 
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only effective means of learning to write a plain 
sermon. 

It will now perhaps appear to you, that to 
write a plain sermon is not the easy task which 
it may commonly be supposed to be. It re- 
quires a power and flexibility of mind which 
is not to be found everywhere, as also a quick 
perception of the qualities of the class with 
which you have to deal. Indeed, it may be 
said, without much risk of error, that for one 
who can write such a sermon, there are at least 
a hundred who cannot, though they may suc- 
ceed to admiration in such as are suitable to 
the middling and higher classes. And even 
these classes are always found to prefer a plain 
sermon when they can have it. For it speaks 
an universal language, and is felt by high and 
low. To the high it comes with the same 
ministration of freshness and delight, as do 
their green parks and lawns, on their return 
from the artificial and formal scenes of the 
town. It is in unison with all around them, 
even within the sacred building. And the 
serious amongst them, and indeed not the 
serious only, but the considerate and benevo- 
lent also, experience great satisfaction in 
hearing that, which while it instructs them- 
selves, instructs also the very poorest and 
most ignorant brother among them. Then 
they feel indeed in the sermon, no less than 
in the prayers, that they are all met together 
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in Christ's name, as chUdren of a common 
Father. 

You may ask for an example of the scheme 
of a plain sermon. It should be something as 
follows. 

In the first place, do not take for your text 
any single abstract point, as faith for instance, 
but select a particular text as suitable as possi- 
ble to the particular view in which you intend 
to present it. Thus, do you wish to impress 
the necessity of a steadfast faith; you may 
choose for your text Ephes. iii. 17. "That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.'* 
And observe, by the way, how useful is the 
employment of texts, which, like this, contain 
a figure. You have the highest authority at 
once for your illustration, and, by following it 
out, cannot but improve their understanding of 
the passage, at the same time that you impress 
their hearts with the doctrine. Only take care 
to be quite sure of your figure by a reference 
to the original language; otherwise you may 
make your whole illustration turn upon a figure 
which has no existence, or at least but a doubt- 
ful one, in the text ; thus you may be misled 
by the mere English of 1 John iv. 13. 

Having thus settled your text, you proceed 
briefly to explain faith, as the reception of 
Christ, and show how faith, put into the heart 
by the Holy Spirit, is the beginning of the 
work of salvation ; and how faith, strengthened 
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there by the same Spirit, is the continuance of 
that work. You may then proceed to describe 
the admirable love of Christ, who, when in the 
flesh, refused not the company of publicans 
and sinners, nor does now refuse to enter with 
his Spirit to convert the evil passions in the 
heart of man. And you may awaken the con- 
sciences of your hearers by drawing a picture 
of the inmates of that heart, and then put the 
question to them, if Christ be indeed there by 
faith, if the power of his conversation within it 
be experienced by the conversion of any of its 
afiections. Thus much for Christ's entrance 
into the heart through faith. 

You next go on to illustrate his dwelling in 
the heart by faith, showing what constitutes a 
dweller in a house, and the difference between 
this and a mere lodger. This helps you to 
explain in what hearts Christ is a dweller by 
faith, and in what a mere lodger, and to reprove 
the inconsistency of those numerous professors, 
men of little faith, who are serious to-day, and 
on old courses of levity and sin to-morrow. 
You will appeal to them, and ask them how 
they would entertain a dear friend, whether 
they would not endeavour so to treat him, that 
he should find himself at home, and if they 
would not bring out their best for him. And 
you will put the question to them whether they 
have received Christ with the same sincerity, 
and still retain his presence ; whether the deep 
abiding sense of their natural weakness and 
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sinfulness keeps them ever at the foot of the 
cross ; whether they be in the constant habit 
of prayer, having Christ their High Priest for 
intercession before them; whether they be in 
the regular habit of self-examination, putting 
Christ, as future judge of the quick and dead, 
upon the judgment-seat of their consciences, 
and bringing all the thoughts and affections of 
their hearts to his bar; whether they have 
good ground for a lively hope, or are seeking 
the establishment of a good ground, having 
before their eyes Christ reigning with his saints 
in glory ? Thus you may appeal to their hearts 
and consciences, deprecate indifference and ir- 
resolution, and urge them to redeem the time, 
considering with whom they must dwell for 
ever and ever, either Christ or Satan, in heaven 
or in hell, according as either of them has pos- 
sessed the indwelling of their hearts in the pre- 
sent world. 

There is nothing in such a scheme which 
does not admit of being clothed in the plainest 
language, so as to be apprehended by the 
most ignorant, while it may be made instruct 
tive to the most intelligent, and by good taste 
in the employment of the metaphors, and in 
chaste simplicity of diction, it may even be 
made a literary treat, as well as a stirring ad- 
monition to the most refined. 

There prevail however some notions on the 
subject of plain language which seem to require 
correction. There is at present a great talk 
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about Saxon English. The term itself is erro- 
neous; as well might we talk about Latin 
French. No wonder then that the notion 
which it is meant to convey should be wrong. 
This is, that he who would be well understood 
by the poor, should employ as his staple such 
words as are of Saxon root. Now this is quite 
untrue ; for instance, we may have two equiva- 
lent phrases in our language, neither of which 
shall mainly consist of words of Saxon root, 
and yet the one shall be plain and vernacular, 
the other foreign and hard to be understood; 
Thus there is the abominable vulgarity of the 
EngUsh of the newspapers in the phrase, " It 
will infallibly be productive of most beneficial 
consequences.'' And there is the idiomatic 
plain phrase, " It will not fail to produce most 
excellent fruit." In which all the words, not 
merely auxiliary, are French, and not Saxon. 
And is this a whit less plain than the pure 
English, ^^It cannot but yield a very good 
harvest?" Norman English would be a much 
more suitable term. 

Nor is it true that words are not plain, simply 
because they are of foreign derivation. The 
primary cause is, that they are general terms ; 
that these general terms should have been sup- 
plied from a foreign language is merely acci- 
dental, being owing to the long degradation of 
our language to the exclusive use of the lower 
classes by the Norman conquest, no less than 

K 
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to the exclusive use of the Latin by writers. 
For that part of any language which consists 
of general terms is little used^ and therefore 
imperfectly understood^ by the vulgar. This 
may be illustrated by the use of our word 
" Imagination.'^ Use it in the sense in which 
it occurs in Rom. i. 21, — ^ They became vain 
in their imaginations/' — and the most ignorant 
will understand you. But use it in the abstract 
sense of a faculty of the mind, as in the words, 
^^Imagination presents to our view," — and 
you have probably gone out of sight of all their 
imaginations. Let not therefore words of Latin 
origin be a bugbear, nor indulge iii the pedantiy 
of scraping together all that you can of words 
of Saxon root. Pedantry is always uninteUi-T 
gible, if not ridiculous, to the common people. 
But avoid general terms, and generalizing- 
phrases, as much as possible. The latter 
indeed may always be dispensed with. 

But there is another kind of affectation in 
words, of a much more serious nature, which 
you should never be led into. That is, the 
usage of new-fangled words, such as ^ prayer- 
ful,' which have been added by some to our 
religious phraseology. The progress of con- 
troversy will indeed, by bringing out new dis- 
tinctions, give birth to new terms. But these 
having no such origin, have no excuse, and 
your employment of them will denote bad 
taste in you as a scholar, who should be the 
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last to violate the purity of his native tongue. 
And if you will but consider the point, you will 
not find it to be a token of very proper feeling 
in you as a Christian. For is it not, in reality^ 
as much as to hint, that all who have not used 
those terms, our fathers and forefathers, have 
died destitute of those holy feeUngs which they 
are intended to imply, and that all who do not 
use them are void of religious seriousness? 
Can you wonder that ignorant people should 
come to this understanding, and bandy them as 
party terms expressing the criterion of a faith- 
ful and imfaithfiil Christian? And what a 
shocking corruption is this ! How is it to be 
distinguished from those outward and formal 
tests which the superstitious Romanist applies 
to the discernment of the true servants of God ? 
Away then with such objectionable novelties, 
such uncharitable barbarisms. 

But go to the pure well of English undefiled, 
go to our English Bible. There high and low 
find a common language. And merciful indeed 
was the Lord's providence in furnishing us with 
this standard of communication. For so com- 
pounded is our language of two distinct parts, 
which you may translate from one into the 
other, that there must have arisen a distinct 
language for rich and poor, and a formidable 
.bar to the moral and spiritual improvement of 
the latter, had not this version intervened at a 
happy moment, when the language had attained 
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sufficient extent and power, and when as yet its 
compound character had not so increased as 
to dificloBB a fracture which should leave the 
tongue of the rich on one side, and that of the 
poor OQ the other. Draw then from this well 
the living water of pure English. Imbue your 
style with its phraseology; and do not flatter 
yourself that you have accomplished the work 
when you have made your sermon a patchwork 
of your own observations interwoven with 
scriptural texts. The whole texture of it should 
have a scriptural cast. Of all things disgusting 
. to good taste, not the least is a sermon of washy, 
generalizing, newspaper Enghsh, with a text or 
two of Scripture floating in it. You will be put 
in mind by it of what you often see in a farm- 
yard, where stands a trough of washy liquor, in 
which are floating, here and there, a substantial 
cabbage or turnip-top, while in the next field are 
sheep feeding on turnips. Now you are to be a 
feeder of sheep, and not of swine. 

But while thus anxious to be understood by 
the lowest of your people, do not forget that it 
is your business to raise them continually to a 
higher level. Do not therefore remain at the 
same low degree, and keep them always in ele- 
ments. Your business is to advance them to 
perfection, and this you may do gradually, 
without at any moment exceeding the limits of 
their understanding. If you do not, what good 
are you doing, bow are you furthering their 
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growth in grace and the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? You will then be no better than 
an itinerant preacher^ leading them ever in the 
same narrow round ; and^ by an undue bias to- 
wards those points which are level to the lowest 
apprehension, will, instead of conducting them 
into all truth, draw them into error. Be as- 
sured that vain will be all your efforts to make 
them grow in grace, unless you make them grow 
also in knowledge. What Scripture hath joined 
together, let no man dare to put asunder. The 
fruits of such teaching wiU be the most stupid 
ignorance, which to your grievous disappoint- 
ment will manifest itself by some forsaking you 
for one that cries to them out of a lower depth 
still; by others becoming wearied and even 
sceptical; while others, outgrowing by their 
natural vigour such a dwarfish standard, and 
learning to despise your guidance, set them- 
selves up as rival teachers. 

How infinite is the variety of combinations 
which can be formed of the thoughts and words 
of the most uneducated man ! Can you not 
present these combinations to his mind,— can 
you not under one or other of them introduce 
to him the whole range of Scriptural know- 
ledge ? You must be either very ignorant your- 
self, or very careless, if you cannot ! And what 
is the use of your superiority of information, if 
you do not ? — ^in what do you excel the ignorant 
itinerant ? Can you be satisfied with such mise- 
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rable unproductiveness? Will you be content 
with the mere act of having sown, and go oa 
sowing and sowing, seeing nothing come up, 
and never think of digging or manuring, or 
weeding, or watering, and doing everything to 
improve the capabihty of the soil ? Will you 
be satisfied with a people ever learning, but 
never able to come to the truth ? If you will, 
there is one, to whom you must account, that 
will not. 

Compose your sermon with a direct view to 
its utterance, having your people in your mind 
before you, and at the full stretch of attention. 
You will then compose in a style of hortatory 
earnestness, what you will be able to dehver in 
a strain of effective impreasiveness ; otherwise 
you will be in danger of running into formal 
statement, of entering upon a chain of argu- 
ment, in short, of addressing your own mind 
rather than that of your people. Nor will your 
composition otherwise admit of a natural and 
yet earnest delivery. It will want that peculiar 
style which is adapted to your peculiar manner 
of speaking, which, being natural, sits best upon 
you, A fervid manner will be out of the ques- 
tion; you may find yourself warm, but your 
sermon will be cold ; and while your sermon 
cannot grow warmer, you will certainly grow 
colder, from your dissatisfaction with the spirit 
of your sermon, and from the want of attention 
which you will discover among your hearers. 
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Thus your address will be dii&dent, languid, 
spiritless. Forestal then, during composition, 
the spirit of this moment. 

Should however your sermon be extempora- 
neous, you will have to beware of an error in 
the contrary extreme, that of leaving everything 
to the suggestion of the moment, when your 
* inspiration will be more apt to come through 
your eyes, which look down and around on the 
numbers of your hearers, than from the spi- 
ritual promptings of your heart. There is indeed 
much facility of temptation into this error ; for 
every extemporary speaker must have often ex- 
perienced that he has sometimes carried his 
preparation too far, that he has overthought his 
subject, and supplied it with more matter than 
he can find adequate expressions for, and than 
he can arrange in its subordinate divisions when 
he comes to deliver himself of it. The result 
is, that his address is too pithy, too obscure in 
its connexion, unequal, and hesitating. At 
other times he has experienced that uncertainty 
which attends all our mental efforts, and has 
found himself most fluent when he had least 
prepared. And occasionally he has come into 
the pulpit with his matter well arranged in his 
mind, and yet after a few sentences a new 
thought having suggested itself, has carried him 
away by a cross current, and so turned the 
drift of his di8C0\u*se, that he has ended it with- 
out a single particle of the proposed matter. 
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except at the outset. But do not allow yourself 
to be tempted by such facilities to neglect 
preparation. Extemporary speaking is far 
more dangerous than difficult ; and if you have 
not carefully considered your subject before- 
hand, you may mislead, however right yourself, 
by saying too much, or too little, too vaguely, 
or too decisively, so as to leave a wrong impres- 
sion. But it is very likely that you will be 
wrong yourself, from the ardour which attends 
the pressing of a newly-risen thought, or from 
the recklessness of saying something to fill up 
the gap until the next thought come, or from 
the impatience to arrest a good and fruitful 
train of thought before it shall escape you, and 
so you arrest it at the end nearest to you, which 
happens to be the wrong, and thus you find 
yourself in a medley of confusion. You will 
not fall into such a trap, if you will but bear in 
mind continually that your business is to dehver 
8 message from the Moat High ; and that you 
cannot deliver it truly and clearly without hav- 
ing heard it truly and clearly ; and that you 
cannot have heard it truly and clearly, unless 
you have pondered upon it in your heart under 
the prompting of that Spirit who will not be 
found effectually but by those who seek Him 
diligently, and according to appointed means. 
Can yoUj then, be too well prepared? Of how 
much perilous stuff, not to say pernicious 
teaching, would Christian instruction be free, 
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if this dictate of common religious sense were 
better attended to ! 

On the general subject of your preaching 
much needs not to be said. That every one 
allows to be Christ crucified; and yet every 
one may not know how to introduce it to the 
hearts of a congregation. A formal statement 
of the doctrine of the atonement^ will not be 
effectual; neither will an essay on the fall of 
man; and one person shall effect the purpose 
in a sermon on Christ's baptism^ while another 
shaU &il in a sermon on the crucifixion. Your 
great object is not to state the doctrine^ which 
men imagine that they understand well^ and 
will therefore receive with but formal attention^ 
but to dispose their hearts to receive and to 
retain it. But how can they receive it without 
feeling the need of it ? and how can they feel 
the need of it without having their consciences 
awakened to the real nature of sin^ and to its 
awful power and extent? It is this personal 
conviction of the sinfulness of our nature^ that 
you must labour to inculcate and to maintain^ 
so that sinners may be brought to repentance^ 
and that they who have repented^ may take 
heed lest they fall again. The sleeper must be 
awakened^ the awakened must be kept awake. 
This therefore must be the strain of your 
preaching. Not that every sermon from be- 
ginning to end is to be upon this subject; 
but every sermon must be concerned in the 
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matter^ either of justification or of sanctifica- 
tion^ and must therefore have a manifest and 
continual reference to it. And it is this refer- 
ence alone^ which will bring your words home 
to the conscience^ and turn the general into 
particular application. 

But you cannot do this if you have not felt 
the conviction yourself; and you have not, 
unless your conversation exhibited to your 
people shall be serious, circumspect, void of 
offence, and full of the works of a vigilant 
ministration. If you cannot give this evidence, 
then is your mouth stopped, and you are 
indeed a dumb dog, not daring or willing to 
bark out an alarm, from an inward conscious- 
ness that you are reaUy in the service of the 
robber, and from the outward proof that no 
one heeds you. Or if you shall venture to 
bark, then you will not bark as the sheep-dog 
at the approach of the robber of souls, but as 
the cur at the heels of your betters with spite- 
ful allusions and insinuations. Before you 
preach Christ crucified, you must have cruci- 
fied your own worldly-minded affections. 

A most important question suggests itself 
here. How should the clergyman notice from 
his pulpit any error which he finds to prevail 
in the neighbourhood? Much will depend 
upon the nature of that error; should it be 
one affecting fundamentals, such as the tenet 
of the simple manhood of Christ, it cannot be 
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too openly denounced. But should it be one 
not incompatible with orthodox doctrine and 
with holy livings although capable of most 
dangerous application, like the tenet of sensible 
justification, which prevails so generally among 
the lower orders, not only of the sects, but of 
the Church itself; how then are you to deal 
with it? Are you to preach against it in set 
terms? This is not the way to root out any 
of these subtle carnal affections, which take 
with the ignorant the shape of spiritual, but 
will only rouse their fellows, anger, hatred, 
malice and the rest, to take their part in active 
opposition against you. And your position 
will be one very much exposed ; for you will 
have now come down to a level with persons 
whose ignorance excludes all estimate and 
reverence of your attainments, and whose con- 
temptuous denial of any real spirituality in 
you, and reiterated retort of the password of 
their sect, will be an argument ten thousand 
strong against yoiu* plainest proof and most 
undeniable statement. Nor wiU the evil effects 
stop here. They will go on to the indifferent, 
with whom the branded dogma is siure to find 
favour and notice, both fi:om the spirit of 
opposition with which anything which they 
hear opposed naturally infects their uncon- 
trouled hearts, and from a spirit of curiosity 
which will send them to the meeting-house to 
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Imow something farther at the fountain-head, 
of that to which you give so much noisy im- 
portance, and where they will hear an answer, 
in vehemence far exceeding your attack, and 
therefore (they will think) in strength of truth. 
Besides, men very naturally, if not properly, 
always conceive a favour towards a cause which 
they see attacked where it has plainly no op- 
portunity of defence. They think an unfair 
advantage has been taken, and suspect a con- 
sciousness of weakness in him that took it. 
And all these ill effects are aggravated by the 
very natural supposition that you are speaking 
not under the instigation of the spirit of truth, 
but under the irritation of jealousy. Thus you 
will have blown a trumpet which, instead of 
summoning friends to your aide, and recalling 
the scattered home, only summons the enemy 
to the attack, and drives your wanderers farther 
from you. 

Such therefore cannot be a proper way of 
preaching. Your business is to deliver God's 
message in the first instance as the natural 
dictate of your studious, deliberate conviction, 
as the spontaneous outpouring of your deeply 
impressed heart ; to deal forth in the spirit of 
love, wise as the serpent, but gentle as the 
dove, keeping the charge of St. Paul to Timothy, 
where he says, "Now the end of the com- 
mandment is charity, out of a pure heart, and 
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of a good conscience^ and of faith unfeigned \ 
The conflicting opinions of men^ therefore^ 
should come as little as possible under your 
notice ; and in refuting them^ your most pru- 
dent plan will be, where the error is not so 
flagrant as to invite no sympathy, not to state 
it and refute it in direct terms, but earnestly 
to press the opposite truth into all its bearings 
to meet it. For example, in answer to the 
forementioned dogma, — at least to its mis- 
chievous appUcation, — ^you ought to insist on 
the truth that sanctification is the necessary 
result of justification, and therefore sin for- 
saken the only sure evidence of sin forgiven. 
Your system of weekly visitation will supply 
you amply with fit opportunities of noticing 
errors in their proper place, where they meet 
and challenge you on the very spot, where their 
espouser is not denied the means of answering, 
and where offices, or at least established forms, 
of Christian love are ever ready at hand to 
soflen all asperity. Otherwise you, in your 
turn, will be attacked in places where you 
cannot defend yourself; not only in meetings, 
but in every little knot of low society, where, 
unawares to you, a continual and studious mis- 
representation of all that you say or do, and 
the malignant invention of falsehoods which 
never reach your ears for refutation, will go 

» I Tim. I 6. 
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on^ and grievously impede your ministerial pro- 
gress among the lower orders. And you will 
be wondering that^ in despite of increasing 
activity, you still find the wheels drag heavily, 
and the goal as distant as before. 



CHAPTER VIL 



THE CLEROYMAN^S LECTURE. 



Experienced clergymen have long felt the 
want of a way of addressing the poor exclu- 
sively. For want of that catechetical instruc- 
tion which the early Church so carefully be- 
stowed, the number is exceedingly great of 
those who remain so low in the elements, that 
they are not able to draw the proper advantage 
from sermons which are addressed to a mixture 
of educated and uneducated. They do not 
want, because they cannot follow, a well-con- 
nected dissertation, however plain and simple 
it may be, and they require a full statement, 
where their superiors should be presented with 
a mere passing allusion. For instance, in your 
sermon, good taste may constrain you barely 
to refer to some well-known passage of history, 
or some current anecdote. But in the lecture, 
such reference is unsuitable, and the passages 
must either be altogether omitted, or related at 
full length. And, again, the superior class of 
your hearers would be disgusted with the ele- 
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mentary simplicity of a familiar exposition of 
Scripture, in which they would hear first prin- 
ciples laid down with all the formality of novel- 
ties. The classes, therefore, must be divided, in 
order that each may receive its proper instruc- 
tion. This division is, alas, too often made 
by the poor themselves withdrawing, and set- 
ting up for themselves a teacher of their own. 
As made by the clergyman, it becomes the 
periodical lecture, which he arranges according 
as the opportunities of time and place require. 

The simplest kind is that for which you call 
a few neighbours into a sick room, if the sick 
can bear it; or to the cottage of an infirm 
person who is unable to attend church ; or give 
notice a day or two previously, that you will 
lecture at such or such a place. This method 
has its advantages. The sick room ofiers a 
suitable series of topics; and the indetermi- 
nateness of the time keeps curiosity alive; 
for nothing becomes so dull and tedious to th6 
vulgar as regularity : with them it soon as- 
sumes aU the disadvantageous shape of for- 
mality; the lovers of novelty begin to absent 
themselves, and many of those that attend 
come wrapt in an impenetrable coat of the 
listless inattention of habit. But, at the same 
time, however irregular you may make the 
periods appear, you may proceed on a regular 
plan in your own mind, which at the same time 
leaves you at liberty to interpose longer inter- 
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vals^ should you find the preciousness of the 
word diminished by familiarity (as too often it 
is), and to shorten them again, when by spare 
allowance the flock has begun to be hungry 
and thirsty again. 

But in a large concentrated population it 
will be found necessary to go upon a larger 
scale, and with a more artificial plan. The 
clergyman must have his fixed place, day, and 
hour; and if the church be at hand, that 
ought, on every principle, to be the place. 
Excuses are too often made for preferring the 
school-room, though it may be in the very 
churchyard. The coldness of the church is 
objected as deterring attendance, and the ex- 
tent of it as being adverse to the close familiar- 
ity of the lecture ; nay, even the necessity of 
going through the service of common-prayer is 
boldly urged as a hindrance. Now, what can 
a clergyman gain, and what does he not lose, 
by compliance with these objections of carnal 
indolence, and disaffection ? If they will not 
muster sufficient attention and fervour to ac- 
company the prayers, psalms, and lessons, will 
they be in any better frame of mind for hearing 
his extemporary substitute, or will he by 
prayer work them into a better ? If they 
remain in that inattentive state, what good will 
his preaching do to people who come with 
hearts so unprepared, or rather contrarily dis- 
posed to receive it ? For assuredly, the success 

L 
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of God's word depends at least as much on the 
predisposition of the heart of the hearer, as on 
the power of the preacher, unless preaching 
act after the notions of the vulgar, who very 
generally consider it in the light of an opus 
operatum. Should he by his prayer dispose 
them, might he not have done so equally by a 
deep and heartfelt delivery of the Liturgy? 
And may he not have, in the first instance, to 
blame his own coldness of heart, which must 
needs be wanned by the various exciting ac- 
companiments of spontaneous production ? And 
when he has concluded, in what condition has 
he left them? In true membership of his 
Church, whose Liturgy they have willingly 
foregone ? And if he see there many who never 
attend the service of the Church, and he rejoice 
at the sight; is it not the rejoicing of short- 
sighted selfishness? They have come to hear 
him, not as a clergyman, to enter into the ranks 
of the Church, but as a preacher who has left 
his ranks for theirs. And whenever, hereafter, 
he shall be compelled (as at some time or other 
he probably will be) to insist on any distinctive 
point of his office, or of his Church, they will 
naturally turn round upon him with greater 
hostility than if he had never attempted to con- 
ciliate them. 

When a clergyman pursues so hazardous s 
course, he ought to search most jealously into 
his motives, as well as to weigh most anxiously 
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the end. But it is very possible^ that when he 
has ended his scrutiny of the former^ he may 
find amongst them one so trifling as the ap- 
pearance of his congregation, which, while it 
disheartens him, as seen thinly scattered over 
the wide area of the church, cheers him with 
encouragement, as they sit compacted in the 
narrower space of the school-room, or hired 
apartment. And as to the latter, let him 
seriously reflect upon the powerful hold which 
association has on the mind, especially of the 
less educated, and particularly in matters where 
religion is concerned. What is he doing, then, 
for the sacred edifice, which holds the solemn 
assembly, and for the Liturgy, which expresses 
its prayers, if he divide the people's notions of 
congregation and prayer, which are their pro- 
perty, between them and the school-room, and 
his own efiusions ? And when he himself, with 
the church at hand, and at an hour for which 
a service is specially appointed, prefers to hold 
a private meeting; what fault has he a right to 
find with any one else doing the same thing, 
yea, even on the Lord's day, during the hours 
of service, and in an adjoining house? And 
what business has he to quarrel with the too 
prevalent notion, that, provided people meet 
for a professedly religious purpose, no ques- 
tions are to be asked as to how, when, or 
where, or why; but that such meeting is as 
good in every respect as any other, and neei 

l2 
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not be hindered in its operations hy tsapenar 
deference to any other upon earth? Sadi is 
the end of compliance with the numerous class 
of those who are always in a bustle of finrwari 
spiritual profession, covering therewith a cmnul 
curiosity, childish restlessness, and We of ex- 
dtement, which shrinks fix>m the dull task of 
attending upon sound and sober instruction. 
And shall such persons be accommodated at 
the expense of knowledge and of diarity? 
Shall the hedge of the vineyard of the Church 
be prostrated before swine ? 

Let us, however, now suppose all these ques- 
tions satisfied, and the lecture conducted on 
carefully examined principles. Still one ques- 
tion remains. Do you use it as a substitute 
for the daily domestic visitation ? If this be so, 
you are making a very unequal exchange, and 
from motives which will not bear examination* 
Of food generally administered, much is lost 
to individual nourishment, each one requiring 
some peculiar modification of it to suit him. 
Thus, however all may eat, none are satisfied ; 
for they cannot have sufficient of the quality 
to their mind. This want can have its full and 
peculiar satisfaction only through immediate 
personal communication. Would you feed all 
the inmates of an hospital with the same food at 
one meal ; or would you not rather go round 
and administer to each his proper food at his 
most suitable time ? Were an enemy scattered. 
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over a country, two or three in every house, 
would you try to expel him by a general and 
distant cannonade from one large fixed bat- 
tery, rather than go up and drive him out by 
detail from every hold ? To domestic visitation 
the lecture is a good second ; but the lecture 
* will be essentially unprofitable, yea, and un- 
blessed, without the domestic visitation, which 
you may also turn to this purpose among 
the many others to which it is so serviceable. 
For you may prepare the ground for the day 
of the sowing of the word ; you may remove 
stones, root out thorns, break up the rock, and 
separate with the fence of some sound princi- 
ple the ground of that heart which lies open 
to the listless traffic of the world, liable to have 
every seed picked away, through neglect of the 
person who should scare away the mischievous 
birds. For surely you will not be one of those 
who, in proportion to their eagerness for the 
end, are indifierent to the means, and traverse 
the unprepared ground again and again, sow- 
ing, and sowing, and sowing, with the chance 
of some seed coming up and ripening; and 
trusting to God's blessing for the increase, 
though they have neglected the prime condi- 
tion under which it is given, and taken their 
own will instead of his for their guide. 

Let us, at length, come to the lecture itself. 
The first thing which suggests itself is, — ^how 
should you prepare for it ? 
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It is an exercise of extemporary apeaking, 
and to this perhaps you are unaccustomed. 
But then it is little more, you will be told, than 
having the conversation all to yourself, and for 
which you have a continual supply of matter 
from the passage of Scripture which you have 
selected for exposition. This is not quite true, 
and you must be cautioned against being led to 
think the matter so very easy. You may indeed 
soon learn to be able to speak without hesita- 
tion ; but do you speak clearly to their un- 
derstandings, and give a certain sound, that 
they may receive to edifying? Because to un- 
derstand the Scripture yourself, and to ex- 
hibit it in plain language and in a clear light 
to grosser intellects, are two very different ac- 
complishments. Begin therefore with studying 
the passage most carefully, so as to select its 
leading points and put them forward in due 
prominence. FiuTiish yourself next with fami- 
liar and apt illustration ; then explain your 
own thoughts to yourself in plain language, 
drawing them out to their fiiU expansion, bo 
that no knot may remain to be untied, and thus 
bring perplexity at the time of delivery. And 
should there have happened any incident in 
the neighbourhood, which it may be useful to 
introduce with salutary warning, consider the 
most natural way of introducing it, and the 
most prudent way of conducting it. If you 
neglect such preparation as too costly for so 
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homely a task, you will find yourself, as I have 
hinted, often brought into perplexity ; because 
you cannot, at the moment, disentangle, to the 
extent required by the understanding of your 
hearers, the clusters of thought in which a 
reflecting and cultivated mind, conscious of its 
wealth, and therefore not caring to count it 
out, is content to wrap its stores of meditation. 
And you may find that, owing to the abrupt- 
ness and awkwardness attendant on ofi*-hand 
speaking, you have mismanaged your incident, 
missed your aim, and perhaps even by dubious 
or unguarded expressions laid the foundation 
of some trouble and misunderstanding. Be- 
sides, the course of unpremeditated exposition 
is continually crossed by new lights and firesh 
views, of which you have not time or even 
power at the moment to consider the tendency. 
For your excited state will lead you forthwith 
to expose them with all the ardour of discovery, 
and perhaps even with a notion of more than 
human prompting. But on the next day, when 
in cooler moments you examine the passage, 
you will perhaps find that you went altogether 
on a wrong track, and were led away by some 
momentary working of an accidental association 
of ideas in your mind. Now such evil conse- 
quences should be guarded against by anticipat- 
ing all views of the subject as much as possible 
in previous careful meditation, in which you re- 
hearse all that you intend to say. You have 
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then leisure and coolness to examine the cor- 
rectness of all suggestions^ and^ if they approve 
themselves to your judgment, to put them into 
the shape which is best suited to the clear ap- 
prehension of your hearers. If they will not 
bear examination, then you have escaped a 
trap. Thus you will not only have prepared 
for what you ought to say, but also, what is of 
equal importance, prepared against what you 
ought not to say. 

It is anything but difficult for one who takes 
pains, even though he be naturally a man of 
few words, to arrive at sufficient facility in the 
practice of such extemporary speaking as is 
requisite for a lecture, or other duties of his 
office. It has its elementary stages in the 
sick room, and in the conversation on the 
round of visitation; these supply the habit, 
and give courage. Some however may think 
that they have attained before they really have. 
For they may be men who have a multitude of 
words at command on all occasions, and are 
therefore never at a loss for something to say. 
But unfortunately the gift of tongue is as de- 
ferent from the gift or rather acquirement de- 
manded for this exercise, as it is from the gift 
of tongues ; and the man who is always pro- 
vided with words is very apt to be always un- 
provided with matter. He in fact never really 
thinks, but speaks to himself in actual words. He 
has no conception on which to ponder in silence. 
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With him there is nothing but memory, firom 
which he talks ; so that his fluency is the result 
of poverty of mind, and in any case it may be 
a snare which entraps a speaker into an idle 
habit of holding forth without preparation. 
The fluent man has in fact to conduct his pre- 
paration in a way just the reverse to that of the 
taciturn man: the latter has to find words 
to his matter, the former to supply matter to 
his words. Judge therefore of your progress . 
in this practice, not so much £rom increased 
readiness of speech, as firom growing abun- 
dance of matter. In the course of time you 
will find that you have accumulated such a 
stock, that your work of preparation will be 
rather to select, examine, and arrange what 
lies at hand, than to go in search of new mate- 
rials ; and the consciousness of your having 
heedfully chosen the good and refused the evil, 
in the previous selection of what you are sow- 
ing, will give confidence to your mind, and 
authority to your preaching. 

While but a beginner, you will be apt to 
take a large range of text for exposition. You 
are led to this firom the fear of not having 
sufficient matter ; but you will often embarrass 
yourself by having on your hands more than 
you can manage. In general, the smaller the 
portion you take, the better, at least within 
certain Umits ; not only because you will be 
led to sift the passage more narrowly, and 
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ayoid the unedifying process of a miming 
comment, which touches everything in generals, 
and impresses nothing in particulars, leaving 
no room for practical application: but also 
because you will scarcely find, except in the 
historical parts of the New Testament, a por- 
tion of any length, which shall have sufficient 
wholeness in itself, and compact connexion of 
parts, to serve the purpose of a public exposi- 
tion. For this requires point, which can only 
be given by some predominant idea. Accord- 
ingly, if you take the requisite pains, and care- 
fully maintain the system of previous prepara- 
tion, you will learn gradually to contract your 
text to within five or six verses, and will often 
hold forth firom even one only. And thus, how- 
ever you might formerly have despaired of it, 
you arrive in time at easy extemporary delivery. 
But do not therefore by any means be 
seduced to relax your system of preparation. 
Your improvement, and you can always im- 
prove, ceases from that moment; and you 
become retrograde, in substance, if not in show. 
The indulgence once allowed will be resumed 
again and again ; and encouraged by a sense of 
fluency which blinds you to your poverty of 
matter, you will go on until you end in vapid 
and inane efiusion. In despite of their bad 
taste and sUght knowledge, your hearers wiU 
begin to perceive that something is essentially 
wanting, and will become careless in hearing. 
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and irregular in attention. They have gone 
the round of your mind over and over again^ 
and begin in weariness to see the same objects 
return in the same monotonous combination. 
Their number declines apace, and then you, on 
your part, begin to complain of their having 
worn out their love of novelty. Take care 
therefore constantly to keep replenished your 
well of information. Let it never run near to 
the bottom, for then you are sure to give them 
muddy instead of clear water. Let a passage 
be ever so familiar to you from former special 
study, or previous exposition, do not refuse it a 
second consideration. Your mind withm, and 
the world without, have undergone changes 
since then, and therefore it is no longer the 
same in application either to you or your 
hearers. A careful review will discover to you 
some new and striking adaptation to present 
circumstances. In this you secure a decided 
advantage over the comment or sermon which 
they may read at home. Nor will they be slow 
to acknowledge it. And even supposing such 
adaptations to present themselves at the spur 
of the moment, without previous seeking, it is 
far from safe, as has been already hinted, to use 
them at the moment. The least ill consequence 
may be, that you have said less than, consider- 
ing the opportunity, you might have done, or 
more than in prudence and good taste you ought 
to have done. Or not having had time to gain 
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a clear conception, you have expressed your- 
eelf confusedly, ambiguously, and even contra- 
dictorily ; so that you may have laid yourself 
open to much misrepresentation, which you 
must endeavour on the next occasion to correct, 
and must meanwhile try to dissipate by private 
conversations. Very comfortless companions 
are such penitentiary retlections on your way 
homewards; nor, if you shall have neglected 
prejjaration, is the absence of them any proof 
that you have not deserved them ; your own 
self-sufficiency may have deprived you of the 
benefit of their rebuke. Could you not have 
done for the word of God, what the farmers, 
whom you addressed, did for the seed of wheat, 
which they diligently sift and separate from the 
unsound grains, so that all be good, and then 
carefully pickle, so that they may remove the 
worm and fungus, which would injure its 
growth and fruitfulness ? Can you have salt 
in yourself, if the seed of the word proceed 
from you uncured by any previous prepara- 
tion? Humble yourself therefore before God, 
praying Him to forgive your neglect, and take 
heed for the future. 

In choosing the subject of their lecture, it is 
tlie custom of some to take a hook of Scripture 
in order. This aeemsnottobe the most advisable 
plan. It ia not necessary, for your people do 
not pay much attention to the order ; and it is 
a great restraint upon yourself, confining you to 
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ground which the incidents of the day may 
make it less profitable to work than other; nor 
can it fail to impart a formality and dryness to 
your lecture. It were better to choose a pas- 
sage which is most in unison with your present 
predominant reflections^ which will most pro- 
bably have been influenced by the circumstances 
of the day, and therefore will be responded to 
by the hearts of your hearers. However your 
choice may have been directed, you must first . 
of all canvass the passage well in the original 
Greek, penetrating into the exact senses of the 
words, ascertaining the real shape of the figures, 
the proper bearing of the allusions, excluding 
at present the representations of your own 
imagination as much as possible. Having thus 
satisfied yourself as to the real contents of the 
passage, then examine it in the English version, > 
carefully noting the terms in which it difiers 
firom your own mental translation. This is ad- 
visable, because though you are not to convey 
the sense of the version, you are to convey the 
sense of the original through that version ; and, 
as it is far from prudent to state that there is 
any difference between them, you must, in case 
of such difference, consider how you can adapt 
the version to your use, without any discern- 
ible departure from its text. If you cannot 
adjust the matter, choose another passage ; for 
remember, that though the English be the 
authorised vehicle, the Greek is the original 
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authority ; and though the necessity of the case 
compek us to read out an imperfectly trans- 
lated passage truth demands that we should 
not interpret according to it. 

The next step is to commit the passage to 
heart in the Greek, a matter of little di£Bculty 
after a proper consideration of it. Then you 
can turn it over in your mind during your walks 
from house to house, and during also your 
waking hours at night, of which you must ex- 
pect a few afl;er the anxiety and fatigues of a 
hard day's work. It will thus be like leaven, 
swelling and extending its influence through 
your whole mind, and taking in every little cir- 
cumstance. When you leave a house, you will 
have added a hint or two of comment from your 
experience within it; an incidental conversa- 
tion on the road will suggest some useful and 
practical observation; a walk through a field 
will supply some figure for illustration ; and as 
you wend your way along some deep lane, a 
cluster of thought comes at once into your 
mind, the unravelling of which occupies the 
remainder of your walk. And it will always 
be best to unravel immediately, if you would 
not let it escape you; for the process makes 
it strike many roots into your memory. All 
this advantage is still further secured by 
choosing your text beforehand; or, since there 
is nothing like regularity in these things, on 
the day week before you lecture. 
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Thus you will have thoroughly digested your 
text, and supplied yourself with the materials of 
expounding it. You then finally fix the ar- 
rangement of your matter, and bring it into a 
regular form in your own mind, under sundry 
divisions, which you will not discover to your 
hearers. When you shall have gone over it two 
or three times in this shape by inward recita- 
tion, you will find yourself enabled to deliver 
with a fluency which wiU please your hearers, 
and with a precision of statement which will 
satisfy your conscience. You will have no am- 
biguous and perplexed passages to look back to 
with unpleasant misgivings, no omission to re- 
gret, nothing which you wish to unsay, no ex- 
pression which you wish to qualify. Good en- 
couragement this, to persevere in the same plan, 
and never on any temptation of su£Scient fluency 
to abandon it. 

All this may seem a trouble vastly dispropor- 
tionate to the importance of so common-place a 
matter as a lecture. But in handling the truth 
of God's word, nothing is trifling, and no pains 
must be spared. If you ever shall think that 
you can save yourself trouble, and go before 
your people as minister of the word, as you are> 
you can have little reverence for that word, or 
sense of responsibility for its ministration, and 
your mind is either so ignorant and self-satisfied 
as not to feel the want of improvement, or so in- 
dolent as not to strive after it. The most per- 

2 
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feet in any accomplishment whatever is always, 
from his deep sense of perfection, most alive to 
the feeling of imperfection; mostassiduousthere- 
fore to rise continually a step higher, and stimu- 
lated by success as being an earnest of greater 
success. Nor be seduced from attending to these 
considerations by the familiarity of the lecture. 
Because plain unlettered people are before you, 
do not dismiss your fear of responsibility to 
God, together with your fear of man's criticism. 
You are miserably mistaken, if you think that 
the result of deep pondering and of careful pre- 
paration is lost upon them ; and that the less 
you dive into the depths of your mind, the less 
you exercise its powers, the less you add to its 
stores, the better prepared you are, because you 
are come down nearer to their level, and thence 
will speak more pointedly to their understand- 
ings, more affectingly to their hearts. It is not 
so, and experience will soon convince you of 
your error. The mind of the most ignorant 
man is a labyrinth which requires most careful 
exploring, and the word of God is an instru- 
ment which cannot be handled with too much 
skiU. 

You may indeed, without any preparation, 
have command of language, may deal in tropes 
and figures, may go over a favourite ground 
with applause, may fret and fume to the admi- 
ration of your ignorant hearers, and by the arts 
of external show, not only disguise the inward 
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emptiness, but obtain great popularity; but 
never, never, will you see any better fruit than 
this of selfish gratification. It ought to set 
your teeth on edge with its sourness. Looking 
around on the number of your admirers, you 
may be thanking God that He has so wonder- 
fully blest your labours ; while, if you would 
condescend carefully and regularly to visit the 
neighbourhood, and examine your hearers, you 
would find prevailing a boastful ignorance in 
the place of substantial truth, forward profes- 
sion instead of the diffidence arising from in- 
ward confession, great talk on speculative gene- 
ralities instead of the performance of practical 
particularities ; in short, the reflexion of your 
own showy, trashy teaching. 

You pray for the gift of rightly dividing the 
word of God on this occasion. How then can 
you neglect the necessary accompaniment of 
every prayer, the putting forth all means to en- 
sure the end, which is in fact one essential part 
of prayer ? You solemnly beg a blessing on the 
occasion. Do you then neglect to put yourself 
under the shower of that blessing, not taking the 
trouble of going out to ground where alone it 
is ordained to fall ? Will God create the fruit 
of the lips, where his orders for watering and 
digging the heart and understanding have not 
been executed? It would be well indeed if 
your contemptuous neglect of what you perhaps 
have conveniently deluded yourself into think- 
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ing to be too much reliance on human means, 
ended its consequences with yourself. But how 
miserable is the result on your people^ if they 
shall grow impatient of sound instruction^ be- 
come greedy of trash, craving after excitement, 
unable to eat wholesome bread, because their 
appetite has been deadened and their palate 
stimulated by strong drink ! But even popu- 
larity will depart from you in the long run ; at 
least your thronged aisles will only be the en- 
trance to a room of more select audience. Just 
as the drunkard who has reached the first stage 
of intoxication at one public-house^ is apt to 
go and finish with stronger drink at another, 
so will it be with your spiritual drunkards. 
However you may surrender your taste> your 
judgment, your feeling, still they will retain 
some hold upon you, and so far restrain extra- 
vagance, that the draught which you administer 
will seem diluted and tasteless, compared vdth 
the fiery pungency of that which is dealt forth 
by less informed and less scrupulous preachers. 
Most easily will you be outdone in that which 
you never ought to have done. 

There is something very gratifying in the 
undress communication with your flock, which 
the lecture supplies. Only remember, that, on 
putting ofl^ the fine clothes of a refined educa- 
tion, you are not to appear before them in rags, 
but to put on the homely but substantial dress, 
suitable to the occasion, which the same educa- 
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cation supplies. And it must be put on wth 
care and neatness^ and adjusted to your shape, 
and not thrown on in a huny and loose about 
you like a beggar's great coat. Deliberate pre- 
paration therefore is indispensable^ and without 
it you will neither show due respect to your 
fellow-men, nor fulfil your responsibility to 
God. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

THS CLERGYMAN IX 8CHOOI.. 



Ibex^us, in his book against heresies (iL 39), 
has a remarkable passage, in which, speaking of 
the true length of the time of our Lord's 
sojourn upon earth, he remarks how it enabled 
Him to sanctify every age of man by his exam- 
ple, and to become a Master to alL Now the 
preacher of his word has to set forth that 
example before all, and not least before that 
age to which He gave the example of sitting 
among the doctors in the temple, and hearing 
them, and asking them questions; and how- 
ever capable of but little information, and 
therefore seeming to require no high order of 
instructors, it is an age by no means to be 
rightly treated, in all the fulness of its require- 
ments, without the careful superintendence of 
the clergyman. To say nothing of the neces- 
sity of constantly watching the teachers, there 
is much and important instruction which he 
alone can impart. And even were the teachers 
ever so trustworthy, ever so adequate to the 
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whole round of instruction^ still it would be 
necessary for another hand occasionally to in- 
terfere, and to take them out of that routine 
and system of rote, into which they are always 
led by long continuance of the same in- 
structor. 

Some clergymen, and very commonly those 
who have become impatient of dry elements from 
the enjoyment of high attainments, may revolt 
Irom the humble and uninviting task of super- 
intending the school ; and yet, if they be build- 
ers of the Church of God, ought they not to 
begin with the age in which its foundation of 
principles in the heart must be laid? And, if 
they be followers of Christ their Master, ought 
they not to follow Him in that regard which 
He showed towards children ? If they be good 
shepherds, should they be above taking care 
of the lambs? Nor even, if they considered 
but themselves, would they reasonably neglect 
this duty, as neither amusing nor improving 
their minds. So long as it is not chained down 
to the daily drudgery of teaching, and is left to 
its own choice of time and season, the very 
highest order of mind may obtain much know- 
ledge, and even be fully exercised, and there- 
fore deeply interested also, in the elementary 
teaching of children. It may obtain much 
knowledge ; for all knowledge of human nature 
is valuable, and not least so to him whose task 
it is to probe it searchingly, and convict it 
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indisputably. And he who would master and 
interpret the involved construction of its syn- 
tax in full-grown man^ must begin with its 
accidence in children. In reading a language 
of which our knowledge is but imperfect, we 
recur of necessity continually to its grammar. 
Even so, the imperfection of our knowledge of 
human nature, being at the least exceedingly 
great, remands us of course to the repeated 
study of its elements in the minds of children. 
Advanced, therefore, as we may think our- 
selves, learned in history, and well acquainted 
with moral and intellectual systems as we may 
be, we shall leave a grand fountain of all this 
knowledge unopened, if we rest unacquainted 
with the process of the working of the mind in 
childhood. Every one^s experience will assure 
him, that he can never rise up from giving a 
searching examination to a class in school, 
without a gratifying consciousness of having 
made some addition to his knowledge, either 
from observation of character, from some pecu- 
liar development of mental operation, from the 
diversity of understandings, from the acute- 
ness, and sometimes even unwitting profundity 
of the answers, or from something struck out 
in his own mind by the collision with theirs, 
from searching his own information in order to 
put suitable questions, and tasking his powers 
in order to put them in a suitable way, and 
from the discovery of something within himself. 
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whether gift or grace, of which he was hardly 
conscious before. 

And it may be fully exercised. For a good 
searching examination of children is by no 
means that very easy thing which people com- 
monly think. If you will but consider the 
principles on which it should be conducted, 
you will find reason to think far otherwise; 
only bear in mind how very careless children 
are to retain in memory that which is directly 
and formally propounded to them. They seem 
to think that all lies on the teacher's part, that 
he speaks to them as a matter of course, and 
that then the business is done. They are, 
indeed, in all respects, most staunch maintain- 
ers of the doctrine of the opas operatum, most 
willing to think that all is to be done for them 
without any thing being required of them in 
co-operation. The desirable point, therefore, 
is to insinuate your information into their 
minds, so that by indirect and tortuous en^ 
trance it may be caught and entangled with 
what is already there, and not slip out again, 
as it would through a direct passage. You 
must adopt, therefore, with them a plan some- 
what similar to that of the Socratic style of 
intellectual midwifery, according to which a 
conclusion had birth after a series of questions 
being put, and no answers returned but by 
the person interrogated. Begin with a simple 
question, readily admitting of an answer. On 
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that answer build another question^ and on the 
answer to this, another question ; and so on^ 
until you bring the child to the answer which 
is the conclusion required. In going through 
such a course, he feels not only a curiosity as 
to what will come next, and so keeps his atten- 
tion awake, but also a lively interest from the 

• experience of his own inworking power, and 
regards the conclusion with something of that 
partiality which a mother entertains for her 
o&pring. No wonder that he should firmly 
retain such information, to the inculcating of 
which have been brought to bear three of the 
most powerful principles of his nature, namely, 

• curiosity, consciousness of power, and regard 
for his own. 

The main point is so to shape and order 
. your questions, as never to be reduced to tell 
them any thing on the way, and that the last 
answer should give the conclusion full and con- 
vincing. This evidently requires much patient 
practice on the part of the teacher, and some 
acquirements also. He must have gauged the 
capacity of the minds of children, obtained an 
insight into their working, so that he may 
know where and how to press with his ques- 
tions. He must have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Scripture, be possessed of a good 
stock of dear vernacular language, be distinct 
in his conceptions, and be furnished with the 
means of apt and familiar illustration ; and he 
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must have a quickness of apprehension to 
catch all for which the text gives him a handle, 
and to turn to account, on the way, the answers 
of the children, so that they may go on stear 
dily in the proposed direction. 

Thus he raises his pupils by just degrees 
continually to a higher level, and yet so insen* 
sibly up hill, that they shall not at any moment 
experience any of the difficulties and discou- 
ragements of the ascent. Not but that, when 
they shall turn round and look back, they shall 
be struck with the view of the height to which 
they have attained. And so to turn their faces, 
and let them take pleasure in the sight, is one . 
of the arts of a good examination. The result 
is, that the child becomes conscious of his 
strength, and desirous to exercise it in further 
progress. And as motion, in proportion to its 
rapidity, becomes more difficult of direction, so 
as you proceed with him you must be more 
careful, and remember how trifling a circum- 
stance may sometimes give a wrong bias. 
Hasty instruction, soon forgotten by yourself 
who gave it, is not soon forgotten by those who 
receive it, and more especially in the great 
concern of all, religious information. Their 
minds are eager of inquiry, greedy of reception, 
credulous, confident. What you present to 
them, therefore, should not be a matter of in- 
difference, but of sober consideration. Its ten- 
dency should be perceived by you; for you 
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know not how deep and how wide it may shoot 
in a genial soil. It is possible that you may 
implant a root of future dissent^ and even of 
unbelief, when you canvass them upon a ques- 
tion, and have not a clear conception of the 
proper manner of putting it. At all events, 
you may perplex the child instead of informing 
him. 

In furthering this progress, and extending 
their knowledge, one great concern of yours 
will be to extend their vocabulary. Call upon 
them for an explanation of every unfamiliar 
word, and abstract term, and if you can fix the 
meaning of the word in their memories by any 
illustration, by any reference to a well-known 
saying, fact, or passage, a great point will be 
gained. And still more, if you can explain it 
to them from the analogy of the language. 
Thus, in the case of the word imagination, you 
ask the sense of the word image ; as to which 
you lead them to tell you from Gen. i. 26, that 
it consists in likeness ; you then lead them to 
acknowledge, that when they think of a thing 
they have the likeness of it before them in 
their minds. To have this, you tell them, is to 
imagine, and the imagining is imagination. 
But our heterogeneous language, in which the 
relatiojis of so many words can be pursued 
only through foreign languages, affords but 
few opportunities for this method; and per- 
haps you may not be wrong in ascribing to 
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this defect of our tongue^ the dulness of com- 
prehension of the uneducated people of this 
country, in which they go beyond that of the 
vulgar whose native speech is an homogeneous 
analogical language. In this latter, all the 
abstract terms tell their own meaning, by re- 
taining a common root which is modified by 
certain well understood inflexions. It tells 
them at once, that affection, charity, humanity, 
kindness, amiableness, are all modifications of 
the principle of love. It is in itself, in its very 
outward forms and machinery, a moral teacher. 
What scope then must it give to the teacher ; 
what a living instrument of instruction must it 
be in his hands ! 

One immediate result of this system is a 
degree of return to an ancient and more 
healthy state of things. You have catechised 
according to the primitive rules of the Church, 
and therefore will have also in your pupils a 
body both of catechumens and of hearers 
similar to its primitive congregations, which 
had been in every individual member purposely 
instructed, and contained persons in various 
degrees of instruction, the lowest of them 
advanced beyond first principles, so far as to 
profit by all that they heard. The importance 
of such a state of things can be sufficiently 
appreciated only by that preacher, who, having 
gone among his flock, is obliged to confess 
with sorrow, that a large number is so destitute 
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of the ekmentary knowledge on which, for the 
doing any substantial good, he ought to pre- 
sume, that he might, in however plain Ian- 
guage, be as well addressing so many stocks 
and stones. Excite them, indeed, he may ; but 
alas ! not only are the good effects of excite- 
ment transitory, but the evU effects are perma- 
nent. While no knowledge is conveyed, a dis- 
taste for knowledge is engendered. It produces 
a spiritual pride which will not condescend to 
be taught, except after its own lust : an extra- 
vagance and irregularity which will not be 
confined by the rules of learning: a love of 
novelty which will not be satisfied with re- 
peated truths, and repeated they must often be 
before they can be learned: an excitability of 
feeling which makes men too restless for 
attention and application : a notion of having 
attained a high and spiritual state, which may 
spurn all particulars of knowledge as low and 
beggarly elements. Thus it is the very father 
of the most debasing ignorance, and too often 
also of the most degrading immorality. Such 
members of his flock are a constant source of 
trouble to the shepherd. They are commonly 
drawn away from his church, to follow any 
preaching of any person anywhere within the 
distance of their convenience, who with the 
constant reiteration of a certain round of 
phrases, which are hailed as signals and pass- 
words of precious exclusiveness, at the same 
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time administers the full dose of all the novelty 
which their carnal and confined comprehension 
can admits through loud shouting and extra- 
vagant gesture. Alas ! how much ignorance is 
thus fostered^ and how surely is the enemy 
paving the way amongst us for the return of 
the ancient superstition^ leading into thick 
darkness those whose rude senses he has 
deluded under the thin superficial guise of an 
angel of light. 

The greater^ therefore, in proportion to the 
extent of this danger, must be your exertions 
to make the school a vestibule of the Church, 
putting the children into a catechumenical 
course of instruction, so that they may be able 
in due time to profit by what they hear. In 
the course of time you will have a congregation 
patient of sound instruction, and will be able 
to address it with the satisfactory assurance 
that all understand you, that you are working 
in the direction of their certain knowledge and 
healthy feelings, and may therefore look for 
ripe and sweet fruit, and not for sour grapes 
which will set your teeth on edge. Would to 
God that our Church had the means of carry- 
ing out such a plan without hinderance, and 
could adjust all her schools to such a standard. 
Never will her preaching be effectual without 
it, and she must be content to be still mis- 
understood and maligned by heedless igno- 
rance. Her constitution, her doctrine, will 
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continue to suffer that misrepresentation which 
malice and folly^ ever seeing but a part^ and 
pointing to but a part^ are sure to make of so 
grand and complex a body. And even her 
very own children, imperfectly comprehending 
her claims, will be readily drawn away from 
antiquity, which they associate with supersti- 
tion, to novelties which are the harbingers of 
infideUty. Without such a provision, all her 
polity is imperfect, and lame at starting. The 
lambs are not brought up in her fold and 
pasture; how then are they ever to recognize 
them hereafter, and to become members of her 
flock ? She does indeed all that her curtailed 
resources and crippled authority enables her to 
do, and blood lies not on her head, but on that 
of the nation, if the truth be in peril amongst 
us. But it is grievous to compare what is 
done with what might be done : it is lament- 
able to see tens of thousands growing up in 
ignorance, not only of her discipUne, but of 
the very elements of the Christian faith ; and 
more lamentable still, that there should be so 
many persons calUng themselves Christians, 
who would rather see them ignorant of that 
faith than cognizant of that discipline. 

Here Ues one of the many things which 
grieve a clergyman's heart. It would be 
difficult to find a place where the school re- 
ceives a proper support from the shopkeepers 
and farmers. Sometimes they are opposed to 

2 
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it^ but in most cases doggedly indifferent. 
They are of a class that needs continual ex- 
citement to action. But what can so common- 
place a thing as the school supply? Its 
mission^ which is to instruct the children of 
the kingdom, and the little ones of the house- 
hold of faith, is continually postponed to some 
showy project of preaching to distant nations, 
whose names they never even heard of before. 
And why? because they are led by curiosity, 
and not by knowledge, by love of novelty, and 
not by love of God and man, by imagination, 
and not by a sense of duty. The poor school- 
master with his ferule, ruler, desk, copybooks, 
and boys, cannot compare with the Barbaric 
chieftain with his gold, and his throne, and his 
soldiers, and his wives, as glowingly pictured 
by a speaker on the platform. The name of 
the village, which may be Norton or Redbrook, 
has no chance against such sounding names 
of countries as Monomotapa and Mocaranga, 
which speak to the imagination unutterable 
things. Children at home that may be bitten 
by dogs, scratched by cats, run over by stage- 
coaches or waggons, are quite unworthy of 
consideration by the side of children four or 
five thousand miles off, that may be devoured 
by lions, torn by tigers, trampled by elephants, 
or crushed by a boa constrictor. Peter of 
Norton-lane, Tom of the Upper House, John 
of the Hill, cannot for a moment come into 
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competition with Madboo, at Calcutta; Ma- 
hommed, at Bagdad; Abdallah^ at Grand 
Cairo. Ridiculous as it may appear^ this is 
nothing more than the reality of things^ as 
every clergyman can tell. He has continually 
to deplore the utter want of that only true 
Christian love, the entire defect of that only 
true Christian duty, which begins with the 
only legitimate and blest beginning, namely, 
with the objects of home. And it may more 
than once happen to him to receive for the 
school over the way a shilling, where for a 
mission across the Atlantic he has received a 
pound. Even his motives are misinterpreted 
by persons of this preposterous spirit. His 
application in behalf of those for whom he is 
known to be interested as in duty bound, is 
looked upon as interested, and treated accord- 
ingly; while his interest in those whom he 
knows nothing about, being thousands of miles 
off, is thought quite disinterested, and is re- 
warded with a handsome contribution. Thus, 
in the end, he finds the whole burden of the 
support of the school thrown upon himself, 
and a few others of the upper classes. If the 
school has been established ten or a dozen 
years, such antiquity is very prejudicial to its 
claims. Its concerns then come to be thought 
an old-fashioned, ceremonious, unspiritual, 
semi-popish business, fit enough to engage the 
sympathies of the formalists of the old school. 
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but quite unworthy of the notice of the liberal 
and enlightened spirit of the present times. 

The disrespect thus generated for the head 
and heart of members of his flock, is a most 
painful feeling to the clergyman. And when- 
ever it, or any other vexation, comes upon you, 
let me recommend you to flee into the school- 
room for shelter. There is an excellent har- 
bour on all occasions. In your round of paro- 
chial visitation, you have continually to deal 
with consciences hardened by long continu- 
ance in sin, with tempers rebellious from an 
uncontrouled spirit of selfishness, with under- 
standings paralyzed by long ignorance, with 
affections deadened by long indulgence, with 
imaginations puffed up with just enough of 
knowledge to set them wrong, with dispositions 
irritable, captious, suspicious ; with the drunk- 
ard of strong drink, with the drunkard of self- 
conceit, with the profane in conversation, with 
the unclean in living, with the practical unbe- 
liever, with the semi-infidel religionist. But 
here the clergyman loses sight of them on 
entering the door ; he wUl find indeed their 
elements, for they lie in human nature; but 
they are as yet comparatively dormant, and 
can be stilled again whenever they awake. And 
moreover, there are elements of better things 
which have not yet been quenched, and may, 
under God^s grace, be quickened into excellent 
gifts and heavenly virtues ; all therefore is the 

N 
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fcalm enjoyment of reasonable hope. The very 
position of the learner^ significative of attention 
and obedience^ is viewed with pleasure; and 
the earnest countenance, with the eyes fixed 
fast downward, and with the frowning forehead 
denoting the inward struggle against interrupt- 
ing thoughts, excites his lively interest, and 
engages all his kindly feelings. And he is in 
no fear of any intruder coming in to mar this 
unity, to destroy this discipline, to corrupt this 
teaching, to seduce the heart from its natural 
object of respect and love, to pervert the 
understanding from plain and straightforward 
lessons of truth. Oh! what a repose is this, 
after the agitation which he has undergone 
from his conversation with the elder part of the 
flock ! He is safely sheltered from the wind 
and wave of the unbridled passions of the 
world. He sits at the silent sleepy fountain 
of the stream whose noise deafens the pas- 
senger^s ear in the neighbouring valley. A 
delightful calm comes over him as he contem- 
plates this scene of order, reviews the mar- 
shalled classes, passes between the duly arranged 
benches, catches the stealthy looks of deferent 
curiosity, and engages with their minds in close 
examination. He foregoes his despair, he forgets 
his troubles and perplexities, and looks forward 
in hope to a better state of things in time to 
come, when these little ones shall have stept 
into the places which the present generation is 
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filling so unworthily. Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven, says our Lord. Therefore their 
company is good, and he feels an earnest desire 
that they should be ever indeed members of 
that kingdom. Therefore the sight of them is 
most pleasant to him, his communication with 
them most instructive, and his observation of 
the working of their minds full of interest and 
information. His knowledge here flows in with 
a gentle noiseless stream, while from the world 
without it rushes in with agitating tides of 
sudden conviction and painful surprise, of 
clamorous and irresistible proof. From such 
a calm and sheltered haven he issues forth 
again into the stormy sea of the corrupt pas- 
sions of his full-grown flock, and encounters 
it with his tackle repaired and his provisions 
recruited. As is the sabbath to the remainder 
of the week, such is this hour to the remainder 
of the day *. 

' For a description of the Catechetical system, I would 
refer my reader to Archdeacon Bather's Charge on that 
subject. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE CLERGYMAN IN HIS STUDY. 



One of the most important practical rules 
that can be given to the clergyman is that of 
early rising. Not only is the time before 
breakfast one in which his mind is in its 
highest vigour^ from the refreshment of the 
night's repose^ regular and calm in its course 
of thought^ unbroken in its power of attention^ 
not haying yet engaged in the cares and dis- 
tractions of the day ; but it is all that he can 
fairly call his own. All after that meal is un- 
certain^ and^ if obtained, must be put down to 
the account of gain. And he has need for all ; 
for beyond all men the clergyman requires 
time for recruiting wasted strength, for fill- 
ing up the void of expended resources, for 
improving his powers for the public service, 
so that truth may not lose from hurry and 
want of due consideration ; and of all men he 
has least allowed him. Unless therefore he be 
careful to seize the opportunity of the early 
hours of the day, he will be little competent to 
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satisfy the demands which are made upon him. 
And the consequence will soon be manifest in 
his preaching, which will proclaim an empty 
store more plainly and loudly stiU than it pro- 
claims the Gospel. He will be treading the 
same dull beaten track, deaUng forth the same 
washy composition, will have fallen into the 
habitual use of certain words and phrases, and 
reduced himself to so limited a range both of 
thought and expression, that he will resemble 
the decayed householder who is reduced to 
one servant for all work, and that one not one 
of the most desirable. Let him begin with 
what subject he will, he will fall after a few 
sentences into his usual routine ; and though a 
stranger will wonder how such a sermon could 
follow from such a text, almost every one of 
his congregation will anticipate him in nearly 
every sentence. 

But as the preacher is placed above the heads 
of his hearers in order to their better hearing, 
so should his knowledge be above the heads of 
his hearers, in order to their better information. 
, Indeed, that an equal cannot instruct an equal 
is a truism, as much as that we cannot give 
that which we have not. And if it be required 
of him to teach as one having authority, how 
shall he do this but from the influence of 
superior wealth of mind ? The consciousness 
of that will give him the requisite freedom and 
confidence, which, if it be gratuitously assumed^ 
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will most surely end in disgrace ; and if it be 
not attained, then the sincere, and therefore 
modest, preacher will find himself held down 
and confined to so narrow a range, that he will 
be afraid of launching out into the deep, and 
exhibiting masterly evolutions with an ease 
that fills the beholder with admiration and 
delight, but will timidly creep as he can along 
the shore. What can be more painful than 
such a situation ? On the contrary, it is hard 
to conceive a more happy state of the preacher's 
mind, than when he has within him the sure 
foundation of such authority ; when he is able 
to speak firom a clear understanding of his 
credentials, from a full comprehension of doc- 
trine, firom the consciousness of a valuable and 
unfailing store. Having at his command new 
things and old, as a scribe instructed for the 
kingdom of heaveti, he will deal them forth in 
their several proper seasons, and will always be 
found equal to the occasion, always in proper 
application to the feelings and understandings 
of his hearers. So far firom being an unwieldy 
incumbrance, crippling his free motions, his 
information, by widening the range of his 
knowledge of mind, and supplying abundant 
means of happy illustration, enables him to 
adapt both his matter and language to the 
plainest understandings, and to engage their 
sympathies ; and all this without any violation 
of that good taste which a man of limited 
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information continually commits^ when he en- 
deavours to descend to such a level. His 
thoughts are approved by them as clear sound 
sense; his imagery, however famiUar to their 
minds in the detail, is novel and dignified in its 
composition and application; his language is 
racy and idiomatic, as the expression of distinct 
conceptions, and therefore the best English at 
the same time that it is the plainest. Thus he 
preaches at once both to high and low; like 
the swallow, he can in one moment skim the 
ground or dip his breast in the stream, and in 
another be sweeping the mid-heaven with the 
same graceful motions, and equally distinct to 
sight. The uneducated find him come close to 
their hearts and understandings, and feel the 
power of his learning without perceiving its 
form. The educated are deeply interested in 
following his flight, which directs their atten- 
tion to points which often they had never had 
in sight before. In short, never yet was there 
a sermon, proceeding from fulness of knowledge 
in the preacher, however level to common ap- 
prehension, which did not impart, or at least 
excite, some new thought, stir up some proper 
feeling in minds of the highest order. 

Nor should the clergyman confine his views 
of usefulness to the limits of his own parish. 
He must bear in mind that his is a two-fold 
charge : one, indeed, as the peculiar shepherd 
of his flock ; but the other as one of the body 
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of shepherds of Chiist^s universal flock. Even 
as to the former of these capacities^ he knows 
not, in these unhappy days of unsettled opinion 
and contagious infidelity, what questions he 
may be called upon to discuss with some 
member of his flock, what doubts to disperse, 
what perversions to correct, what difficulties to 
solve. But as to the latter, it must be at all 

« times his duty to take his post in the agitated 
questions of the day, though that may be 
opposed to both contending parties ; and this 
he should do, not from the partiality of super- 
ficial information, but from the clear decided 
judgment of a due acquaintance with the ques- 
tion which is in debate. He should even be 
ready to step forward in case of need, and aid 
the general cause by his opinion: for surely 
what must be the duty of some one should be 
anticipated in preparation by every one, accord- 
ing to the measure of his means and abiUties. 
Then the common cause is left by him to pro- 
vidence, whose behests he has obeyed in pro- 
viding all that he can for it. Otherwise, it is 
left to chance. 

The first object of his attention is, of course, 
the study of Holy Scripture. And as an inter- 
preter of its real spirit, and not an adapter of 

. its letter to the spirit of the day, he will take 

care to inform himself with the mind of its 

day; he will as far as possible acquaint him- 

'f with the heathen mind, with the Jewish 
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mind, and thence gather the Christianas true 
position at that time. Then he will be pos- 
sessed of the word of the Lord, indeed, and 
not of a corrupt copy of it, which is all that 
they have who are so ignorant as to apply its 
texts indiscriminately to the occasions of their 
own day, and therefore too often with most 
malicious and perverse misrepresentation. In 
the first place, then, he will canvass the peculiar 
construction of the original Greek, so that he 
may assure himself as far as possible of its true 
meaning. It is to be feared that too many 
stumble at this very first step of starting, and 
after having learned just so much as will 
satisfy the examiner of their quaUfications for 
orders, never again recur to it, but use our 
version in its place. But supposing this ver- 
sion to be perfect, and in a perfect language, it 
would be after all but a reflexion of the ori- 
ginal image, would be more faint, less distinct, 
and would but inadequately satisfy the man 
who was earnestly bent upon knowing and 
preaching the very word of God. But no 
version is perfect; and so imperfect is our 
language, so obscure in construction, firom 
want of genders, especially to the relatives, 
and of numbers, especially to the participles 
and relatives, to say nothing of the miserable 
nudity of our verbs, whose want of sufficient 
inflexion so oft;en leaves the sense open to 
doubt, that a person ignorant of the original 
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cannot but make continual mistakes; and nume- 
rous passages of importance^ especially in the 
Epistles^ when taken up to be canvassed by 
literal exposition^ will be wrongly interpreted 
by him from beginning to end, and so much so, 
that the main stress will be laid upon a point 
which has no place whatever in the original. 
Not, however, that the clergyman should not 
be familiar with this version, for it is the pure 
well whence he is to draw the words and 
phrases of his mother-tongue, and so to attain 
a command of plain language which shall 
render him an intelligible expounder to plain 
understandings. But he must take care that 
this servant do not, like old servants, become, 
from long familiarity, his master \ 

It is indeed difficult to conceive how a man 
of any independence of mind, of any laudable 
spirit of curiosity, and, above all, of any deep 
sense of responsibiUty, can remain satisfied 
with a knowledge of a mere copy, or even with 
so superficial a knowledge of the original as to 
recur to it only occasionally, and thus reverse 
the natural order of things. His study, if such 
it can be called, cannot be blest to him under 
such wilful neglect of means and opportunities. 

^ As an instance of the care with which the original should 
be kept in mind, I could mention more than one occasion on 
which a competent scholar has read, *^they are and were 
created" (Rev. iv. 11), as if "are" was the auxiliary to 
" created." 
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Some, indeed, may encourage themselves with 
the notion that a commentator will supply the 
want of reference to the original. Little can 
they know either of the original or of commen- 
tators who think so; and let the commen- 
tator be the best possible, they thus only put 
themselves under two human masters, instead 
of the one divine authority. What wonder if 
they fall to the ground? One is often tempted 
to wish that every commentary, at least of 
modem days, were burnt; for the effect of 
its continual use is to enslave the mind, and 
confound the understanding, to fill with pre- 
judice, and possess with party spirit. We 
sometimes meet with men whose minds have 
been so utterly subdued and made captive by 
an ill-placed confidence in such guides, that if 
you differ in exposition from their favourite 
commentator, they are as much scandalized as 
if you had opposed St. Paul himself, and take 
your denial of any position of their human 
master for a contradiction to the word of Christ 
himself. This is a highly disgraceful state of 
things, wherein such as are content to live 
must not be throwing stones at popery. 

Use no commentary at all. If a passage 
seem obscure, wait until you have considered 
it over and over again in the course of a second, 
third, or fourth reading of the book in which it 
occurs; for you should read each Gospel or 
Epistle several times over before you go on to 
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another. In the first reading be rapid, not 
caring to stay to solve difficulties, but anxious 
only to impress its general bearing on your 
mind; let it be as it were a bird's-eye view;^ 
but in the subsequent perusals, explore the 
detail more and more carefully ; you will find 
difficulties vanish apace. But i^ a passage shall 
remain, as assuredly some will, obstinate to the 
last against your struggles to wrest from it its 
meaning, then go to a commentator; and 
there for a certainty you will find it slurred 
over, while his book teems with lengthy expla- 
nations of other passages of which you needed 
no interpretation. 

Let not your critical apparatus be too cum- 
brous. There is no good in a crowd of books. 
You will find WahPs Lexicon of the New Tes- 
tament, Jahn's Archaeologia Biblica, Prideaux's 
Connexion, Reland's or even Wells's Geography, 
Walton's Prolegomena (Wrangham's edition), 
quite sufficient. The good use of them will 
of itself tell you what to add to them in 
future. 

Pay especial attention to the more important 
various readings. You may often have not 
only to interpret your text, but even to defend 
its reading. Vater's edition of the New Tes- 
tament, though most objectionable as to its 
notes, which fortunately are as scanty as they 
are obscure, presents the vfirious readings in a 
very compendious shape. 
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These observations have been confined to 
the reading of the New Testament^ because in 
this case a knowledge of the original is indis- 
pensable to the conscientious expounder of the 
word. It is not so essentially requisite in the 
case of the Old Testament^ which is more a 
book of reference than of doctrine to the 
Christian ; still it is highly desirable : nor 
indeed can the language of the New Testa- 
ment^ or the exact sense of the prophecies 
which it applies from the Old, be fully mas- 
tered without it. Of course it must be learned 
according to the Masoretic pointing. Such as 
seek to dispense with this, will shortly find 
that with more haste they have made worse 
speed. There is a very good grammar ap- 
pended to Bythner's Lyra Prophetica; and 
Gesenius^s smaller Lexicon will answer every 
purpose, until you be farther advanced than 
most in the study of the language. Instead 
of beginning with the Psalms, which on the 
whole are difficult, it will be better to begin 
with Kings and Chronicles, the language of 
which is plainest, and then proceed to the 
books of Moses, and the rest of the historical 
portion, leaving the Prophecies and Psalms 
(except some of the easy ones) to the last. 
Not but that you may take in hand, as soon as 
you feel at all competent, such prophecies as 
are directly quoted in the New Testament. 

Your knowledge of Scripture being thus ori- 
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ginal and pure, your exposition of its word will 
be rich and racy, smacking of the nobleness of 
the heavenly vine whence it flows as pure wine, 
undiluted with water, and unadulterated with 
any other liquids which may be drawn from 
second-hand sources and human fancies. You 
will be enabled to speak with confidence in 
yourself, with authority to others; and a day 
may come, when you would not for worlds 
have been less prepared than you are, and will 
thank Him who is the way, the truth, and the 
life, that He has given you the heart to master 
such excellent knowledge, and thus set your 
place among the goodly ranks of the conserva- 
tors of his word, and champions of his truth. 
Indeed, never did man thus prepare himself 
for the Lord^s service, without the Lord finding 
him an appropriate and honourable post. 

Having now obtained a sufficient knowledge 
of Holy Scripture, you will be ready to pro- 
ceed to the study of the Fathers. You will 
begin with those which are termed apostolical, 
taking up the epistle of Clement, the seven 
epistles of Ignatius in their shorter, which is 
their genuine, form, and the epistle of Polycarp. 
Then you may proceed to the first Apology of 
Justin Martyr, which will give you a great 
insight into Christian antiquity ; and this you 
may follow up with TertuUian's splendid Apo- 
logy. From these two works alone you will 
gain more sterling information, than from all 
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the ecclesiastical histories that have ever been 
written. Another work of Tertullian^s may 
next be taken up, namely, his book De Pra^- 
scriptione Haereticorum, which will supply you 
with a fund of original information on the sub- 
ject of the eariy heresies. While you are thus 
in the African school, you may go on and read 
Cyprian de Unitate Ecclesiae, and his tracts De 
Lapsis and De Opere et Eleemosynis, which 
will give you some notion of the government 
and discipline of the early Church. After 
these, you may proceed to take a taste of the 
mighty but whimsical Alexandrine school. The 
beautiful little treatise of Clement on the Sal- 
vation of the Rich Man, and of Origen on 
Prayer, will afford you a specimen of the sin- 
gular mode of interpretation which that school 
adopted, and long perpetuated through its in- 
fluence. You may now take up Eusebius^s 
Ecclesiastical History, the great value of which 
consists in numerous fragments of earlier wri- 
ters. And you will find a great relief from the 
tortuous Greek of this writer, and of the Alex- 
andrine school, in the exquisitely beautiful and 
flowing language of Chrysostom, whose book 
De Sacerdotio, though containing many imper- 
tinences, cannot be read without most salutary 
emotion, by a mmister of Christ's holy word 
and sacraments. 

This is but a short course, such as may be 
gone through without any difficulty in a few 
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months ; but you will find it supply you with 
a fund of original knowledge^ which^ while it 
has given you a commanding view of the field 
of ecclesiastical study, so that you will know 
how to proceed fiirther of yourself, will also 
stimulate you to go on to satisfy the ardent 
curiosity which it will have raised. The books 
also have been edited singly (with one or two 
exceptions), and are therefore more easily pro- 
cured. Do not, therefore, neglect ground so 
important. It is absolutely necessary, that a 
certain portion of our clergy, if not all, should 
have some acquaintance with the writings of 
the Fathers, continually referred to them as 
we are, by the fact of our Church being also 
their Church transmitted from distant ages 
and foreign lands ; nor is there any other way 
of dispelling those unfounded prejudices, and 
that violent party-spirit, which possess all men 
who take their knowledge on this subject at 
second-hand. Their evils, in both extremes, 
are sensibly felt among us at this day; and 
we need nothing more to warn us that slippery, 
if not demoralizing, as the effects of obtaining 
second-hand knowledge always necessarily are, 
preferring as men thus do show to substance, 
they are trifling compared with their pernicious 
result in matters of sacred literature. Men 
may talk as long and as much as they will, of 
the inexpressibly superior importance of the 
study of Scripture; and just as long and as 
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loudly may they talk of the overwhelming im- 
portance of the written word compared with that 
of the human ministry of its expositor. Who 
denies it? Yet no man can be acknowledged a 
master of Scripture without acquaintance with , 
the Fathers ; not because their comment is of 
any superior value, but on account of the testi- 
mony which they bear, of the illustration which 
the language of their writings and the facts of 
their times supply; and because we can no 
more know a book without a knowledge of its 
predecessors and successors, than we can com- 
prehend any era of history without a know- 
ledge of its past and future. If the Old Testa- 
ment, therefore, should be studied as a prede- ^ 
cessor, can we reasonably remain ignorant of 
the Fathers who are successors, uninspired 
though they be ? 

And now (but not sooner) you will be ready 
to enter the field of modern divinity; and 
here I will leave you, assured that you will be 
able to find your way for yourself. Three of 
course you have probably already taken up, as 
master-pieces in their several ways, namely, 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Barrow on the 
Supremacy, Butler's Analogy ; and many might 
be mentioned which you will never take up, 
although for a while, through the partiality of 
contemporaries, they occupy places in exclusion 
of their elders and betters, A certain know- 
ledge of the Fathers would be of inestimable 

o 
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benefit^ did it produce no more important 
result than that of our being enabled by it to 
separate the wheat firom the chaff of modem 
divinity. 

Short as the course above proposed is, and 
one which a young man with the educational 
means which his very admission into orders 
supposes him to have, may most readily com- 
plete, it is melancholy to think how few will 
go even to the extent of this, how many wiH 
not so much as enter upon it at all. Yet they 
will devote sufficient time to the perusal of 
second-hand modem trash, and at the end of 
the period, when they might have come from 
this course with such a knowledge of Christian 
antiquity as not all the modem ecclesiastical 
histories put together can give, they will be 
proud of having mastered the ignorant mis- 
representations of Milner, or the perverted 
views of Neander, or the superficial and pre- 
judiced statements of one of those compilations 
which appear for their little day on the table of 
the clerical book club, and then disappear for 
ever and ever, having gone to their proper place. 

Should such things be ? Be not a partaker 
in such careless courses; be not led by the 
spirit of the day, which shuns all sacrifice; 
but by the spirit of Christ, which endureth all 
things. Remember what you are. You are 
the acknowledged, the ordauied preacher of 
truth, even Divine truth; and can truth be 
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found pure any where below the fountain? 
With what conscience, then, will you dip your 
bucket in the stream before your door, in order 
to save yourself the trouble of the walk of a 
mile or two to the well-head whence you have 
engaged to draw ? What would you say of the 
person, who, solemnly professing to deal forth 
the waters of a celebrated medicinal spring, 
should take them from the evaporated, adul- 
terated stream which flowed from it? Will you 
resemble him, and that too in the matter of 
the water of everlasting life ? Oh, no ! surely 
you will go every day to the spring itself. 
Unblest, yea, accursed, is every day that you 
neglect so to do. Thence draw the waters 
fresh in all their healing virtues through patient 
secret study, and then, through diligent and 
public ministration, distribute them abundantly. 
O, haunt the fount, and think not to go many 
days together upon one draught; for then, 
even as the mineral water which has been kept 
for many days, it will lose much of its healing 
virtue by contact with this world. But draw 
thou fresh and fresh, with all the savour of tbe 
heavenly salt in it, clear with celestial purity, 
sparkling with Divine truth. Never forget what 
thou hast undertaken to provide, and seek 
thou it with all patience of labour, with all sin- 
gleness of eye: so shall thy labour not be 
vain in the Lord ; so shall thy whole body be 
light. 

o2 
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What a weight of responsibiUty lies upon 
you, — how many, not only of your own flock, 
but of ages unborn, may rise up in judgment 
against you, if you shall neglect your duty ; 
for you have joined yourself, under the pro- 
fession of a call from God, to a body to which 
in particular not only the exposition, but even 
the conservation also of God's word has been 
^committed; and not only of the purity of its 
text, but of the very text itself. Do you not 
see it daily assailed by heretical pretenders to 
learning, do you not see it consigned to neglect 
by ignorant preachers, and does not the present 
face of Asia declare to you how a large and 
favoured portion of the world may, through the 
abounding of such offenders, utterly lose the 
word of God ? Only suppose for a moment, 
that the ministry of our Church were generally 
ignorant of the original ; what would become 
of it, who could know its value, who would be 
desirous of preserving it ? All Europe prac- 
tically lost it for ages ; and what was the result, 
but the most vile superstition in the place of 
truth? Every clergyman therefore that neglects 
his means of a good acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal, so that he may at all times and in all places 
vindicate its authenticity, and refer to its autho- 
rity, shares in the guilt of that corrupt tendency 
of human indolence and presumption which in 
every church and country has been, is, and 
will be, working the fore-mentioned melancholy 
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conclusion. Unreflecting people, taking refiige, 
as usualy in generals, will say in answer to this, 
that God will preserve his own word, and needs 
not the help of man to effect his own work. 
Yes truly, and God will also preserve the human 
race, to which the preservation of that word is 
secondary, and needs not man's help towards 
it ; and therefore, were all our cultivators so mad 
as to cease from their usual labours, saying that 
their preservation was God's work who made 
them, that they had his word for it, that they 
should not presume to interfere with the ope- 
rations of his providence, God would, notwith- 
standing, so order it, that a remnant should be 
saved. But what unspeakable calamities would 
be endured, how many regions would be utterly 
desolate ! So God will also order the preserva- 
tion of his own word ; but if man neglect his 
part and duty in it, as God's agent, unspeak- 
able will be the misery and destitution to which 
he will reduce himself. Where are now the 
churches of Ephesus and Carthage ? And the 
recovery of that word, if God indeed shall 
graciously permit its recovery, as He has once 
done to our country, and therefore is less likely 
to repeat the mercy, will be through a fiery 
ordeal of sufferings, with which persecution 
set on foot by superstition and infidelity shall 
try him. 

Be thou, therefore, a conservator of God's 
word. To expound it is but half, and the 
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more easy half, of thy duty. Were not the 
expositors of the law of Moses also its scribes, 
and derived their title from the more import- 
ant part of their employment ? Blessed, there- 
fore, blessed art thou, if thou begin with 
fiUing thy heart with heavenly wisdom from 
its heavenly fountain, with improving thy 
faculties with all offered means and gifts, with 
acquainting thyself with all the detail of the 
duty of a guardian of the treasure of holy 
writ ; if thus prepared, thou issue forth from the 
secret of thy study to the busy scene of thy 
public ministration, calm, but full and irresist- 
ible, like the river which proceeds from some 
mighty and inexhaustible lake. Then art thou 
ready for thy mission, whatever that may be, 
whether to defend God^s word against cor- 
ruption, whether to vindicate its truth against 
unbeUef, whether to maintain its supremacy 
against the rival word of man which has 
pretended to the same divine origin; whether 
to instruct from it, whether to comfort, whether 
to threaten ; whether in the saloon, whether in 
the cottage, whether in the pulpit, whether on 
the platform i whether by speech, whether by 
writing. And blessed art thou on thy return, 
and blessed is the day which closes upon thy 
labours. 



m^ 



CHAPTER X. 



THE CLERGYMAN AT HOME. 



Other professions are indeed professions; 
they are exercised but outwardly. As soon 
as they retire into privacy, the professors retire 
into the common class of mankind, resemble their 
fellow-men, and,. as the French proverb says, 
the greatest general is no hero to his valet-de- 
chambre. But this indulgence which is allowed 
to the rest is denied to the clergyman; and 
with good reason, for his is a confession also. 
His inward character forms his essential quali- 
fication, and therefore he must exhibit the 
same outward manifestation of it as well to 
his domestics within as to his parishioners 
without. When he retires to the secrecy of 
home, he does not cease fix)m the exercise of 
his profession, for it is perpetual, and he can- 
not put off anything; for when he went abroad 
he put on nothing, unless it were a hat or a 
cloalc : he must necessarily be the same at all 
times and in all places. 
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It is most natural^ therefore^ that his parish- 
ioners should be more than commonly curious 
to be informed concerning his conduct in his 
hours of privacy, that they may know whether 
he maintains a proper consistency. And who 
can blame them ? With the privacy of other 
men they have nothing to do, and their spying 
into it argues an idle and vulgar ciuiosity, a 
love of gossip and scandal. But with his they 
are as deeply concerned as men training up for 
everlasting life can be. They must have a 
desire to be assured, as much as possible, how 
far they can confide themselves to his instruc- 
tion ; therefore, while all other houses may have 
secrets, his can have none : eyes follow him 
everywhere, ears are open to all that he says, 
and the eyes and ears moreover of those who, 
whether from ignorance, or love of retailing 
something strange, or from a spirit of mischief- 
making, or especial malice, are apt to misin- 
terpret the most indifferent action, the most 
unmeaning word. That which is done in the 
secret chamber, is indeed proclaimed from the 
housetop ; and you must not be surprised at 
any time to find, that some domestic occur- 
rence, of which you had thought so little as 
utterly to have forgotten it, has become part 
and pai'cel of the staple news of the parish. 

You are indeed a public character, and must 
put up with all its inconveniences. You must 
submit to have your hours of rising and retir- 
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ing known; the hours and qualities of your 
meals known ; what time you give to amuse- 
ment, what to study, known ; yea, and the 
nature of your studies known ; the conversa- 
tion at your table to be known, your guests 
to be known, everything to be known : and 
you cannot deny the right of your parishioners 
to have them known, still less defy their power 
to havie them known. When you shall have 
made your house air-tight, then, and not till 
then, you may block out all communication of 
news. Think not, therefore, to lay aside your 
watchfulness against offence even in the privacy 
of your own home ; beware of being surprised 
into any biu*st of impetuous feeUng, or betrayed 
into any levity, or overcome by any infirmity 
which you would not exhibit in public : you 
are always in public. 

AH this may seem exceedingly disagreeable, 
and some may blame severely and complain 
loudly of the unfeieling curiosity of their parish- 
ioners ; and yet are not they themselves glad 
to obtain all the information they can concern- 
ing the affairs of their betters ? Have they no 
curiosity about the private hours of their bishop 
or their prince ? Had they equal facilities for 
knowing these with their parishioners for know- 
ing theirs, and as reasonable an interest, would 
they be so much more scrupulous ? Such as 
make this complaint certainly would not ; but 
let them remember, that the character of a 
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person in a highly responsible situation is^ in 
some sense, the property of those with the care 
of whom he is charged ; and the higher the 
responsibihty, the stricter that property. They 
have a right to assure themselves, by every 
possible means, of his being trustworthy : their 
sense of security, their enjoyment of comfort, 
depends upon it ; and whose responsibiUty ap- 
proaches to that of the clergyman ? What 
security, what comfort, is comparable with 
security from spiritual danger, with comfort 
from grace and the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? 

On the clergyman, then, at home, no less 
than abroad, all eyes are fixed ; he is the light 
set upon the hill, ever engaging their anxious 
attention ; — and is he enlightened from above, 
so as to be a true light, proving himself such 
• by a consistent practice, does he act up to that 
which he preaches? is not only a natural, but 
also a necessary question. He is bold in de- 
nouncing sin from his pulpit; does he admit 
it into his house ? He insists upon a blameless 
conversation and a life void of offence; will 
he abide his own tests ? He urges the neces- 
sity of good example ; is he the first to show 
it, and to display it at the brightest ? He 
enforces the duty of prayer ; is it notoriously 
among the regulations of his household, never 
to be infringed ? Is he studious, is he serious, 
is he temperate, both in language and in diet ? 
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The answer to such questions is soon as well 
known as any bye-word. And if it be not, yea, 
then vain will be all his preaching, let him be 
as eloquent as he will ; and not only vain, but 
hurtful. With some minds he will bring the 
good word of God, which he has taken into 
his mouth, into contempt, and will give cause 
for the adversary to blaspheme; for there is 
no argument more common in the mouths of 
unbelievers, and which sounds more plausible 
in the ears of the multitude, than that of the 
inconsistent lives of teachers of the truth of 
the Gospel. But what a dreadful apostacy is 
that of the minister of the word, if, instead of 
making converts, he produces apostates ! Who 
shall fathom the depth of his condemnation ! 

Yet, who can pretend to live up to what he 
preaches? it maybe objected. You may, at all 
events, earnestly desire, and sincerely strive; 
and with this testimony your people will be 
well content: they do not expect perfection 
from you ; and however any infirmity may give 
a momentary handle to malicious persons, 
their misrepresentation will not avail against 
the evidence of the well-known tenor of your 
life. And they are not inadequate judges of 
this evidence; on the contrary, so acute is 
theh" discernment, in a matter where both their 
spiritual welfare is concerned, and their ciuio- 
sity is sharpened by jealousy of superior 
claims, that if you be not in earnest, they will 
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assuredly find you out, in despite of all your 
cautious decency, by a thousand particulars, 
each so minute and trifling as to escape your 
own consciousness. And then you may won- 
der at your want of success among them, and 
at the indifference with which they regard your 
good sermons, and decent conduct; but in 
truth, your good sermons are not good to 
them, be their intrinsic quality what it will, 
because they do not believe that they come 
from your heart; and your conduct is not 
irreproachable, however conducted according 
to the moral decencies of society, because it is 
not seasoned with that salt which alone can 
give it to their taste the savour of hoUness. 
It is true, indeed, that the multitude is too apt 
to set up arbitrary tests of holiness, and which 
are nothing better than the distinctive marks 
of religious party, such as supporting certain 
societies, using certain phrases ; and the man 
who will not wear this Uvery, has much pre- 
judice to contend against, before they will 
believe him to be sincere ; yet time and con- 
sistency will prevail, and it will be confessed 
that holiness has not one fixed set of features, 
like those of a mask, which any one can put on. 
And not only yourself, but your whole house* 
hold, is an object of continual remark, its con- 
duct being the immediate efilux of your exam- 
ple; so that as your outward conduct cannot 
be consistent without inward conviction, nei^ 
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ther will your external ministration be effective 
without internal regularity: your people will 
most surely apply the apostolical text, ^ If a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how 
shall he take care of the Church of God ?^' It 
seems, indeed, mere iteration of trite common- 
place to observe, that a regular family is a 
necessary condition towards a well-regulated 
parish. It were well, if the condition had 
always been kept in view, necessary as it is to 
good government of every kind; and what 
miserable examples are there of its neglect 
even in good men ! Eli and David were both 
holy men ; yet they overlooked it ; and see how 
immediately and consequentially the vicious- 
ness of their famiUes was followed by the mis- 
fortunes of their governments : all their move- 
ments for the public weal were paralyzed at 
their mainspring by domestic derangement, and 
the public respect was lost by the bad effects 
of private example. AJas ! they are not the 
only instances of this error of good men. In 
their desire to extend the sphere of their use- 
fulness, they have looked so wide as not to 

' see what was under their own eye ; let them 
have been successful as they will in their dis- 
tant objects, they pay the penalty of a con- 
quering state, which, as it adds provinces to its 
borders, diminishes in central strength. It is 
not enough, then, that the clergyman be per- 

- sonally holy and diligent ; the family must be 
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also holy and regular ; if not so, it is a continual 
contradiction to his power of government, and 
encourages rebellion against him. Being con- 
sidered also as the immediate reflexion of his 
doctrine and practice, its distorted image brings 
discredit upon the original, and in its least mis- 
chievous effects, being the medium between 
him and his parish, it obstructs the brightness 
of his example, as a fog intercepts the rays of 
the sun. 

The house of the clergyman is, from the 
nature of his office, in quite different, yea, some- 
times contrary, circumstances to those of other 
men : for instance, every Englishman is proud 
of calling his house his castle; by which he 
means to assert, that there he is lord and 
master, and none can call him to account for 
his administration; none durst enter without 
his leave ; none can pretend any right to know 
what is doing there. It would be well, if, amid 
the boastfulness of this parallel, he would be 
humble enough to consider, that the old castle 
invariably contained a chiu'ch also. Let not, 
however, the clergyman be guilty of this for- 
getfulness; let him rather forego the parallel 
of the castle altogether, and consider his home 
exclusively as a church, in which all that is 
going on is notorious as a matter of daily holy 
exercise, and may be witnessed by any one 
that, will, no doors being barred or bolted, but 
all lying open for admission. And as when 
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we behold a church, and still more when we 
enter it, we are immediately struck with the 
difference of its plan from that of any other 
building, — all has a peculiar and appropriate 
form ; the tower and spire, buttresses and pin- 
nacles, distinguish it at once from the surround- 
ing mansions of the world; the doors and 
windows are of a peculiar shape ; the roof rises 
in a peculiar manner; its furniture of bench, 
pulpit, and communion-table, is pecuUar; and 
every part of it, from western entrance to east- 
em end, loudly proclaims its destination to the 
purpose of instructing man, and glorifying 
God ;— even so distinct and appropriate should 
be the character of the Christian household 
amid the families of the world, and such, there- 
fore, beyond all others, that of the clergyman's 
household. Modesty, sobriety, seriousness, 
regularity, tranquillity, piety, should be its 
cheerful characteristics; its dedication to the 
work of edifying neighbours and glorifying 
God, should be indubitably and continually 
manifest ; even on the very occasion on which 
it comes nearest to the resemblance of the 
world, when it is entertaining the society of 
the world at its table, there should be a mo- 
desty in its form of hospitality, a tranquillity 
of arrangements, a sobriety in its talk, which 
should remind the visitor that he is at the table 
of a man of God; and such a table will be 
respected by even the most worldly, who, by 

2 
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the way^ are of all men the most jealous of 
clerical assumption, and honour consistency, 
however they may disregard its peculiar prin- 
ciple in a man. On the contrary, the table of 
him that affects the man of the world, and is 
content to sink the clergyman in the merely 
visiting neighbour, however luxiuious, however 
entertaining it may be, is never afterwards 
thought of, and not often mentioned, without 
a sentiment of rebuke, or sneer of satire upon 
its inconsistent master; and it must, not sel- 
dom, be profaned by conversation widely dif- 
ferent from that which becometh saints. 

But families, alas ! even of the clergy, even 
of the Lord's peculiar inheritance, are aftaid of 
being peculiar; and any thing which distin- 
guishes them fi'om the world, is sometimes 
regarded as a brand-mark of vulgarity, whereof 
to be grievously ashamed. They are indeed 
content enough to have the fashion of their 
house different fi'om the common, and in cor- 
respondence, by means of pinnacled gables, 
and mullioned windows, with the neighbouring 
church; but do they as readily conform the 
interior to it? — is there manifested the mark 
which distinguishes at once from the world, 
the cross of Christ? and where such a mark 
is not seen, can there be the household of a 
minister of Christ ? shall the vanity and frivo- 
lity of the world be seen there instead, and the 
parsonage be the miniature of the neighbouring 
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hall? shall the parishioners see troops of 
visitors invade continually their property, by 
engaging the precious time of their teacher, 
and be unable to distinguish him and his from 
the rest of the neighbourhood? How, then, 
shall they respect him, how have any con- 
fidence in him, how open their ears or their 
hearts to his counsel, whether in the congrega- 
tion, whether in the secret chamber ? 

Do you remember, among the questions put 
to you by the Bishop at your ordination, that 
one in particular, "Will you be diligent to 
frame and fashion your own selyes and your 
families according to the doctrine of Christ, 
and to make both yourselves and them (as 
much as in you lieth) wholesome examples and 
spectacles to the flock of Christ?" To which 
you answered, "I will so apply myself, the 
Lord being my helper.'^ Consider now what 
answer you will be able to give, when the chief 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls shall appear, 
in whose name that interrogation was made, 
and He shall repeat the question under this 
form, "Have you been diUgent to frame and 
fashion your own self and your family accord- 
ing to my doctrine, and to make both yourself 
and them (as much as in you lay) wholesome 
examples and spectacles to the flock of Christ?" 
Will you be able to say with all the confidence 
of a good conscience, ^^ I have so applied my- 
self, Thou being my helper ?" Therefore apply 

p 
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thyself continually^ and make the Lord thy 
helper^ bringing Him amongst you by earnest 
prayer and reasonable service. Perform thy 
vows, even now in the midst of this earthly 
Jerusalem of his Church, so that thou and thy 
family may hereafter be gathered to the family 
of the sons of God, and to the first-bom which 
are written in heaven. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE CLERGYMAN IN SOCIETY, 



A MOST difficult question now presents itself 
for consideration. How is the clergyman to 
conduct himself in mixing with what is called 
the society of the world? — ^for mix he must^ in 
some manner, since his duties cannot but at 
times carry him into the world; and yet he 
must not be of the world: he must have a 
certain connexion with the world, for what is 
his business but to convert the world, and with 
the mouth of a familiar fellow-man, and not 
with the proclamation of a deputed angel ; and 
what must often be his instrument for good, but 
the mammon of unrighteousness ! And yet he 
must not be confounded with the world, nor 
his operations with the operations of the world. 
He is to be in the midst of the world, as a 
shining light. But then he must not be in the 
valley, hidden amidst the habitations of men, 
his light being obstructed and even covered by 
secular instrumentality, as a candle under a 
bushel. He must be set upon a hill, in a 

p 2 
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position all his own^ to shine to all the neigh- 
bourhood. There cannot be a more difficult 
problem set to man ; and it is wonderful that^ 
while the practice with which it is concerned is 
daily occurring, it should be so little con- 
sidered. Meanwhile, as in cases of much 
easier solution, there are two extreme parties, 
each avoiding the mean as connected with their 
adversary, having neither the discernment to 
draw the line of distinction, nor sufficient con- 
fidence in its power of keeping it when drawn. 

. One, which may be called that of the absti- 
nents, as altogether avoiding society, commonly 
profess that they are guarding against raising 
temptations to themselves, giving offence to 
others, and contaminating the purity of their 

. minds. The other, that of the indulgents, 
maintain that their presence renders society 
more decorous, and in a manner sanctifies its 
intercourse. Both are right, and both are 
wrong. The former err in depnving society 
of a good example in their appropriate station, 
in shrinking from a requisite trial, and are in 
danger of mistaking for the avoiding of the 
world the avoiding merely the society of their 
proper station, and condescending to that of 
one which is more humble, but not necessarily 
more innocent. The latter are apt to con- 
taminate themselves more often than to purify 
their neighbours. The middle way is the true 
way, the safe way, but also the difficult way, 
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and therefore is the least trodden ; it especially 
requires vigilance, and that is the first thing 
that a man wishes to dispense with. 

In this, as in every other case, the example 
of the Bishop of our souls should be your 
guide. He certainly did not avoid society ; He 
ate at the table both of Simon the Pharisee, 
and of Zaccheus the Publican. But then 
come the questions, — ^What brought Him into 
such company, and how did He conduct him- 
self there? The answer to these will afford 
the necessary instruction as to the occasions 
which may lawfully carry the clergyman into 
society, and as to the manner in which he 
should conduct himself in its company: He 
entered that society in following up even to 
private edification the course of his public 
ministry; and He always kept the company 
in mind that He was sent from the Father. 

Now the clergyman is a man of high educa- 
tion, and occupying a station of great influence 
in society ; his character is one to which every 
right-thinking mind is desirous to show re- 
spect. Such a position places him at once in 
what is called good society; and as such 
society is always decorous, he enters it without 
fear of offence. As the head of a family, he 
must keep up his connexion with it; as the 
head of his parish, he will find it necessary to 
be on a good understanding with it. The 
interests of his parishioners will continually 
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send him into it; but then he has to draw a 
line for himself^ and must be jealous of the 
demands of society : he must be on his guard 
against its encroaching upon his time, and 
secularizing his character; he must not be 
a company-keeper; he must reduce his range 
of visits to the bounds of that propriety which 
is demanded from his sacred character, taking 
especial heed lest the hospitality to which he 
makes himself liable, affect the simplicity and 
good order of his household, which ought to be 
the model to the parish. His parishioners 
observe nothmg with a more jealous eye than 
the company which he keeps; and if it be 
' numerous and indiscriminate, their confidence 
in him is gone; he is set down as a com- 
panion of worldlings, and is accused of the 
unfaithfulness both of wasting on the world 
that time which he had solemnly devoted to 
God, and which they have purchased by the 
payment of their tithes, and of wasting in rich 
and riotous living that substance from which 
he ought to feed the poor, and which he has 
derived firom their own labour. Therefore, if 
his house be full, his church is empty. ^^ He 
is not a man of God,*^ they say, "but a child of 
this world; who will hear him, except indeed 
at his own table ?^^ Who can blame their 
coming to such a conclusion? — for what can 
be more offensive to a serious mind, than to 
see a man of the high and solemn profession 
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of a minister of Christ undistinguishable on a 
week-day from the worldlings of his neighbour- 
hood, and his house mimicking the bustle, 
the carelessness, the profusion of those which 
distinctly profess the world ! Even the society 
which exchanges visits with -him, and considers 
him an agreeable acquaintance, is not backward 
in condemning his inconsistency ; and whenever 
any one of them is visited, in God's mercy, 
with anxiety concerning things of the world to 
come, he has the mortification to find that a 
stranger, and not himself, though he be the 
parish-priest, is resorted to for help and coun- 
sel; and then he rates at enthusiasts, and 
methodists. 

As to drawing the proper line, difficult as it 
is to do it on paper, there is no difficulty in 
practice. Let but a clergyman be faithful in 
ministration, diligent in visitation, careful in 
adding to the treasure of his heart, and he will 
have a clear view of the bounds to which his 
time and the solemnity of his character confine 
him ; he will be sober and vigilant, so as at 
every moment to be alive to the inconsistency 
of the man of the congregation with the man 
of company, — of the man of visitation with the 
man of visits. Having his offices of ministry 
continually in prospect, he will continually be 
checked in the beginning of temptation by a 
sense of propriety, which, indeed, will become 
so habitual, as to forestal the temptation itself. 
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He will feel most acutely that he could not 
take the Lord's word into his mouth, and 
preach against the vanity of a world to which 
he himself was notoriously clinging with all his 
might; that he cannot convict of sin, if he does 
not avoid sin, nor have the heart and know- 
ledge to do so, if he has never convicted him- 
self; that he cannot show an erect head of con- 
scious faithfulness in the pulpit, when he has 
been bowing it all through the week to the 
requisitions of the service of the society of the 
world. 

Less need be said concerning the conduct of 
the clergyman in society, now that we have 
supposed him there professedly in that capa- 
. city : he will never forget what and where he 
is ; as a guest at table, he will remember that 
he is a minister of God's holy word and sacra- 
ments, an instructor of the living, a consoler 
of the dying; and thus he will never be lost 
sight of in the mere minister to man's amuse- 
ment ; even the stranger will discover his office, 
not by his black clothes, nor yet by unseason- 
able intrusion of subjects too solemn for the 
occasion ; but by that indescribable propriety, 
that modest dignity, that gentleness and sere- 
nity which is derived from the habitual exercise 
of his profession ; nor will his cheerfulness dis- 
guise his character, or offend when that has 
been discovered ; for, arising as it does out of 
the joyftdness of communion with God, out of 
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the assurance of the fulfilment of most glorious 
promises, it can never betray him into levity. 
Such a character does indeed sanctify society : 
all that he says tends to useful information, 
and he often finds occasion to let drop some- 
thing which, falling as good seed, may in time 
yield good fruit. Meanwhile, all are unwilling 
to wound his ears with an expression which he 
ought not to hear; every rash sentiment is 
withheld before it pass the lips, from the 
inward rebuke of respect; not that his pre- 
sence imposes any cold uneasy restraint on 
any company which he is justified in entering, 
it only infuses a calm, which, being felt as 
reasonable, is also experienced as agreeable. 

There is, indeed, one external feature of our 
times which gives no good augury of the pre- 
valent maintenance of this character. The 
modest old parsonage is every where fast dis- 
appearing, and in its place rises a mansion 
which may enable its owner to entertain the 
highest company in the neighbourhood, in the 
same way that he is entertained by them : the 
least evil hence resulting, is the natural jealousy 
with which a rivalry from such an improper 
quarteris regarded, the secular appearance which 
the clergyman presents to his parishioners, and 
the general envy excited against the body of 
the clergy, whose general wealth is measured 
by the ostentatious living of a few ; to this is 
added that of the glaring disproportion which 
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such houses generally bear to the incomes of 
the livings, and which is severely felt by a less 
wealthy successor. But the grand evil, is the 
^direct tendency which the circumstance has 
towards making the possessor a man of this 
world : he cannot choose his society so easily as 
formerly, nor can he, in receiving it, maintain 
his household in that modesty and sobriety 
which his profession so urgently requires ; and 
if the neighbourhood be numerous, he may be 
insensibly drawn into a whirl of company, and 
be compelled by the rules of society to be on 
terms of visiting with persons whom his parish- 
ioners reasonably regard as unfit associates for 
their minister. 

But formerly, his old, inconvenient, and 
straitened mansion was at once a check, and 
tied him down, in some degree, to its character- 
istic simplicity. His great friends, and such 
he had, enjoyed the change from their own 
luxurious style of living ; and they enjoyed it 
the more, because it was in harmony with the 
self-denying profession of a man of refinement 
and education. Then too his inadequate means 
'of reception left him more at Uberty to see and 
Jbe seen, in the way of company, by whom he 
pleased. There was altogether a fitness of 
things; his house lay snug and warm under 
the shelter of the Church ; it seemed to say 
for its owner, " Under the shadow of thy wings 
I make my refuge.^* Whereas now may be 
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seen sometimes a half-ruinous church, inade- 
quate to the population, lying under the shelter 
of the towering mansion of the incumbent, 
ridiculously reminding one of the patronage 
which mighty princes have bestowed on their 
feeble and infant Church. Now surely, if a 
' peculiar and solemn dress be necessary to 
remind the clergyman continually of his cha- 
racter, and all beholders of his function, a 
peculiar and modest house is as necessary to 
remind him of his duties, and to answer them 
in their reasonable expectations. Such exter- 
nals have much more influence than, at first 
view, we are either apt or willing to imagine; 
and at all events, the maintenance of such 
houses, while it requires an ostentation which 
gives offence to some of every class, takes away 
much which otherwise would have gone to the 
poor; and deeply indeed do they feel and 
blame an inconsistency whose interests evi- 
dently suffer by it. 

But if the mixing of the clergy in general 
domestic society require such cautious limita- 
tion, what shall we say of public society, which 
sometimes indeed meets for improvement and 
discharge of the public duty, but more fre- 
quently for the professed purpose of amuse- 
ment ? Shall the minister of God^s word ; shall 
the preacher of righteousness against the vani- 
ties of a fleeting world; shall he who warns 
against its temptations, denounces its forget- 
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fulness of Grod, reproves its dissipation of se- 
rious thought, rebukes its encouragement of 
levity and winking at licentiousness, — shall he 
be seen in the places of its amusement, on the 
. stage of its foUies ? It cannot surely be ; if he 
does, he ceases in that moment firom the grand 
exercise of his function, which is preaching 
against the world ; and therefore, if you go to 
his church, you will find that he dares not, for 
shame, take Christ crucified into his mouth ; he 
is silent upon righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, and, firom a fearfiil and 
defiled conscience, deals forth a mass of cold 
and dry ethics, to a scanty and inattentive 
audience. Though he fear not the judgment 
of God upon disobedience, he doqs fear the 
scorn and ridicule of man upon hypocrisy ; 
and therefore he dares not, even in the very 
house of the Lord, approve himself the minister 
of the Lord. 

Should any one require some more definite 
rule for his guidance, let him observe what 
places the bishops of his Church abstain from 
as improper to their sacred character; for though 
their order be superior, is it at all more sacred 
than that of a presbyter? Is there any such 
thing as degree in devotion to God's service? 
Can that be pure to one servant which is im- 
pure to another ? Are the presbyters a set of 
school-boys, who may reasonably play at cricket 
and other games, from which the school-mas- 
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ter, by the dignity of his office, is debarred ? 
Absurd as such a notion is, it really seems to 
be acted upon, and may be put among many 
of the unhappy results arising from that great 
distance which the accumulated circumstances 
of successive times has interposed between the 
bishop and his clergy. But if the bishop set 
an example, is he not to be followed in it ? 
He is the fountain of example of holy living, 
whence the presbyters should draw, and dis- 
tribute to their people, so that the whole body 
of the Church may be light, and its members 
holy. Away, then, with all excuses ; away with 
all the loose practice which the long custom of 
foregone and careless days has sanctioned ; to 
the winds with all the usages dependent upon 
associations of mind which never ought to have 
been formed. Look into the matter as it really 
stands on the strict word of God, and not on 
the indulgent permission of the world; and 
then consider what right-minded man, who that 
has sober reflexion and proper feelings, can 
but be oflended at the sight of clergymen at a • 
race, at a theatre, at a ball, at a hunting-party, 
at a shooting-party, at a public festival, at any 
meeting of the world in its professedly worldly 
character ? Their appearance indeed strikes all 
persons, even the most careless, — ^if a moment's 
reflexion cross their mind, and which reflexion 
many of the circumstances of such appearanr'* 
will assuredly generate, — ^with a painful sens€ 
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their inconsistency^ and profanation of their 
spiritual character; and add to this common 
sense common experience^ and see who listen 
to such clergymen. 

But is the cleigyman to be debarred from 
all amusement ? Look at the word^ and see 
whether in its ordinary acceptation it stand 
well in the same sentence with clergyman. 
But since a dergjrman has cares and toils^ and 
these require relaxation^ and relaxation implies 
amusement in some sense^ let us define this 
sense^ as applicable to his case. Amusement, 
then^ means a change of occupation, which^ 
"^ while it relieves the mind of its burden^ does 
neither derange its spiritual frame, nor give any 
colour of reasonable offence to other minds. 
This definition will meet the practical difficulty 
which some find; for amusement, to do its 
work, must needs consist in great measure of 
mere animal recreation. How, then, can we 
draw any line of difference, — ^how can one 
amusement be less spiritual than another ? 
An instinctive sense of propriety will distin- 
guish what the generalization of reason con- 
founds. Shooting, for instance, has in it a bustle 
not in accordance with a solemn character ; it 
puts into the hand weapons of human destruc- 
tion, which surely look unseemly in the grasp 
of a minister to life ; it causes visible shedding 
of blood, no less unseemly at his hands ; on 
this account it will be strongly objected to as a 
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clergyman^s amusement by many who will not 
be at all offended at seeing him fishings which 
appears to them a quiet^ solitary, contemplative 
occupation, in which the mind can indulge 
without interruption in trains of most serious 
thought, and is even continually led to fresh, 
by the promptings of the beauty or grandeur 
of river scenery. And they may quote the ex- 
amples of Isaac Walton and Phineas Fletcher, 
whose works are redolent of piety, and of 
whom the latter, besides being an excellent 
poet and divine, was also a clergyman. Some, 
however, may see no essential difference between 
the two, and be equally offended at seeing a 
clergyman engaged in either. Should such be 
the opinion of his serious parishioners, then, 
however innocent it may be in itself, it is no 
longer innocent to him ; it must be abandoned. 
For the very essence of the practice of the 
Gospel is the expulsion of the spirit of selfish- 
ness from the heart, and the csdling to dwell 
in it a spirit of devotion to the glory of God, 
to the love of Christ, to the edification of the 
brethren. Of this, therefore, the leading ex- 
ample should be shown by a minister of God 
and teacher of the brethren : he is first called 
up to sacrifice ; let him not then complain of 
the abridgment of his liberty of action, of the 
controul of the freedom of his judgment, if he 
be summoned to surrender to the prejudices of 
his people that which seems in itself quite an 
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iDnocent recreation. His character is their 
property, and any blot in it, however unreal 
in itself, yet glaring to their minda, must be 
avoided as a grievous offence to them. Let 
him not exclaim against intolerant ignorance, 
or captious misrepresentation, nor complain of 
being unjustly judged, but let him "judge this 
rather that he set not a stumbling-block in hia 
brother's way '." Nor let him evade this ob- 
ligation, by laying to the account of hypocrisy 



self-denial in things indifferent. Men 



may, 



indeed, say with a sneer, " he lovea it, though 
he does not practise it;" so much the more 
credit to him, a reasonable man would argue ; 
while they mistake a rude, selhsh indifference 
to their neighbour's conscience for straights-for- 
ward and open dealing ; out upon such honesty. 
You may perhaps at first feel indignant con- 
tempt for the pervcraeness of ignorance and 
folly ; you may repel with defiance imputations 
fixed upon you because of the use of things 
which God has left indifferent, and be apt to 
spurn the bond which charity imposes ujion you, 
as the tyrannical, arbitrary yoke of another's 
weak and corrupt judgment. But stay to reflect 
a little ; remember your station of a light on a 
hill ; consider whether you ought to lose any of 
your brightness in the eyes of a single indivi- 
dual; bear in mind that depreciation is oflen 
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infectious^ and the highest and wisest are led 
unconsciously by the vilest and most foolish to 
undervalue a spiritual character, and the more 
so because feeling is allowed to judge rather 
than understanding. On such and the like 
considerations, added to prayer for light and 
for patience, you will accept the hard restraint, 
as a follower of Him who accepted the crown 
of thorns and the reed of mockery. You will 
rejoice in having obtained a victory over your- 
self, and himibled yourself to obey a judgment 
which you respect from the love of Christ, if 
not from an acquiescence in its truth and can* 
dour. 

But if you are bound in respect to the con- 
science of others to abstain from amusements 
the nature of which seems indifferent to your 
own, beware also how you adopt the indulgent 
opinions of others in such matters. Most 
especially be on your guard against being 
deluded by mere names ; for if many things 
be in their nature really indifferent, and yet, 
from force of circumstances, and sometimes 
even for the sake of party distinction, pass 
under bad names, at least as many, essentially 
objectionable, go, through the delusion of Satan, 
imder good names. From the strength of this 
delusion, they have not yet had time, however 
they deserve it in unprejudiced eyes, to acquire 
a bad name ; the public eye, even of what is 
called the religious world, is astonishingly dull 
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to moral distinctions in things on the true 
nature of which no judgment has yet been 
pronounced by an authority to which they look 
up. Balls, theatres^ and the like, have long 
ago received their sentence of condemnation ; 
but they have managed (as evil spirits surely 
may) to escape out of prison, and disguising 
themselves under another dress, as their near 
relationship to masquerade readily enables them 
to do, are abroad again as busy as ever, and 
perhaps not less mischievous; they continue 
to elude detection, because public opinion in 
any case is very slow in penetrating beyond 
externals ; so that if the mask be fast enough 
to sustain one or two timid plucks, there is no 
knowing how long the cheat may endure ; and 
our corrupt nature loves nothing better than 
being cheated into, the enjoyment of forbidden 
things. Thus it has come to pass^ that even 
seriously-disposed persons, who abominate (and 
who shall blame them here ?) races and theatres, 
see no harm in bow-meetings and bazaars ; and 
yet they are attended with the like dissipation 
of mind, which is the first thing that they have 
to look to, since it regards themselves, though 
not yet with the like profligacy which must be 
considered as regarding their neighbour. In 
some respects, they stand at a disadvantage in 
this their new livery ; because they can neither 
pretend to the effect on the national wealth and 
strength, which some assert for the races^ nor 
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to the refined gratification of beautiful poetry 
and moral instruction which is argued to attend, 
in however bad company, the theatre. On the 
contrary, they are made up of irredeemable 
frivolity from beginning to end, to say the best 
of them. 

From reasons already stated, your presence 
at these amusements may give no open oflence ; 
and yet they come under the head of unlawful, 
for (to recur to the definition) they cannot but 
derange the spiritual frame of your mind. 
Some may indeed stoutly deny this for them- 
selves ; then they only prove that they have no 
spiritual frame to be deranged. Nor can it be 
said that you will give no offence. Your plain 
unlettered parishioner may be looking on, and 
seeing your presence with very painful mis- 
givings ; he does not indeed know under what 
express terms to condemn you, but he is cer- 
tain, from his natural sense of propriety, that 
you are sadly out of place, amid this puerile 
mimickry of war or merchandize, and in this 
company, which seems met for no real pur- 
pose but the most determined waste of time 
and dissipation of thought; and he may also 
see much which adds the charge of the vices of 
men to the thoughtlessness of children. I 
would even put it to your own judgment, after 
that self-examination which should ever pre- 
cede your public ministration, whether you 
could preach with any earnestness, yea without 

q2 
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misgiving, against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, on the Sunday, if in the course of the 
week you have been attending such a vanity 
fair ? You may perhaps preach loud ; you may, 
by the effort of loud preaching, force yourself 
into a sort of earnestness ; but your inspiration 
will not be from above; you will not preach 
from a whole and undefiled conscience; and 
may perhaps appear to some of your hearers, 
who have been also your spectators, to deal 
forth the word from unclean lips. 

These are rigorous rules, you will say. 
Rigorous to whom ? To the man of self-denial 
in the cause of the self-denying Saviour whom 
he preaches ? to the man of self-sacrifice in the 
cause of the sacrifice of the Son of God which 
he proclaims? No; but to the man whose 
worldly-minded spirit is too impatient to bear 
the constraint of the bond of charity, whose 
love of the world refuses the yoke, light though 
it be, of the love of his Redeemer. The true, 
minister of Christ Ukes such constraint, were 
it only because it is the feeling of the pressure 
of the re-adjustment of his nature imder the 
plastic hands of the renewing Spirit. Painful 
though it may sometimes be to the flesh, what 
can be more joyous to the spirit ? 

Nor think the clergyman's life a dull mono- 
tonous routine, when limited by such rules. 
No one that is in earnest can think so, or find 
it so. There is no one that deserves less merit 
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for dispensing with the recreations of society, 
if he have but secured the merit of diligence in 
his duty ; for his social qualities are exercised 

to their fullest measure, in their most natural 
and healthy state, and to the direct edification 
of his neighbour. Who, that has not felt it, can 
estimate the animation of his intercourse with 
his parishioners on his morning-round? Then 
an opening of hearts goes on between him and 
his people, and though unconstrained by con- 
ventional forms, conducted with confidence 
and respect. Often does he find in some ob- 
scure individual natural graces which delight 
him, mental gifts which surprise him, moral 
worth which he respects, spiritual attainments 
which he reverences ; and he feels stirred and 
stimulated to emulation in every gift and 
faculty, as well as improved by their exercise. 
Deep is the knowledge which he gains of the 
human heart, purifying is the exercise of his 
affections, full of delight is the putting forth of 
his sympathies, full of conscious enjoyment is 
the development of all his powers, mental, 
moral, and spiritual, in consolation, in counsel, 
in encouragement, in reproof. Not the most 
brilliant conversation that he ever heard, or is 
likely to hear, in the most refined or learned 
society, will afford him any thing that will not 
appear stale and unprofitable by the side of 
that which he derives from this pure and hea- 
venly source of his ministerial duty. On his 
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return from such a round, he does not feel that 
painful yearning afler the sweets of Bociety 
which is experienced by the lonely and unem- 
ployed. And if he enter it, he does bo as 
much from a sense of duty as of pleasure. 
And so entering it, he can never help to render 
it trilling, nor ever lose sight of his ministerial 
character himself, nor allow it to be lost to 
others. 

Society, indeed, like any change, is a relax- 
ation. The mind is partially off duty, and 
therefore enjoys a certain relative freedom ; at 
the same time, the change which it supplies is, 
from the fore-mentioned causes, least to him 
who has worked most ; and therefore he can 
most easily dispense with it, whenever its occa~ 
sions shall cross the line of his duty, which, if 
it be followed up without due consideration of 
what it may take away, as well as what it may 
give, they will assuredly do. Away, then, with 
the complaint of him who says, that he cannot 
possibly support the burden of the toilsome 
labour of bis parish, without the corresponding 
relaxation of society. Such a cry too much 
resembles the excuse of an uneasy conscience 
for more time spent upon society than was fit- 
ting, and carries in itself an evident proof that 
the work of his parish has not been effectually 
done. He that looks to a secular enjoyment 
of the evening as the reward of the spiritual 
toil of the morning, will not be of the spirit to 
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toil very earnestly ; and the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, and the hire of its labourer. 

But you, as a man of God, if you shall look 
(to any reward I will not say, but) to any re- 
freshment from morning toil in the evening, 
will not think that it lies necessarily within the 
magic circle of formal society ; you may find it 
even in the change caused by going into other 
departments of your ministerial duty. It may 
be sought in the reading of books, in domestic 
improving conversation, in family instruction, 
and will ever terminate in the nightly prayer, 
in which you thank the Author of every good 
and perfect gift for his merciful support through 
the day, beg a blessing on your flock, a fruitful 
issue to your labours, and implore Him to 
sustain you with the same kind providence 
through the work of to-morrow. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE clergyman's INFLrENCB. 



The clergyman's office is to bring men out of 
the kingdom of this world into the kingdom 
of God; he has, therefore, to be at work in 

■ both kingdoms; in the former as the agent of 
the latter. It is this twofold occupation that 
makes the great difficulty of his office. Kings, 
counsellors, and senates, have nothing of this 
kind to contend with ; they are purely of this 
world, and have simply to direct it ; but the 
clergyman is, by profession, a being of ano- 
ther world, taken out of this ; and the agent 
of another world, sent again into this. He 
is one, therefore, though in the lowest rank 
. of ministering spirits ; in the flesh, but not 
nf the flesh ; using the world, but not abusing 
it; conversant with man, but not consenting 
imto him ; one of mankind, yet opposed to the 
general sense of mankind; liable to the same 
weaknesses and corruptions, and yet having so 
overcome them as to be able to denounce them 

. "ith a good conscience, and with the approving 
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testimony of his hearers. Daily has he to take 
in hand^ as a heavenly agent, matters of this 
world, vile and contemptible, and by his spiri- 
tual touch and direction to convert them into 
fine gold. And daily, also, has he to beware, 
lest, vile and contemptible though they be to 
the spirit, yet, if he rise not through commu- 
nion with God, with his eye single, they may 
seem so precious as to make him think them 
pure gold already, and thus he may be found 
using and hugging the things which he ought 
to be denouncing. 

Principal in this class of most difficult moral 
problems comes the reconcilement of spiritual 
controul with temporal authority ; and the most 
humble priest has frequent occasion to apply 
some part of a proposition which has sent popes 
into exile, and shaken emperors on their thrones. 
With temporal authority, in any definite shape, 
as that of a magistrate, it is advisable (but not 
always possible) for the clergyman to have no- 
thing to do ; for it puts him at once, and most 
conspicuously, in the rank of agents of the 
powers of this world. How then can he, at the 
same time, appear and be acknowledged in his 
proper character of an agent of the world to 
come ? Who would recognise the ministry of 
an angel himself, if he exercised it through the 
ministry of human law ? Let us suppose an 
instance : a clerical magistrate quells a disturb- 
ance; but is he obeyed from any deference to 
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his spiritual character? Be that high as it 
may, does it present itself to the eyes of the 
people? Assuredly not: it is quite hidden 
under his temporal, which, as it beiurs the sword, 
engrosses all their attention. The evil conse- 
quence results, that they have contemplated 
him in a purely temporal view, and will never 
afterwards be sufficiently alive to his spiritual 
attributes. Another clergyman, destitute of all 
temporal authority, quells a similar disturbance. 
By force of what authority, then? Watchful 
inspection, active charity, blameless conversa- 
tion, pure doctrine, have won for him love and 
respect, and now procure for him their finiit of 
ready obedience. To say nothing of guilt being 
always cowed at the presence of wisdom and 
virtue, all feel a deep sense of the impropriety 
of that conduct, which compels a man of peace 
and gentleness and learning to encounter the 
rudeness and ignorance of a tumultuous throng. 
All are painfully struck in their conscience by 
the sight of an approved minister of Christ, a 
preacher of righteousness, coming among them 
as disobedient spirits. Their sin is brought 
home to them when they see him thus engaged 
through their fault ; and some slink away, and 
others are eager to repair their fault by staying to 
render him every assistance ; and thus his in- 
terference leaves both a moral and a spiritual 
effect behind it. Consciences are smitten, bad 
affections are rebuked, good affections are 
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awakened. And^ moreover, his influence is in- 
creased by success, and by the manifestation of 
his purely spiritual character. On the next day 
no disagreeable tokens remain of his interference; 
on the contrary, every one's reflexions upon it 
are agreeable ; while, in the former case of the 
clergyman's magisterial interference, the me- 
moiy of the yesterday is painfuUy quickened by 
the summons, and the fine or imprisonment, 
and the foundation is laid of a lasting grudge. 

And now comes the great difficulty. What 
are the limits of the employment of this spiritual 
influence ? for limits it must have, if it only be 
true, that famiUarity breeds contempt. But it ' 
is true, also, that all extraordinary remedies . 
become inefficacious through frequent applica- 
tion; and therefore this, too, distinct and ex- 
ternal as it properly is, must lose virtue, when 
indiscriminately brought into contact with mat- 
ters which properly require the ordinary appli- 
cation of the temporal power; and when, by 
too great frequency of use, it seems to assume 
the place of that power, it soon comes in for a 
portion of all the odium, without a share in the 
strength. It is treated with scorn as a busy- 
body, if not with alarm and indignation as an 
usurper. Men begin to see in it an exercise 
of sacerdotal ambition, which, of all things in 
these days, they will least endure. In no case 
can we more aptly quote the heathen's maxim, 
" Nee Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus ;" 
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or apply a warning from the history of the Old 
Testament, that the priests should not carry 
the ark into the midst of the battle. 

These considerations require the deeper at- 
tention, because, when a clergyman has once 
successfully exerted his influence over such 
worldly concerns, he may be induced to repeat 
it too soon and too often, not only from the 
taste of power, so delicious to the human heart, 
and against the seductions of which, therefore, 
he is on the watch, but from a conscientious 
feeling that his success is a warrant and com- 
mission from his Master for further exercise ; 
that having discovered that he has received a 
talent, he must in duty exert it. Perhaps the 
former motive may sway him under the disguise 
of the latter. However it be, a clergyman who 
has begun with a salutary influence, may, by 
want of discretion in its appjication, end with 
being regarded less than the parish constable. 

The true course to be pursued is : by all the 
means of prevention belonging to his legitimate 
and pure spiritual instrumentality, to lessen, as 
much as possible, the unseemly occasions on 
which he may find it his duty to interfere. 
These means the regular visitation of his parish 
will supply. In its rounds he will have se- 
rious conversation with individuals, will counsel 
both the keepers and frequenters of the public- 
houses, will advise all to set their faces against 
such doings, and will be in communication with 
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the constables, and let them know that his eye 
is upon them. He will be the mainspring of 
the police of his parish ; but, like the main- 
spring of a watch, will not be seen. Thus by 
the acknowledged, legitimate, and peculiar ex- 
ercise of his spiritual authority, he may so 
prevail, that when his open interference shall 
be called for, it will be unquestioned and effec- 
tual. 

We should never forget the proverb, ^^ Soon 
won, soon lost.^^ In this case we may read, 
" Sooner lost.'^ For to obtain influence is easy, 
set against the difficulty of retaining it : for the 
former, is required at best no more than the 
ordinary earnestness of ministerial service, often 
no more than external and worldly advantages ; 
for the latter, is demanded often the very oppo- 
site quality to that which was the main agent 
in procuring the former : judgment and discre- 
tion, for instance, which seldom accompany the 
ardent temperament, which, by prepossessing 
men^s minds with the notion of thorough sin- 
cerity, carried the minister at once triumphantly 
into their favour. There is demanded, also, 
much command of self, which, though it be a 
most necessary element in the art of command- 
ing others, is almost always wanting in those 
tempers which are ambitious to command 
others. And further, there is demanded much 
patience and long-suffering, which, being the 
fruits of strengthened faith, of the indwelling 
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of Christ in the heart, of the knowledge of his 
love, cannot be found in hearts which have not 
had long experience, and settled down in calm- 
ness after the convulsion of many a protracted 
and severe struggle both without and within. 

An influence so retained carries in itself every 
security against its abuse and consequent loss. 
In every case where it has been lost, it has been 
first of aU hastily and inconsiderately built up : 
it has been the influence of the man, and not 
of the minister. In one it has arisen from 
popular manners, in another from connexions, 
in another from property, in another even from 
youth and good looks. Such, indeed, is not 
real influence, and therefore is not lasting ; nor 
would it have been mentioned, if it were not so 
frequently mistaken for genuine. 

But let not any one when he has felt the 
acquirement of influence sit down content, and 
cease from the exercise by which he gained it ; 
the very fact of so doing would prove its un- 
substantiality, by manifesting his insincerity, 
showing that he sought influence from love of 
flattery, and lust of power, as an end desirable 
to himself, and not as a means serviceable to 
the end of the Lord's glory, and coming of his 
kingdom. But all power requires continual 
feeding from its source. The head of a poli- 
tical party finds that he cannot maintain his 
popularity without continuing that agitation 
whence he has derived it; the usurper must 
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maintain the armies which bore him to the 
throne ; and even so the clergyman must 
maintain that ministerial activity which has 
. rendered him worthy of the respect and con- 
fidence of his parishioners. It had far better 
never have been obtained^ than that it should 
be lost through the deplorable discovery, that 
he was moved by no fear of God, by no love of 
Christ, by no charity toward the brethren, by 
no deep sense of the preciousness of souls ; 
that he is wanting in the principle of Christian 
growth, and destitute of spiritual vitality. What 
wonder, if he be left more helpless, and less 
able to help than when he first began ! 

How contrasted to all this is the steady 
growth of a well-grounded influence ! It starts 
upon nothing adventitious and external, al- 
though possibly it may have had some of its 
first impulse fi:om it, and may still receive some 
motion from it on the way. Its source is 
perennial within the man's heart, where it is 
love flowing from the rock of Christ; and 
having filled all the wells of thought, and cells 
of feeling there, it overflows with its redundant 
supply into his looks, his words, his works; 
and having filled these also, thence it flows 
again with a gentle and steady stream into the 
hearts of his flock, which having filled, it over- 
flows likewise into their looks, words, and 
works, as directed towards him; and as the 
source never fails, being that of the river ef 
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life, SO the stream never ceases to flo¥r. And 
thus a continual reciprocation of affection takes 
place between him and his flock ; the love, the 
zeal, the truth, the patience which flow firom 
him, returning from them again to him in a full 
tide of love, esteem, confidence, and concord. 
Such is the nature and operation of a genuine 
influence, and such admits not of abiise^ nor 
can fail to be lasting. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE CLERGYMAN A CITIZEN. 



The clergyman is in the world, using it, 
though forbidden to abuse it; his outward 
means of agency are in the world ; the beings 
with whom he has to deal are in the world ; 
these circumstances alone would assign to him 
duties as a member of the society in which his 
ministry is cast: but he is head of a family 
also; therefore he is one of the body politic. 
To say then, with the vulgar cry, that he has 
nothing to do with pohtics, is either the ab- 
surdity that such cries generally are, or is 
one of those propositions, which is true in one 
sense, and false in another, according as we 
take the real or the popular sense of the word. 
If the term politics be taken, as it now too 
commonly is, in the low vulgar sense of the 
workings of civil faction, and struggles of 
party, then it is undoubtedly true ; but if it be 
used in the sense in which good and wise men 
use it, namely, that of the operation of the 
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moral and Bpiritual truths, which the laws of 
every country, that would prosper as a people 
of God, must propound and enforce against 
man's corrupt will, then he is doubly bound, 
not only aa a good citizen, but also as a minis- 
ter of God's wordj to take a part in them, and 
that part decisive. In a free country, and in 
all times, except those most rare and blessed 
intervals of extraordinary quiet, there must be 
continually public measures brought forward, 
which have a certain, if not immediate bearing 
upon those truths, and must deeply, therefore, 
concern the law of God, moral and spiritual, 
of which he ia an ordained conservator. The 
consequences may be so remote as to escape 
the public eye; but should his discern them, 
he must not shrink from his duty, because his 
motives will be judged according to that nearer 
consequence which the world has in its eye, 
and which is therefore one of mere worldly in- 
terest or faction. And such occasions cannot 
but happen ; for, from the more intimate know- 
ledge of his own heart, from his superior means 
for a close observation of human nature, from 
his varied and daily experience, from his ac- 
quaintance with the past, and consequent 
glimpses of the future, which follow a high 
education, and especially from the enlightening 
study of God's word, he has a longer foresight 
than most men. Even statesmen too often 
confine their view to a less remote end than 
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true wisdom would stay at ; and the common 
partisan penetrates merely as far as the utmost 
point of his ambition or interest; but the 
minister of God, looking through a series 
onward to the end of the second coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in his glory, sees all along 
the line, consequences according to the opera- 
tion of the eternal, immutable law of God, and 
not according to the temporary and shifting 
purposes of man. He must often, therefore, 
appear too sensitive; and his alarm or delight 
at a measure will be ascribed to the vulgar 
principle of a common cause with the oppo- 
nents or abettors of the measure, while the 
real cause for which he is concerned, is the 
most uncommon of all, being the cause of the 
truth of God. 

Having, then, the consciousness of serving 
God, and not man, be not afraid of any of the . 
vulgar reproaches which are cast upcm a clergy- 
man for holding political opinions. Consider 
the height and depth, the length and the breadth 
of the meaning of those words, which our Lord 
addressed to his Apostles, and, through them, 
to his ministry unto the end of the world: 
'^Woe unto you, when all men shall speak 
well of you : for so did their fathers to the 
false prophets '.^^ If it be the duty of one 
clergyman, under the plea of avoiding the 

» Luke vi. 26. 

r2 
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living offence, to be quite indifferent to ptAir 
mcaftiires, which mtut iovoK-e, at no great dis- 
tance of time, the cause of God as au^n ae 
Kuler of hit country, then it mnst be the ilnt* 
of all; and the tongue of the trhole dergr 
must be silent at the paHsing of measom 
which they know, in their hearU, to be coo- 
trary U> God's law, and therefore certain to 
remove God's gracious presence from their 
country. It is true, that, in revolatioiiaiy 
times, the reclamation of the clergy only has- 
t*^n» t!icir precedence in the share of the gene- 
ral ruin. But what then ? Shall they fear man 
and not God ? And say what they will, can 
they avert those other causes which always 
make judgment begin at the house of God? 

But Christ's kingdom is not of this world; 
nnd what then ? Is it not in the world ? Our 
soul is not of our Qesh; but is it not in the 
flesh ? and should we deal with it as it* it were 
not in the flesh, as some fanatics do, how long 
should we be in coming to the end of all 
reason, morality, and religion ? We should 
follow in the wake of the fatal navigation of 
those gnostics, who, in their shipwreck of the 
taith, held the body to be so utterly vile and 
contemptible in comparison with the soul, that 
they not only thought that they might do with 
it just what they liked, but chose to suppose 
fc'hat they were only applying it according to 
proper dignity and purpose, when they 
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were rolling it in the filthiest mire of lewdness 
and lust. But it is exactly after a similar 
reasoning that our modem gnostics deal with 
the kingdom of this world : It is contemptible 
and profane, they say, compared with the 
kingdom of heaven. Instead, therefore, of 
endeavouring to bring it into subjection to 
Christ's spiritual kingdom, which should be to 
it as the indwelling soul to a body thereby 
sanctified, they hold it to be so vile, so cor- 
rupt, so profane, that it can be rightly applied 
only to a vile, corrupt, and profane use ; and, 
indeed, like their gnostic predecessors, they 
find their account in their doctrine ; they enjoy 
the deUghtful persuasion of having their souls 
pure and spotless in heaven, while their bodies 
are pursuing the prizes of interest and ambi* 
tion upon earth. How full of sorrow, shame, 
and indignation, is the thought, that such a 
principle should have been actively contended 
for by one who received consecration as bishop, 
and, what he valued much more, four sees, in 
succession, in our Church, — the unprincipled 
Hoadly ! 

But it is in such abstract propositions that 
all villany seeks a cloak, and all folly thinks it 
has attained unto wisdom ; and with the more 
assurance, in proportion to the holiness and 
truth which they concern, and may seem to 
embody ; either unwilling from a corrupt mind, 
or unable fi-om weak faculties, or deterred by 
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indolence, or want of leisure, or con<»tedly 
satisfied that he has no more to leam^ a man 
declines to comprehend the whole of their con* 
tents, to ascertain the wide and irregular cir- 
cumference of their limits, and therefine r^omw* 
the portion most convenient to his purpose. 
The knave selects that which &vour8 his in- 
terest; the fool, that which is most obvious; 
the sciolist, that which is most showy; others, 
that which admits of present application ; and 
then put it for the whole, and glory in fulfilling 
the whole law, condemning, at the same time, 
as rebels to it, all those who hold the n^lected 
and qualifying remainder. They, forsooth, are 
guilty of all ; so easy is it for a man to make 
himself appear virtuous and wise in his own 
eyes. 

Be not thou, O man of God and dispenser 
of his word, misled by such talk; the duty 
which thou hast to teach unto his children is, 
to apply his whole law, unmutilated, uncor- 
rupted, to the detail of daily life. The pon- 
dering and weighing of such application, so 
that the practice should not extend beyond the 
law, and should fall as short within its limits as 
possible, is the exercise of the valuable &culty 
of discretion, and is no small advance towards 
that discernment of spirits which will enable 
you to judge severely of yourself, and acutely, 
though charitably, of others; while the con- 
trary method of taking a part for the whole^ 
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may engender indeed zeal ; but it will be with- 
out knowledge ; and self-confidence but it will 
be without charity. Accustom yourself, then, 
not to draw the line between the law of the 
kingdom of heaven, and the law of the king- 
dom of this world; for the latter flows, how- 
ever defiled be the stream, from the pure foun- 
tain of the former; but to bring one to bear 
upon the other, to subject the daily events, 
which befal you as being in the kingdom of 
this world, to that pure and original law, even 
as our Lord hath taught you to pray, "Thy 
kingdom come.'^ Thus stamp them with the 
impress of the Almighty Ruler, thus make 
talents of them, and, with the offerings of faith- 
ful service, send them up to heaven to be 
among your treasures there. What, if they 
shall have been in their original earthy, even 
the coin of the kingdom of this world — even 
that which you may have distributed in cha- 
rity ! Can they not be consecrated so as to 
bear his image and superscription ? Your voice 
is earthy, mere mechanism of animated dust ; 
and yet you raise it in prayer to the throne of 
heaven; and thus sanctified and accepted by 
your High Priest, it enters into the majestic 
chorus which pours forth from the unpolluted 
lips of cherubim and seraphim for ever and 
ever. 

Thus your views of the affairs of this world, 
or of politics if you will, will be clear and de- 
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, cided, holy and disinterested; nor will the 
earnest decisiveness at which you wiU hare 
arrived, expose you to the hazard of becoming 
a political clergyman — you will be the last per- 
son to resort to expediency ; whereas this is 
a necessary quality of such a character. He 
embraces a whole body of measures, the bad 
with the good, because he thinks that nothing, 
however good, can be carried but by strength 
of party, and that no party of adequate strength 
can he made to agree in the same view of the 
goodness or badness of all measures, and that, 
therefore, he may properly unite himself to 
that party which upholds the greatest number 
of those measures which he deems good ; ao 
cordingly he enlists himself as a partisan, look- 
ing to the end to sanction the means, trusthig 
to his own views, rather than to God's pro- 
mise. With these opinions, he will not, of 
■ course, see any harm, but rather a duty, in 
canvassing, in attending and making speeches 
at political dinners, in riding in political pro- 
cessions ; but he errs most perniciously, and 
grievously must the spirit, of which he ought 
to be, be misunderstood, and slightly can the 
solemn voice of the Catholic Church be at- 
tended to, when such displays are allowed to 
pass off without general censure. 

From the very nature of poUtical govern- 
ment, very seldom does any question come 
2 the people independent of others, and 
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based on its own merits ; but even should so 
uncommon a case happen, the clergyman will 
have a delicate part to play : he must take care 
that his conduct appear to his neighbours as 
clear from all reproach as it does to himself. 
First of all, he must put the question before . 
his neighbours on high spiritual ground, so as 
to convince them that, in the post he takes, he 
is espousing the cause of the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and not the interests of 
the kingdom of this world and its unrighteous- 
ness. In the next place, however active he may 
be in the cause, he will carefully abstain from 
all the vulgar and worldly means of promoting 
it ; remembering, that in his hand they will, by 
force of contrast, come out in all their strength 
of colour ; and secularize both the measure and 
his own character ; and the measure, however 
intrinsically holy, will little need his help to 
give it a worldly appearance : the most awfiil 
and sacred things, when thrown into the arena 
of public debate, are made the safest pretences 
for the most worldly practices ; and the hypo- 
crites are the very first to accuse the clergy- 
man of corrupt motives, as a partisan of the 
secular question to which their unsanctified 
hearts and unprincipled dealings have reduced 
it in the public eye. Can he, therefore, temper 
his zeal with too much discretion, conduct his 
activity with too much caution, or be too care- 
ful to maintain his character void of offence ? 
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Now if the matter be so difficult in so plain 
a case^ what must it be in that complicated 
shape in which it almost always meets him? 
A political election involves the choice between 
two systems of measures^ of which^ if one seem 
to be obviously contrary to the glory of QoA 
and welfare of his Church, the other will con- 
tain much objectionable matter in its detail, 
and as to the spirit of it, in so far as it favours 
the cause of religion at all, it may go on no 
better principle, than that the conservation of 
religion has been found necessary to the con- 
servation of rank, house, and lands. Hence the 
interests of the kingdom of heaven are mingled 
in so minute a portion with the large heap of 
worldly grossness, that men may be pardoned 
for not discerning them ; and such as discern 
them, and keep them steadily in view, may 
reasonably be loth to espouse a whole of which 
they form no more than the colouring matter ; 
and then, however clearly he himself may dis- 
tinguish these evanescent merits, the clergy- 
man will hardly be able, in so complex a 
question, to persuade others, that he concerns 
himself with the spiritual part only ; still less 
so, if they should see him engaged in all the 
usual routine of political warfare, moved and 
moving in the midst of worldly agents and 
agencies ; can they, then, impute to him pure 
and spiritual motives? ^^By their fruits ye 
shall know them,^^ will be their remark. 
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Amid the miserable and manifold distrac- 
tions which we find, from Jeremiah, to have 
ushered in the last days of apostate Judah, 
they were invariably the false prophets who 
put themselves forward in public agitation; 
the true prophets never came forth with their 
claim upon obedience, except when they had a 
distinct message from above, and could utter 
the awftil summons to attention in these words, 
" thus saith the Lord f^ and then their message 
was never welcome, either to high or to low ; 
they spoke therefore from the necessity of a pain- 
ful duty, and not for the gratification of a carnal 
feeling. This were no unapt rule for the clergy, 
the prophets of the word of Jesus Christ : let 
their active interference be deferred until they 
have a clear and distinct call to it, in a care- 
fully explored heart, and there will be no dan- 
ger of its being unseasonable or improper, 
however it may supply a handle for misrepre- 
sentation. All these observations apply to 
popular occasions, and therefore do not quote 
in reply the example of the bishops in the 
house of lords. They are there in their recog- 
nized place as watchmen against the evil spirit 
which may creep into the public counsels, and 
produce results which may forfeit to the country 
the protecting favour of Almighty God ; they 
stand at the fountain-head of measures before 
they have become perplexed in their good and 
evil by popular discussion, and therefore they 
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can handle them without blame^ considering 
them in their pure and acknowledged spiritual 
bearing ; but by the time that they have come 
down to you, they have become a muddy 
stream, in which you cannot dip your hand 
without some filth. 

What, then, are you to do ? Are you to forego 
your rights as a citizen, your duties as a mem- 
ber of society, your proper exertion of in- 
fluence as a teacher of the law of God ? Cer- 
tainly not. Speak your opinion decidedly, 
although gently, and in the proper place and 
season ; and before you interfere more pub- 
licly, make sure, in your own heart and con- 
science, of the duty of so doing. 

Some, however, would, in their zeal of party, 
push the clergy beyond the point even of the 
worldly stage of politics ; they would have 
• them use their pulpits to denounce such mea- 
sures as may be hostile to the Church: but 
supposing this conduct to be proper on such 
occasions, how shall the line, defining the 
nature of the measures, be drawn ; for what 
domestic measures, peculiarly interesting the 
public, cannot be interpreted into at least 
remote hostility or favour to the Church ? 
Thus a wide door would be opened indeed to 
the profane abuse of sacred teaching; and 
supposing the line drawn, has it not already 
appeared^ how dangerous it is to denounce 

* chap. vi. 
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openly from the pulpit any opinion which is 
espoused by a religious party, or which indeed 
appears to be in any way adverse to your own 
interest or comfort? — all the misinterpretation 
which is the consequence there, is sure to 
follow here. A politico-religious question is 
necessarily a controversial one, in which you 
cannot but be considered to be deeply in- 
terested, and to have an important stake in its 
decision ; and of this nature is necessarily 
every question affecting religion, when it comes 
forth as a measure of the civil government. 
It is, then, so closely connected with political 
affairs, clothed in so worldly a shape, that you 
cannot strip it in the eyes of your people down 
to the naked false doctrine which is involved 
in it, and which you may properly and effi- 
ciently denounce from your pulpit ; for if you 
denounce the doctrine, they either understand 
your application, or they do not: if they do 
not, your labour is lost ; if they do, you have 
also led them to its political associations, which 
clothe it again in its worldly shape, and then 
you appear as a political partisan, and no 
longer speak in your purely ministerial cha- 
racter, and are no longer heard with deference, 
perhaps not with patience. They may be 
wrong; but it does not therefore follow that 
you are right : for you have lost sight of the 
very first thing which you ought to look to : 
that is, the conviction in the hearts of your 
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hearers, of the pure disinterestedness of your 
ministerial character; their confidence in you 
that you will not mix temporal things with 
spiritual, or sacerdotal interest with ministerial 
zeal. Your own conscience may acquit you ; 
but that is but. one of the jury which has to 
decide upon such questions : the consciences of 
others have a share in the judgment of your 
character, in which they are concerned as well 
as yourself. 

It is not here intended absolutely to forbid 
such use of the pulpit, but to show that the 
necessity of it must be clear before you resort 
to a case so extreme, that failure is probable, 
and at the same time fatal. You must make 
quite sure of the evil which you denounce, that 
it is there, and as you describe it; you must be 
cautious against over-statement, and yet pas- 
sionate in appeal against the mischief; and 
power of persuasion must be backed by weight 
of character. Questions may arise, the vital 
importance and manifest bearing of which are 
such as to inspire a zealous and esteemed 
minister at once with all these qualities; and 
then his appeal is irresistible ; and the voice of 
the whole Church, thundering from its pulpits, 
is overwhelming. But how seldom can such 
occur! they belong to a revolutionary crisis. 
Do not be like the boy that was always crying, 
"Wolfr 

Private conversation, and written addresses. 
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will be sufEcient for most occasions. They 
need hurt no religious feeUng, and may very 
much promote it. They suit the assumed secu- 
lar appearance of the case, and yet can treat it 
on the highest religious ground ; and they can 
be answered in their own way, and thus do not 
involve a notion of unfair deaUng, which is 
inseparable from the act of a seeming public 
challenge, in a place where no answer can be 
returned. 

Perhaps not a little of the difficulty, which 
the clergyman may find in this case, may arise 
from his own defective preaching. It may have 
been confined within too narrow a range, gone 
too little into practical detail, and therefore 
never informed his flock with that knowledge 
which would have kept them clear of the 
prevailing error. The gentle and unoffending 
means of prevention having been neglected, he 
feels himself coinpelled to notice it, when he 
cannot avoid the imputation of offensive allu^ 
sions, and must appear to the many to be 
pleading his own cause rather than Ood^s ; and 
the more so, because it is such a deviation from 
the usual style of his preaching. In large 
towns, therefore, especially, the clergyman must 
keep a vigilant eye on the state of public 
opinion around him, and develope his doctrine 
into such practical detail as may be appUcable 
to that state, and, while it is sufficiently general 
not to give offence, may be sufficiently particular 
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to correct and disprove. When the occasion 
calls, such a preacher may refute anjr novel 
error by the very summary of what he has no- 
toriously laid down before his hearers again and 
again ; and then, instead of being accused of 
being a carper, for his own interest, of present 
questions, he will rather be regarded as a pro- 
phet, whose warnings have been fulfilled. 

To all such cautious counsel it has been 
repeatedly answered, "Do not the dissenting 
preachers continually and directly deal in their 
pulpits with poUtical and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions }" Too many indeed do, and from the 
very necessity of their position, which should 
make them anything but an example to clergy- 
men. They are necessarily partisans ; parti- 
cular views form their only bond of union. If 
therefore those, which always involve political 
and controversial questions, be not continually 
re-imprest, afresh and afresh, the boundaries 
which inclose and separate the sect will be lost 
sight of, and then it will melt into the common 
mass. And what are the fruits of such preach- 
ing, from the time of the puritan separation 
downwards ? Would you gather them ? Would 
you have introduced within the Church the 
dreadful spirit of bitterness and uncharitable- 
ness which such preaching foments and main- 
tains ? And be assured that such attacks would 
not long be directed against those only that are 
without; pulpit would thunder against pulpit, 

2 
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and all internal peace and security be lost 
in the distraction and perplexity of avowed 
party. 

May our great Head prevent such a spirit 
from ever intruding within our gates. From 
that moment, however it may still retain the 
outward form, and derived constitution of a 
member of the body catholic, our Church will 
be imbued with all the vices of a schismatical 
and heretical association, and wUl be in danger, 
at every moment, of falling asunder with intes- 
tine faction. Unenviable will be his lot, whose 
imprudence shall have been among the causes 
of such a state of things. 



s 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE CLERGYMAN CHARITABLE, 



Every one agrees that^ according to the so- 
lemn exhortation of St. Paul to Timothy*, the 
preacher of the &ith should be an example of 
the believers in charity. But every one will 
not take the pains to come to a right under- 
standing of the meaning of the word, or even 
to form to himself any clear consistent notion, 
whether right or wrong, concerning it. The 
word shares the fate of all general terms in 
these days of diffused and superficial know- 
ledge, in which men have a strong aversion to 
going into particulars ; for, conceiving that the 
general term gives them an enlarged bird^s-eye 
view, they find their prospect immediately con- 
fined when they are brought down to any of 
the detail included in it ; and if any one shall 
attempt so to bring them, they immediately 
cry out against him as £^ man of confined views, 
narrow mind, illiberal notions. That persons 

» 1 Tim. iv. 12. 
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should be regarded, circumstances considered, 
times observed, seems to them an argument of 
the purblind timidity of bigotry which gropes 
its way through narrow, crooked lanes, while 
they survey all at once from the top of a hill ; 
but, unfortunately for them, the case is just 
the contrary : they are the blind, not having 
any notion of the limits and qualifications which 
confine the particular application of the general 
question; they are like men who, being too 
blind to take account of the hedges and ditches, 
the posts and the walls, which intersect the 
country, dash forward at full speed, and laugh 
at those who proceed more circumspectly. 

No wonder, therefore, that the word charity, 
like the word religion, also, has very generally ' 
lost its proper meaning ; and, as applied to the 
mind, signifies the toleration, extended by in- 
difference to all truth ; and, as applied to ' 
action, the giving away money, whether with 
discrimination or not, whether with sound of 
trumpet or not. The clergyman, therefore, who 
understands the letter of the word according to 
the spirit of Scripture, and not of the world, 
must frequently be taxed with uncharitableness. 
If, after the example of St. Paul, in the cases of 
Alexander the coppersmith, of Hymeneus, of 
Philetus, he set his face as flint against error, 
he is immediately reviled as an inconsistent, 
faithless minister of a meek and loving Master ; 
as if that Master, under the term religion, in- 

s 2 
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eluded^ as they do, every system in the world; 
and, under the word Christian, every one that 
assumes the name, whether he beUeve in Him 
as a Redeemer or not. Even where this mis- 
chievous generalizing is carried far short of this 
shocking extent, he has continually much to 
contend against; and, if he be faithful, must 
often violate the rules^ of charity, as understood 
by many members of his flock ; when he is in 
truth most charitable, he will to many appear 
most uncharitable; for he refuses to exercise 
the kindness which they look for, but which he 
knows to be the kindness which kills — kills the 
soul in kindness to the body. He considers 
not, in such a case, their opinions or affections, 
he is prepared to meet any disagreeable conse- 
quences ; for that charity, if it be kind, is also 
long-suffering, and can endure affronts and 
misrepresentation ; nothing, therefore, will per- 
suade him to lend any countenance whatever 
to the many specious claims made upon him in 
appeal to his charitable affections ; nothing that 
is out of the direct line of truth will escape his 
censure; no one that is unworthy will expe- 
rience either his respect or benevolence, let the 
world cry out as it will. 

These are, indeed, but general considerations, 
and which will, in many instances, have to do 
with that which is external to his parish rather 
than internal; with his conduct as a minister of 
the Church, than as a shepherd of his flock ; 
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yet, in this latter capacity, he will seldom fail 
to have the virtue of charity, which is in him, 
called out into its most difficult exercise, of 
combining love of truth with love of man, by 
the conduct of the separatist, equally trying in 
opposition and in accommodation, and by the 
behaviour of those on whom he had a right to 
rely for a kind return of good offices. He may 
indeed escape much, if not all, of this trial, by 
neglecting the daily close inspection of his 
flock ; for then he will remain ignorant of the 
process of alienation which is going on, and 
has taken hold of some of his flock ; he will not 
overtake some on the very verge of quitting his 
communion, and encounter the objections, or, 
what is still more trying, the want of objections 
in others who have taken the decisive step. All 
may present a smiling aspect of peace to him 
at a distance, and the very neglect of his duty 
may win for him the title of liberaUty from 
those who reap the advantage of it. Neither 
will he find that, after some charitable distri- 
bution, he has raised in some a spirit of inor- 
dinate expectation of further benefits, instead 
of a spirit of thankfiilness for that which has 
been already received; that others think that 
their benefactor has but done his bounden duty 
towards God and his neighbour, and what 
thanks for that; that many are discontented 
because they have not been admitted to a 
share ; that some suspect him of buying golden 
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opinions, others of too much reliance on good 
works, and that few be they who will give him 
unqualified credit for the deed. He will thus 
repose complacently on the calculation of the 
thankful spirit which he has raised, on the 
favour which he has conciliated towards his 
ministry, and may congratulate himself upon 
the fire of love which he has kindled, upon the 
good which he has done; but miserable will 
be his disappointment when he shall come to 
discover, as in the end he will, the real result. 
Falling into the other extreme, he will be unable 
to see the good which it really does include, and 
condemning it as unmixed evil, will hereafter 
shut his hand with complaints against the in- 
gratitude of flinty hearts. All this would have 
been avoided, had he, by a close inspection of 
his flock, kept his charity on its continual and 
appointed trial of long-suffering ; his worldly 
hopes would have been demolished, but in no- 
thing would he have been disappointed. Such 
exercise would have deeply impressed upon his 
heart that he has but to do with the means, as a 
servant performing his master's orders, and that 
the end must be left to God, in the hope which 
maketh not ashamed, in the love which is un- 
feigned, in the faith which can endure to tarry 
and wait the Lord's time. 

Let us come to a familiar example of the 
trial of the clergyman's charity. 

It may happen that a man, whom you hav^ 
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attended through a long ilhiess, on whom you 
have spent many an hour in preparing him for 
the last awful change, whom you have assisted 
to pray, whose bodily sufferings you have 
soothed, by means which cost you some ex- 
pense, in whom accordingly you have taken 
a deep interest, and especially from the long 
habit of opening the heart and joining in prayer, 
feel an intimate communion with him as a 
brother in Christ, and co-heir of his kingdom, — 
it may happen that this man, on his recovery, 
shall soon wax cold in his behaviour, and shortly 
pass by you without any token of affectionate 
regard. You are cut to the heart by such open 
ingratitude. You wonder what spirit can have 
come over him. On inquiry, you perhaps find 
that he has relapsed into his old courses, has 
resumed that conversation which, in your pre- 
sence, he had so frequently, so fervently re- 
nounced before God ; therefore he is ashamed 
to meet you; and, so far from retaining any 
affection, hates you in his heart as the occasion 
of the painful humiliation of that shame, and 
would, if he could, pass you with a bold air 
of defiance, but the cowardice of an evil con- 
science compels him. You know things of 
which he would now most willingly have you 
ignorant ; he sUnks by, therefore, with a dark- 
ened and downcast look. 

Or, perhaps, you discover that the change 
which has been wrought in him has thrown him 
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into the other extreme. For you will too often 
find men passing continually^ like pendulums^ 
from one extreme to the other. From careless- 
ness he has gone into fanaticism. He now con- 
siders the sound instruction which he received 
from jou as but beggarly elements^ and your- 
self as a kind-hearted, well-intentioned man, 
but little favoured with glimpses of the true 
light. He has therefore joined, or perhaps 
even set up, a separate meeting; and though he 
will not pass you without salutation, yet there 
is no air of thankfulness in it, but rather an 
important announcement of his new rank and 
connexion. 

All this is a severe trial to the clergyman at 
the outset of his ministerial course ; and yet it 
is but one out of the many and manifold ex- 
amples of the disheartening return of his most 
imsparing laboiurs of love. Experience and faith 
in God will soon teach him how to treat such 
occasions, — in what mind to accept them. To 
whom in reality were my good offices rendered? 
you will ask. Were they merely to the indi- 
vidual ? Then I acted merely from moral mo- 
tives, and I looked for my reward ; and here 
it has come, as I well deserved. I acted accord- 
ing to the world, and I have been treated accord- 
ing to the world. I looked for thanks. What 
thank, then, had I ? Was the individual to 
you a representative of Christ, whom thus in 
sickness you visited, in hunger gave meat to^ 
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in nakedness clothed, and poured precious oil 
upon his head? Then he has done his office 
for which Christ appointed him, and you can- 
not but look upon him with feelings of kind- 
liness, however he may behave ; for if you have 
done good unto him as unto Christ, he has 
done good to you as being a representative of 
Christ ; if you have been Christ giving to him, 
he has been Christ receiving to you. Why are 
you in such haste to receive thanks from him ? 
Can you not have patience, through faith, to 
wait until that last day, when Christ shall pub- 
licly acknowledge, and pay with everlasting 
reward, that which He has received, in all that 
have received good in his name ? Surely, then, 
you will regard his temporary representative 
with no temporary interest. Has not that very 
representation made him in your eyes and heart 
a brother of the family of which Christ is first- 
bom, and in which, by acts of faith and deeds 
of love, you jealously maintain your privilege of 
a son ? therefore lose not sight of him. Though 
he renounce you, do not renounce him ; but, 
on the first occasion of need, run to his succour 
with faster speed, and more earnest heart than 
ever. 

In truth, the clergyman, as an experienced 
Christian, will never complain of ingratitude, 
for his heart looks not to gratitude as its object. 
If indeed it come by the way, well ; but if not, 
he has not been disappointed ; it is a mere acci- 
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dent, and not a desired end; he is going on 
towards the presence of a mighty King, to 
receive a reward ; thitherward all his looks are 
bent, and all the thoughts of his heart turned : 
so, if he receive a smile or two on the way 
from passengers, he will be gladdened in heart ; 
but should he receive none, he will not be 
pained. In such a journey he does not stop 
for salutes by the way ; if he do, then he is no 
disciple of Christ, no apostle of his word. 

His heart being thus empty of all angry 
feeUngs, his lips are free from the murmur of 
complaint, and his ears are slow to hear evil 
reports affecting character ; and whatever he 
may be compelled by irresistible evidence to 
think concerning any of his flock, and however 
in duty bound to act upon that conviction, yet 
he allows not this outward operation of his 
ministration to influence the feelings of his 
heart. That lost sheep must be sought after 
more diligently, and brought back, if possible : 
but a severe and angry reflexion coming from 
your lips, either directly or indirectly, may 
create an insuperable bar to further communi* 
cation ; for if it arise out of a provoked spirit, 
and not from the calm judgment of a minister 
of Christ, it goes forth with no blessing upon 
it, and returns to you again, in the angry answer 
of a spirit still more bitter. Of all men, the 
clergyman cannot keep too diligent watch upon 
the issues of his heart, against all exasperation 
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of feelings and upon his tongue, against any 
hasty expression, however provoked he may 
be ; such constraining charity may indeed be 
abused, and its meek and long-suffering spirit 
be even interpreted into want of spirit ; but in 
time it will obtain due estimation, while occa- 
sions will occur at times to exhibit all his 
courage and determination. In the long run^ 
men are less fearful of offending any one than 
him whom they know to be slow of anger; 
they are well aware that, when it is kindled, it 
is kindled with such good reason, that it cannot 
be extinguished without the fullest satisfaction ; 
and if he be a man of holy conversation, as he 
will be if his cool consideration be under the 
influence of the Spirit of Christ, his anger is 
more dreaded than any other, for this additional 
reason, that it seems in a manner to be an ex- 
pression of the Divine anger. 

Great is the demand which the transactions 
of a single day will make upon your use of 
this most excellent gift of charity, and severely 
will your command of temper be tried; pre- 
suming ignorance may provoke contempt, cant- 
ing hypocrisy create disgust, heartless ingrati- 
tude excite resentment, boorish ill-manners 
ruffle your calm sense of propriety ; but your 
heart must be too abundant in brotherly love 
to admit any angry passion. Through want of 
experience, you may not at first be aware of 
the sinful passion within you, until it shall 
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have expressed itself in words, and those per- 
haps irrevocable : begin therefore with watch- 
fully repressing the rising words, and this will 
immediately lead to repressing the rising pas- 
sion. 

Notice has already been taken of the other 
abuse of the term charity, by which it is con- 
fined to the simple particular of the distribu- 
tion of alms. Here also the clergyman may 
incur blame by seeming not to coincide with 
the vulgar notion, at least by not seeking to 
accommodate it, for he will avoid, as much as 
he can, general distribution; it may seem to 
hinder the progress of his popularity, but he 
remembers, that he is not to blow a trumpet 
and summon people to witness and applaud 
his almsgiving. This is an argument, at the 
outset, against all public distribution by an 
individual, except in cases which cannot other- 
wise be met. Another is, that you are not 
able to make that selection of proper objects 
which justice, a quality as inseparable from 
charity as love, requires ; for love involves 
truth, and truth justice. If therefore you give 
without discrimination, your charity is a mere 
exhibition to win favour, and is set down by 
all as such; so, wherever you possibly can, 
distribute in secret. In the course of your 
rounds, you will surely find crying occasions, 
and may oftentimes relieve in private, and with 
words directed to his spiritual nourishment 
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also, one whom you could not relieve publicly 
without public offence ; it will not do for you 
to be indiscriminate, for it will not do for you 
to incur the charge of vanity and folly, which 
attaches to such as give without a knowledge ' 
of the character and circumstances of the re- 
ceiver ; nor of indifference to character, which 
attaches to such as distribute generally, when 
they have the means of knowing particularly 
to whom they are giving; to this latter, the 
clergyman is especially obnoxious, for the pro- 
per discharge of his duty affords him abundant 
means of knowledge, such as no other person 
can procure. 

Thus we perceive how, in this case, as in 
every other, a regular system of visitation is 
absolutely necessary to the effecting any real 
good : you are present every day at some spot 
of poverty and distress, which you can relieve 
more effectually than any one else ; for to say 
nothing of the spiritual character which marks 
your gifts, and reaches the wants of the soul, 
through the wants of the body, a sum given in 
the hour of need and on the spot, is worth 
twice or thrice the same sum given generally 
at your door. Indeed, in many cases, the latter 
bears no proportion to the former ; add to this, 
that you thus see, what is too frequently quite 
hidden from the public eye, the situation of the 
most deserving objects of all, of those whose 
spirit is reluctant to beg; who, instead of drag- 
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ging their wants with bold importunity into the 
light of day, industriously conceal them in the 
recess of their homes ; you can at once reliere 
their need, and cover their shame. Their secret 
is safe with you, and they have a peculiar grati- 
fication in receiving at your hands; for that 
they are in a manner receiving from the Lord 
himself, whose minister you are, under whose 
direction you have come to them, under whose 
blessing you give. Such are cases of unmis- 
taken charity, and afford you the satisfaction 
of not having laboured in vain, or under a carnal 
feeling. You may not indeed so readily attain 
to the vulgar and cheaply earned reputation of 
giving away much to the poor, but you do 
not for a moment look to this attainment; 
nevertheless, as you do not wish to seem what 
you are not, you will in time be seen what you 
are, and men will acknowledge that there has 
been poured into your heart the most excellent 
gift of charity. Meanwhile, the outward and 
accidental manifestation to their eyes, is sup- 
ported by a large iiiward substantial store, of 
which the world will never be aware until the 
last day, when at length all the rich ore which 
has been hidden from men^s eyes, in the dark 
mines of secret charity, shall, amid the general 
opening of the depths of all hearts, and search- 
ing investigation beneath the surface of all 
actions, be exposed to general view, and what 
was done in the secret chambers, shall be pro- 
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claimed from the house-tops, the Lord reward- 
ing openly those who have given in secret. 

But there remains, besides these your private 
and individual acts, another most important 
department of charity. You have occasionally 
to lead a general contribution ; it needs scarcely 
to be said, how very circumspect you must 
here be ; even the end, about which there is 
much less room for doubt, may be of more 
specious than real benefit, and should be consi- 
dered in calm attentive prospect, without any 
sidelong looks at things by the way, or colla- 
teral results. And when that has been well 
examined and approved, you must see that the 
plan proposed does really tend towards it, 
and, what is more, will in all likelihood attain 
it; for you will be astonished to find how far 
short the many stop of that end. The origin 
may perhaps be traced to the bustling imper- 
tinence of a vain-glorious, inconsiderate benevo- 
lence, which is not indeed benevolence, but 
only a more specious form of selfishness, which 
is thus seeking a vent for its love of bustle, 
and desire of influence. As soon as these 
objects have been attained, such contributors 
stop short, or, in order to indulge the sense of 
their influence, turn round upon some pre- 
tended grievance, and thwart all that they had 
before supported. The means require to be 
still more carefully watched, for nothing is so 
general, even, though perhaps unconsciously. 
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in minds otherwise well educated and princi- 
pled^ than winking at them with an eye to 
the mere end. There cannot be a stronger 
example of the infirmity of our nature, which 
would fain walk by sight, and not by faith, 
and be long-seeing rather than long-suffering. 
So determinedly is the good end sometimes 
kept in sight, in exclusion to the consideration 
of the real bearing of the means, that these 
latter may even tend to a contrary direction; 
and an object of Christian charity may be 
attempted to be effected by an instrument 
destructive of Christian sincerity and sobriety. 
That the governments of the world should 
sacrifice public morals to the productiveness of 
the taxes, who, that knows the world, can won- 
der? But that a minister and steward of the 
things of the kingdom of heaven, should think 
to sow carnal things in order to reap spiritual, 
who cannot but wonder and lament ? 

A particular instance wiU strongly exemplify 
this tendency of our times. A church is wanted 
for a destitute district, or additional room is 
wanted in a church amidst an increased popu- 
lation, so that numbers, now excluded, may 
hear the good word of God, join in common 
prayer, communicate in his sacraments, and 
learn to abstain from the vanities of this wicked 
world. Such is the end. Now what are too 
often the means ? An open market of vanity, 
a scene of worldly dissipation, called a bazaar ! 
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Couid any thing be devised more inconsistent, 
yea, more contrary ? The clergyman may preach 
for years, and not undo the evil work of the 
days of its continuance. What ! did Beel- 
zebub ever drive out Beelzebub ? Will the 
vanity of the world exclude the vanity of the 
world ? And does a church consist but of walls 
and roof, which are indeed indilBTerent to what- 
ever means may have been employed to raise 
them, and not of souls which are to be carefully 
warned and weaned from the follies of the 
world? The heathen emperor might have said, 
appropriately enough, of the tribute-money, 
that it did not smell of the disgusting articles 
on which it was raised ; but will not the 
Church of Christ, which is in its nature so 
pure, so delicate, so delightfully fragrant, be 
made to smell of the vile resources which have 
been applied to the raising of her walls, and 
ever retain, as long as the memory of the living 
shall last, the odious smack? And shall there 
be admitted the bare possibility, not to say 
the absolute certainty, that her altar and pulpit 
shall suggest the memory of the particulars of 
the mart of vanity to which they owe their 
birth ? Assuredly, neither in this case any 
more than in another, can an unclean thing 
produce a clean. 

Charity, then, or Christian love, is well 
termed in our beautiful Liturgy (collect for 
Cluinquagesima Sunday), a most excellent gift. 
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and the very bond of peace, and of all virtues ; 
for its exercise demands for our corrupt and 
perverse nature the converting and comforting 
grace of the Holy Spirit; combines^ in one 
centre, both our own various affections and 
the affections of various men, so that we should 
be at peace within ourselves, and with all with- 
out ourselves ; and binds together in one mass 
of lively energy, refining and exalting them by 
the union, pointing them to their grand pur- 
pose, our prudence, our judgment, our meek- 
ness, our fortitude, our knowledge, our tem- 
perance, our diligence, our watchfulness, our 
long-suffering, our patience. Such is the exam- 
ple which thou hast to present as a minister of 
Christ. O, consider it well ! 

It will be not only disgraceful but destruc- 
tive to thine own soul, and the souls of others, 
to be led by the common notions of this virtue ; 
it is the first efflux from the love of Christ, and 
complies with nothing in man which does not 
originate from the same heavenly essence. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE CLEBOTMAN^S LONO-SUFFERINO. 



How early do the clergyman^s trials begin! 
Within a week he may experience the contrast 
between the deep and solemn peace, and breath- 
less stillness, which pervaded the vast cathe- 
dral, and was rendered still more impressive by 
the very interruption of the awful words which 
accompanied the laying on of the hands of the 
bishop and presbyters upon his head, while the 
peace, which passeth all understanding, was 
pouring its earnest into his heart; he may 
experience the startling contrast between this 
and the vulgar carnal noise and bustle of 
parish business. If he be indeed in earnest, 
he feels at once a deep and lasting impression 
of having come as a preacher of righteousness 
to disobedient spirits, and implores Him who 
preached in Noah, to preach in himself also. 
He sees before him a vast field to be weeded, 
tilled, and sown ; he beholds a prospect of con- 
tinual struggle both against perverse opposi- 
tion and flattering compUance. Look where 

t2 
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he will, there is storm, or deceitful calm an- 
nouncing a storm of more than common vio- 
lence. 

And he commences this ministry at a time 
of life when he is more than ever alive to the 
sense of the above contrast. The mind is then 
most ardent in joyful expectation, most reluc- 
tant to calculate upon hindrances, least able to 
endure ungenerous flinty-hearted repulse, least 
experienced in the waywardness and froward- 
ness of our corrupt nature, least patient to 
brook the uninterrupted series of vexations, 
small and great, which rise up, one afler an- 
other, to impede his course; he comes also 
fresh from the refinements of an education, 
which, although most necessary to his fitness 
in the long run, yet seems at first to unfit him. 
He knows not how, at starting, to apply his 
learning, where none can appreciate it ; or his 
powers of reasoning with men, with whom any 
thing in the shape of a reason, be it but on 
their own side, avails equally with the most 
irrefragable argument; or even his accurate 
knowledge of Scripture, with persons who are 
content with a few outstanjling truths, and 
dislike the interpretation of all texts, which is 
not pointed, somehow or other, towards them, 
how, it matters not. 

Great then, indeed, is the change which he 
has to undergo. Taking this young teacher, 
as to the natural man, he must grow old at 
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once ; he must put on all the cautiousness and 
long-sightedness of age, all its distrust of ap- 
pearances and immediate results, all its indif- 
ference as to what may be thought or said; 
and taking him as to the spiritual man, he 
must become a child at once, and put off all 
that carnal eagerness of the old man, to see the 
effects of his labours, all that worldly-minded 
ardour of hope, which, the greater it is, the 
more certain it is to be extinguished by disap- 
pointment, and must cast away all that gene- 
rous, but still carnal and unfounded reliance 
upon the feelings and opinions expressed 
around him. Beyond all other men, as a 
teacher of men, he must look to the things 
unseen which are eternal, and not to the things 
seen which are temporal ; must walk by faith, 
and not by sight. He must beware how he 
go upon the mere hopefulness and fervour of 
youth, in mistake for the hope in Christ and 
the fervour of the Spirit, and thus present the 
miserable spectacle of the spiritual labourer 
entering upon his duties with zeal and activity, 
but, after a certain time, broken with disap- 
pointment, and made cold with unreturned 
advances, become indifferent except to the 
pressing and outward calls of duty. 

Long-suffering, then, is the quality which 
comes among the first into active play, and is 
ever henceforward kept in vigorous exercise. 
The Apostle St. Paul forcibly shows us its 
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prime importance^ when he tells us^ that the 
Christian must be ^^ strengthened unto it with aU 
mighty according to the Lord's glorious power^'' 
How much so the Christian minister ; he most 
derive all his strength, his firmness, his cou- 
rage from the Holy Spirit, and he must look 
neither backward nor sideways, but onward to 
the prospect which the Word and the Spirit 
have set before him, and which terminates in 
eternity, bright with a blaze of joyful promise^ 
Long-suffering is, in fact, but one of the various 
ways of the working of that hope, which, arising 
out of the love of God, shed abroad in the heart 
by the Holy Spirit, can never make its enter- 
tainer ashamed, as does the disappointment of 
the foolish hopes of the worldling. The man 
who truly loves God, cannot for a moment dis- 
trust Him. 

The clergyman, therefore, as long-suffering, 
must be necessarily long-sighted ; nor is there 
a stronger proof of mere carnal hopefulness, 
than the impatience to see the result of our 
labours : and yet it is the besetting infirmity 
of our boasted times, and should admonish us 
against so complacently talking of their supe- 
rior light and knowledge. So much the worse 
for us, if the boast be true ; for we have abused 
superior means. Do we not continually see in 
the religious world, no less than in the political^ 

' Col. i. 11. 
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that few are they that can wait in lively faith 
on God^s providence for the legitimate births 
of time ; that most doubtful means are boldly 
employed to hasten them, and a monstrous 
abortion is continually accepted, because they 
cannot brook the delay which is requisite to 
the production of a perfect creature? Man, 
forsooth, must do every thing for himself 5 far 
too slow for him is the operation of the 
assigned, means of God, who hath put the 
times and seasons in his own power. He must 
reap the moment that he has sown ; he must 
take all the regular steps of God^s providence 
at one leap ; and indeed, in some instances, has 
made it but one leap from earth to heaven. 
To him the staircase of ascending perfection 
seems a hindrance and cause of delay, rather 
than a help, and he is for removing it out of 
the way. 

O minister to the holy things of God, which 
come each in their due season ! O preacher of 
the righteousness which is imparted by suc- 
cessive motions of the Holy Spirit as grace is 
added to grace ! be not thou, indeed thou canst 
not in sincerity be, a partaker in the doings of 
such carnal impatience. Rebuke the world by 
a very opposite spirit, by a very different exhi- 
bition. Look along the whole line of thy ope- 
ration, so that every point of it be under God^s 
eye, falling in every place according to the 
statute of the celestial measurer of heaven and 
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earth; and meter of gifts and retribution. Is it 
all straight, all in place, merely because the 
farther end is supposed to be set in God^s 
glory ? Are you at liberty to set the beginning 
where you like, shortening the distance, in order 
that, by sweeping it on this side, and on that 
side, you may adapt it by happy curves to this 
or that worldly expedient? Will you, in your 
impatient haste, commit the folly (to call it no 
worse,) of attempting to raise a building of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, on a founda- 
tion which you only want timely circumspec- 
tion to discover to be but of wood, hay, and 
stubble ; and deem prudence, which takes time 
to select the proper means assigned to the end 
by the law of God, as but the excuse of irre- 
solute delay, or worldly-minded, unevangelical 
wisdom? No! you place every step of your 
progress in the line of the glorious end, and in 
a place assigned by the unchangeable law of 
his will ; and though one, who runs on in the 
miry slough of worldly expediency and unau- 
thorized means, may at first advance further 
and faster than you who are picking your way 
from stepping-stone to stepping-stone, yet in 
no long time he is held fast in the mire, and 
you pass him by. You keep in mind, through 
all long-suffering, the commandment, "to be 
wise as serpents, and gentle as doves ;'^ you 
stop not to heed the opinion of men, but rely 
on the help and counsel of God; sowing in 
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joyful hope and faith in Him that administer- 
eth seed to the sower, multiplieth the seed sown, 
and increaseth the fruits of righteousness ; scru- 
pulously following at every step of the means 
the guidance of God, as expressed either in 
your conscientious judgment, or in the written 
word; well assured that what may seem the 
shortest way to carnal man, will ever be made 
the longest way by God, where indeed He will 
allow it to be a way at all. Thus you proceed 
as a truly spiritual workman, a truly spiritual 
builder, and thus your workmanship will never 
make you ashamed. You may incur much 
obloquy from carnal minds, which, under some 
specious title, are merely seeking their own 
interest or amusement; but you understand 
too well what you are about to care for misre- 
presentation. They indeed may make a great 
show at present, but then they are only acting 
the part of the child who plucks gaudy flowers, 
sticks them in the ground, and thus forms a 
showy border, which makes a beautiful appear- 
ance for an hour or two, and then all droops 
and fades away. You, meanwhile, in your 
patience, are like the skilful gardener who lays 
in the ground unsightly roots; day passes 
after day, and yet the border appears empty 
and barren: fools are beginning to jeer, but 
work which is under no agency of man, has 
been going on out of their sight under ground ; 
and in due season appears a bed of beautiful 
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flowers, which bloom day after day^ and cease 
not until, through ripened seed, they have pro- 
vided for the bloom of another year. So dif- 
ferent are the results of carnal impatience, 
which snatches the first and quickest means,, 
and of the spiritual long-suffering which awaits 
the operation of the means which are dealt 
forth firom the hand of God, of the minister of 
the world, and of the minister of God. 

Such should be the clergyman's spiritual 
long-sightedness ; and as it is an essential part 
of long-suffering, it brings this grace into play 
to aU the fulness of its extent. He who works 
with God in immediate and continual view, is 
well content to be out of the view of man. 
It is, indeed, a high privilege so to be ; for a 
truly spiritual agent cannot be discerned by 
eyes of flesh, any more than the things unseen 
and eternal about which he is occupied : he is 
well content to be of no reputation, who is 
engaged with hand and heart in a work for 
which his Master, the Son of God, vouchsafed 
to make himself of no reputation ; he is content 
to appear to be outdone in zeal and ability by 
more showy workmen, and to be counted in- 
ferior from the very grounds of his superiority. 
He has, therefore, the rare fortitude of declin- 
' ing to have any thing to do with the popular 
nostrums which our days are continually pour- 
ing forth with that hot impatience which is 
ever part and parcel of unbelief, stimulating a 
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false energy^ and forcing unnatural births^ 
seeking immediate show without regard to con- 
sequences; he cheerfully consents to be mis- 
understood by the short-sighted and short-suf- 
ferings who form indeed the great mass of 
Christians; he contentedly sits down to the 
most elementary, most obscure parts of his 
vocation, well-assured, that if that which is 
unseen shall not have been rightly done, then 
all that is seen, however approved by man, will 
have been wrongly done; and what if the 
whole of his work, from beginning to end, be 
hidden in obscurity, as the world at least 
counts obscurity ! Far more excellent labours 
than mine, he says, were thus hidden in the 
trench of the foundation of the Church of God. 
Shall I murmur if mine be hidden by the scaf- 
folding? Long-suffering, as an evangelical qua- 
lity, necessarily implies an invisibility to the 
eye of flesh, a present unattainableness, as it 
also does utter exposure to the eye of God, and 
future certainty. 

Thus, in all long-suffering of hope, in all 
patience of endurance, he is diligent and faith- 
ful in the work of the Lord. Has he to remove 
obstacles ? He does it so effectually, that they 
shall not come in the way again ; and does not, 
in a hurry to reach the end, leap over them, 
and so leave them behind as vexatious as ever 
to his successor, and even to himself at a 
future period, when his dexterous nimbleness 
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shall be less at call, or shall be unequal to the 
emergency. He secures one thing well before 
he reaches on to another, and to the very end 
of his ministry he never thinks of sitting down 
to enjoy the fruits of his labours ; all the fruit 
he looks for is the answer of a good conscience, 
assuring him that he has put to account the 
talents entrusted to him, and the increase of 
faith, hope, patience, experience, which shall 
enable him to overcome more and greater ob- 
stacles, to undertake still more difficult work, 
which remains to be done, in proportion to that 
which has been already done. With this earnest 
in himself, he makes sure of all that he desires, 
and enjoys, in the faith of a lively hope, a 
harvest which, perhaps, he will never live to 
see. 

Scarcely can a day pass on which this quality 
is not imperiously demanded ; for scarcely can 
a day pass over the head of that shepherd, who 
is continually tending and searching for his 
sheep, without some blight of disappointment 
coming on his reasonable e^fpectation, without 
his temper being tried, whether it have been 
indeed subdued to the law of all operations in 
Christ, which is to conquer through suffering, 
without his spirit being proved whether it be 
of God or not. Some member of his flock, on 
whom he had bestowed pains, has, through the 
love of novelty, which always attends a little 
learning, forsaken him for a strange shepherd. 
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He has preached the Gospel, visitedfrom house 
to house, and become familiarly acquainted 
with persons, who, notwithstanding, will go 
after any stranger that comes ; for, as they feed 
upon excitement, they must always be seeking, 
or there is an end of their enjoyment ; so they 
are obliged to seek and seek again with a reso- 
lution of never finding, — to hungfer on with the 
determination of never being satisfied. This 
discouragement, therefore, has to be overcome. 
In another quarter, his unsuspecting benevo- 
lence has been abused ; in another, his counsel 
has been slighted; in another, his painful ac- 
quaintance with the very word of God is un- 
appreciated, if not misunderstood, and its full 
but calm tide of instruction seems dull com- 
pared with the noisy roar of the shallow rivulets 
of ignorant itinerants, which foam along, filled 
from the sudden storms of mere excited feeling, 
and not from the perennial sources of a well- 
informed head and well-disciplined heart, spread- 
ing sand and gravel instead of fertilizing. On 
such occasions, Satan will violently tempt him 
to despise persons who apparently despise him- 
self, and seduce him to a resolution of abandon- 
ing, on the first opportunity, so ungrateful a 
soil. How continually watchful, then, must he 
be upon the natural rebelliousness of his heart, 
and the more so, in the very proportion of the 
extent of his labours, which, with a wider field, 
comprehend a wider range of obstacles, lest he 
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yield to this carnal spirit of firetftilness. He 
must subdue his high spirit and proiid stomach, 
— ^he must come down to that humility whidi 
alone will enable him to endure. The guidance 
of the stiff-necked people of Israel was entrusted 
to the meekest of men ; and is there less need 
of this qualification in the Christian minister 
than in Moses ? Was not that people a type of 
the Christian^ and shall the minister of the law 
be more perfect than the minister of the Gospel? 
Never yet was there a flock which had not in it 
unruly members, whose will, never having been 
resigned to God's wiU, knows not the humility 
and teachableness of a living faith, but is set 
upon its own ways, resists every other will, and 
most especially that will which, having been 
resigned to God in the heart of the Christian 
shepherd, comes back again from God in his 
counsel and exhortation. Yes, watch indeed 
and pray, lest thou enter into temptation. Com- 
bat weakness of faith in others with strength of 
faith in thyself, high-mindedness in other hearts 
with lowliness in thine own ; so walk worthy of 
the high vocation wherewith thou hast been 
called, with all lowliness and meekness, with 
long-suffering, and all the forbearance of love. 

And afler all this exercise of long-suffering 
during the day, afler all your patient vigilance, 
what a catalogue of fits, however momentary, 
of fretful disappointment, will you have to lay 
ir ' and confusion of face before your 

2 
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Lord at night : at least your trial will have been 
light indeed^ or your watchfulness will have 
been perfect indeed ; or, on the contrary, you 
will not have been on the watch at all, neither 
will be watching, if you shall not. Then you 
may have to accuse yourself of having thought 
too highly of yourself, of having imputed the 
inattention shown to yourself to heedlessness of 
God, and your own selfish vexation of spirit to 
a jealous zeal for God^s glory ; and, as your 
confession draws deeper and deeper upon the 
inward springs of the heart, where the Holy 
Spirit is brooding over their waters, you will 
ask of your soul, ^^ Who am I, and who have I 
been all day, that I should require all smooth 
before me, all in deference to my will? And 
have I well considered that will, and fashioned 
it into conformity to the will of God under 
watchfulness and pr^^er, so that it should claim 
deference as to the will of a faithful minister of 
God ? And what have I done beyond what all 
my flock had a right to expect from me, and 
how much have I not left undone, which my 
flock can perceive should have been done ? Was 
I then so meritorious that I should expect to be 
exempt from trial ? O ! what an unprofitable 
servant am I !" 

O^ then, be circumspect, and when you rise 
in the morning, full of humility from the deep 
sense of the utter helpless state of insensibility 
through which the watchfulness of the Lord^s 
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providence has protected you all night long, 
include in your prayers a petition that his grace 
may enable you to maintain a meek, patient, 
charitable, long-suffering heart, through the 
approaching trials of the day. Call to mind 
how your Lord and Master Christ endured 
such contradiction of sinners against Him ; how, 
afler his example, his apostles bore up Mdth all 
endurance against the wayward wills of unruly 
men. And are you to be exempt from the like 
suffering? Is the disciple above his master, 
and the servant above his Lord ? So go forth 
to thy work, meek but strong, lowly but of 
good courage; then, when another night has 
closed thy labours, thou wilt be enabled, from 
the consciousness of full experience, to thank 
the Lord, ere thou lay down thine head, that He 
has enabled thee to suppress every murmur of 
disappointment, and to ask, with humble en- 
treaty, that thy labours of the day may be blest, 
not to thine own satisfaction and glory, but to 
the welfare of the souls of thy sheep, and the 
glory of thy Lord and Master. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE CLERGYMAN JOYFUL. 



The blessed accompaniment of that long-suffer- 
ing unto which the clergyman has been strength- 
ened with all might, by the Holy Spirit of God, 
is joyfulness. Its source lies in that hope which 
is first purified, and then strengthened by long- 
suffering, so as to come forth thence in quite 
a renewed form, tribulation working patience, 
patience experience, and experience hope. Re- 
joicing, therefore, through hope, he, of all men, 
will abound in joy; for, in proportion to the 
number and importance of the subjects of hope 
will be the breadth and depth of the current of 
joy. And who has so much matter for hope as 
he ? his very distresses and perplexities bring a 
plentiful supply; for they are, to his faithful 
and experienced eye, the sure tokens of the 
steady rapidity of his course. They are Uke 
the wind, whose resistance increases against 
increasing speed ; Uke the stream which ripples 
and foams in proportion to the velocity of the 
prow which stems it. Were all smooth and 
without resistance, what would he be doing but 

u 
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sailing with the wind and stream of the world? 
Perhaps it has been your lot, before now, to ex- 
perience the delightful proof of a quick course 
in the agitation of the waves ; you have observed 
them rising, in ineffectual battle, against the 
prow, and, defeated there, quitting the field, 
and rushing, with noisy indignation, along the 
sides of the ship, streaked with foam like spent 
combatants, and then lost in the wide expanse 
behind, and you are rid of their tumultuous 
agitation for ever. The more fretful they are, 
the more joyful are you; the more furiously 
they rage, the more quickly you lose the sight 
and sound of them ; you look ahead, and see one 
cloven after another ; you look around, and see 
one hurry by after another ; you look behind, 
and see one melt after another in the smooth 
track of ineffectual foam which forms the wake 
of your vessel. With like complacency will the 
true-hearted minister of Christ regard the 
troubles which oppose themselves to his course. 
They are to him the evidence of its successful 
speed ; they seem to be raised up as tokens to 
encourage him, promising him a speedy haven, 
and, after the bustle of their announcement, 
having delivered their appointed message, are 
seen and heard no more, except in their tranquil 
and happy consequences ; so he welcomes them 
as messengers from the haven where he would be, 
and which he thus already sees through the eye 
" " Hb, and rejoices, yea, and will rejoice; and 
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such joy the world cannot take away, although 
it may be compelled, by the Almighty rebuker of 
its storms, to give ; for, if its very troubles be 
a daily source of joy, how can that fail in a 
world of sinful misery? and if peace there be, 
that comes from the Giver of the peace which 
passeth all imderstanding, who said, ^^ Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you : not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid \'' 
Thus, under all circumstances, whether of ad- 
verse or of prosperous appearance, he is hopeful 
and joyful. 

But the very considerations involved in this 
account, declare that such joy can attend on 
none but the faithful and diligent minister ; on 
none but him, who, having gone to the full 
exertion of his strength in planting and water- 
ing, leaves the increase to God. It is the 
wages assigned to single-minded labour; it is 
the fruit of a faith which has seen the storms 
and cold of winter ; it is the end of a course of 
watchfulness and prayer which has obtained 
the indwelUng of Christ in the heart through 
faith ; it indeed requires the exertion of an 
experienced faith to entertain it. The childi, 
and even the lull-grown landsman, is frightened 
into exceeding fear by that agitation of the sea 
which makes the sailor carol and sing with joy. 

* John xiv. 27. 

u3 
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What threatens destruction to them^ announces 
a prosperous course to him: even so the man 
of little faith is alarmed at the angry tokens of 
resistance which he raises .-as he proceeds on 
his course; not looking onward, but only 
around, he sees not his advance, but only the 
effects of resistance, and therefore is fain to 
desist at the very moment when he is most 
successful ; but, as he gains experience, he 
comes io learn the true nature of the tumult by 
which he is assailed ; he laughs where once he 
wept, and his joy is full. He raises his song of 
exulting praise to Him that stilleth the winds 
and the waves ; he anticipates in hope the joys 
of the haven where he would be, and all is 
calm, and serene, and cheerful within him. 

But if, from weakness of faith, you may be 
unreasonably discouraged, you may also, from 
the same cause, be unreasonably elevated; for, 
while the joy of hope amid trouble will always 
be a genuine lasting joy, because it takes things 
at the worst, as an augury of their turning out 
to the best, the joy of success is founded on the 
slippery basis of the favourable appearance of 
the present moment. Trouble may aflright and 
perplex, but it does not flatter a carnal heart ; 
yea, though so far from being a wholesome 
sense of conviction of insufficiency wrought 
by the Holy Spirit on the conscience, it be but 
the selfish vexation of a worldly-minded spirit 
at the disappointment of plans of vanity or 
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ambition, yet it does sometimes, under God^s 
merciful grace, so exercise the spirit, so convict 
it of its vanity, so condemn its worldly-minded- 
ness, that it turns it to humble confession and 
supplication, and prepares it for the taste of 
spiritual joy. But success flatters our carnal 
spirit, and makes it unable to endure reverses ; 
and it rests upon the sandy foundation of the 
exertions of a worldly mind, of the exercise 
of natural gifts, of the promptings of merely 
moral motives, of the energy of unholy ambition. 
Alas! cannot the minister of Christ but too 
often convict his infirm heart of having enter- 
tained such unsubstantial joy as such success 
supplies? The more experience he has, the 
more jealous he becomes of the joyful emotions 
which arise in his heart, and he severely cross- 
questions such spirits, that he may be sure that 
they come from God, and are not the spirits of 
strong delusion, which represent to him his 
clever management, his lust of power, his de- 
light in man^s approval, under the specious 
forms of enlightened zeal in God^s service, of 
jealousy for the honour and power of his king- 
dom, of the sense of the blessing of God on his 
labours. The child is delighted at the intense 
brightness of those gleams which often occur 
in thundery seasons, and issues forth to enjoy 
the weather, and returns drenched through, 
and complaining of cold and gloom ; the man, 
meanwhile, well recognized the harbinger of 
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coming mischief, and kept quiet at home. So 
the recurrence of a crowded congregation, 
general admiration of a sermon, the carrying 
through of some important measure which 
seemed to be attended with some difficulty, 
some mark of deference where he looked for 
sour disregard ; trifles like these will often 
prompt the inexperienced clergyman to indulge 
in premature joy. In a short time comes on 
the storm of vexation and disappointment. In 
one little week, a thin church and a turbulent 
vestry-meeting will clip the wings of his foolish 
exultation. He is no longer the successful 
missionary, turning the wilderness into a gar- 
den, the dry sand into pools of water. He has 
to begin all afresh, and to confess his presump- 
tion, in all humiliation, before the throne of his 
heavenly Master. 

There is in these days far too frequent and 
confident an appeal to mere appearances for a 
proof of God's blessing ; and by this proof are 
judged the means which have produced them, 
however objectionable in themselves they may 
have been. Many a popular preacher, if not 
with his own mouth, yet through the mouth of 
his firiends, boldly asserts the possession of 
God's blessing, because of his overflowing con- 
gregation, and on that founds his claim to 
having preached the truth ; meanwhile he may 
but have said smooth things to them. Would 
he but visit that congregation from house to 
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house, he would penetrate beneath the specious 
surface, and might ahnost be tempted to run 
into the other extreme, and wonder why the 
curse of God is so long delayed. 

To the same impatient desire of seeing the 
success of their labours, are attributable the 
many merely conventional marks of true piety 
in which some preachers have been fain to 
acquiesce. They would give the world, they 
have said, to be sure of the conversion of a 
single soul : surely this looks too much like an 
inclination towards seeking a sign, and may be 
naturally followed by impatiently making sure, 
through the establishment of arbitrary outward 
and visible signs, of that which is inward and 
invisible. To what a mischievous extent this 
sign-seeking prevails among our lower secta- 
ries, and how the claim to faith is built on the 
very defect of faith, can be estimated but by 
those whose attention has been painfully turned 
towards them. Surely it is enough for him, 
that sows in faith the seed of the word of 
things unseen, to be content to reap in faith, 
looking, not to a harvest which may be seen 
by eye and grasped by hand, but to things 
which are not less real because they are unseen, 
and may not be revealed to his eye until all 
shall be open to all eyes at the last day. 

The true lasting joy, therefore, of the clergy- 
man does not arise so much from what has 
been already done, as from its being an earnest 
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of good to come* He looks back to the 
past^ not to congratulate himself upon it as 
containing a stock of his well-spent labour^ 
which is now gone on the way to its reward; 
nor does he complacently survey the present, 
so as to rest in it. He stands on it so far and 
so long only as to take up his ground in it, and 
vault from it with a nimble leap of hope into 
the future. But for a man to stop to congra- 
tulate himself upon any thing which he has 
done, is about as reasonable as if he should 
hang over the stem of a ship, and poring 
upon the smooth surface of the wake, should 
congratulate himself upon the tranquil passage 
of the prow. The spiritual pilot^s look is ever 
forward, and his joy comes to him from the 
same quarter, as the spicy gales or flights of 
birds bring it to him who is approaching the 
long-desired land. It is all from the anticipa- 
tions of hope, and no more from any grasp of 
the present, than the sailor's is from the grai^ 
of the wind, or of the fowls of the air. 

Worldly joy requires to be continually fed, 
and more fully fed, to supply the deep exhaus- 
tion of the spirit; not so the spiritual joy of 
Christ's minister : it never exhausts, because 
it brings with it deep draughts of heavenly 
hope, which continually refresh the spirit ; it is 
always present, because it involves a conscious- 
ness of being at work in the Lord's service ; 
he needs, therefore, nothing external to assure 
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him. The Lord may, indeed, in his merciful 
consideration of flesh and blood, vouchsafe now 
and then, to his faithful servant, a token or two; 
but that needs not to be any thing striking. 
It may even be so trifling as to be invisible to 
all other eyes ; it may be like the minute rind 
of fruit, or splinter of reed, which the out- 
looker on the prow of the ship, and no one 
else, sees for a moment on the top of a wave, 
and then loses sight of it again ; but he has 
se^n enough to assure him that land is not far 
off. And thus it is that clergymen are often 
seen going on in cheerful hope, amid the most 
unfavourable appearances, seeming to believe 
against all hope. Every discouragement sur- 
rounds them, every step which they take 
brings fresh perplexities, every measure which 
they adopt brings fresh difficulties, generates 
additional opposition ; and yet so far are they 
from being dismayed, that they are notoriously 
the most habitually cheerful persons in their 
neighbourhood. The world around, perhaps, 
not understanding how such things can be, 
may mock at their sanguine temper, and pity 
their want of feeling. It sees not the signs by 
which they direct their way, and therefore 
looks upon them much with the same eye that 
the Canaanites viewed Abraham, when he came 
a stranger and wanderer among them, encom- 
passed with continual, and, as seemed to them, 
gratuitous perils and adversities; they knew 
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not the gracious promises which had sent him 
forth, and continued to comfort him. 

Nothing can be so fallacious a criterion of 
the possession of this joy, as the mere external 
appearance of the clergyman^s parish. You 
may, in the course of the very same day, be 
present in two parishes, in the one of which 
you see every thing calm and smooth to the 
incumbent ; you see no house of dissent, you 
hear that the church is well filled, and the 
people express their hearty satisfaction with 
their clergyman ; in the other, on the contrary, 
you see the tokens of schism, you hear of divi- 
sions and distractions, of rebellion against the 
authority of the clergyman, of systematic oppo- 
sition to his measures, while his church shows 
many unoccupied pews. You would imme- 
diately say, how delightful must be the feelings 
of the former incumbent, how wretched those 
of the latter ; and yet it is very possible that 
the reverse of this is the truth. There is this 
to be said at the outset : our pleasure arises 
not so much from possession as from prospect ; 
now the former state may deteriorate, and 
indeed is oflen the mere precursor to a violent 
outbreak of schism. A tranquil, uniform state 
of things becomes very dull to most people of 
our bustling generation; and compared with 
the incessant agitation which so generally pre- 
vails, comes to be identified with religious tor- 
por. Some sect, therefore, threatens to un- 
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dertake a crusade into the parish ; perhaps the 
clergyman himself^ if he should be thus com- 
pelled to self-examination, may find that there 
is too much formality both in himself and his 
flock; that long familiarity has brought them 
into a kind of mutual accommodation ; that he 
has been relying too much on his own strength, 
and yet not put it forth to its full extent, be- 
cause, where all seemed so smooth, he saw 
nothing to need it. If, therefore, he be a man 
of any spiritual foresight, he cannot but be 
visited with fearful suspicions of some external 
element entering at some time or other, and 
breaking the present calm with loud explosion ; 
and the more leisure this tranquil state affords 
him, the more will he brood over these fearful 
misgivings. Should he never entertain them, 
then his satisfaction is that of presumptuous 
ignorant indolence, and its unsound foundation 
will be very quickly proved. 

Meanwhile, the latter state, under the hands 
of a sincere minister of Christ, must mend ; 
there is a continual call for his exertions, and 
these, while they are working to repair the 
ruined edifice of the Church, supply a continual 
fund of engrossing occupation to his mind, and 
allow no time for fits of despondency to in- 
trude. On the contrary, they open a hundred 
doors to the entrance of heavenly hope ; and in 
the train of heavenly hope comes heavenly joy. 
Thus, whether his course, at the moment, be 
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prosperous or adverse, he will entertain the 
same joy, and to the same intrinsieal fulness. 
It will be at a constant level between depres- 
sion and elevation ; for if, when he has done his 
all, he has to confess himself an unprofitable 
servant, how shall he be unduly elevated at 
success not his own, or unduly deprest at failure, 
which God will not count as failure, but per- 
mits it for his trial, in order that he may be 
fitted to estimate and to bear the success which 
is following on the heels of disappointment, as 
day follows night ? Such joy is as a calm glassy 
sea ; but worldly joy is as the troubled sea, in 
which there is a sinking below the surface for 
every wave that rises above. 

How, then, can the clergyman be too slow in 
indulging any joy of self-gratulation ? Many, 
as we have seen, are the temptations to it : but 
arising, as it does, upon a foundation of mere 
accidents, it lets down the person, who rests 
upon it, into a pit of dejection equally unrea- 
sonable: he then begins to accuse the insen- 
sibility of his people, to consider his time and 
talents as pearls thrown before swine. In such 
a fit of fretfiilness, let him well examine himself^ 
and he will find that it was for his own glory 
that he was jealous, and not the Lord's ; that 
himself was neglected, and not the minister 
of God's word ; that his soirow and indignation 
had their source in his own selfishness, and 
from the same arose the joy which they haVe 
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displaced; both his joy and his sorrow have 
been evil spirits, taking their turns of waiting 
in the chambers of his heart ; they must be ex- 
pelled through confession and prayer. He must 
refuse the rotten support which the one supplies 
to his hand, and disengage himself from the pit 
which the other digs for his feet ; he must learn 
to walk by faith, to guide himself by the things 
unseen, to place himself in the world of spirits, 
where his labours really lie. Leaving his central 
self, he must accustom himself to a wide range 
around him, and take into partnership with him 
labourers not only of other places, but of other 
days, past and to come. With them he must 
make himself one in Christ ; then he can cheer- 
fully wait for the harvest ; for, come when it 
will, he has his share in it. For what is it to 
him, who is sowing to everlasting life, whether 
the harvest shall be reaped with his own hands 
before his own eyes, or whether it shall be de- 
layed for his partners to the latest moment of 
that narrow, and comparatively imperceptible 
interval, which lies between his own last day pf 
the body, and the first day of eternity to the 
risen body ? 

Such is the clergyman's spiritual joy. And 
never let it be forgotten, that its origin lies in 
the long-suffering and patience which bears up 
against disappointment. Even he would not 
sufficiently prize the infinite superiority of the 
things of the world to come, though he be their 
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appointed steward unto men, unless the tenour 
of the busy and engrossing world around were 
interrupted by adversities which destroyed, ever 
as they arose, the fabrics of worldly hope. They 
bring him to a true sense of his condition. Then 
he is struck and appalled with the consciousness 
of his responsibility ; then he sees the extent of 
the field of labour which lies before him, and 
asks, who is sufficient? then he sees stumbling- 
blocks, of which he was not before aware, leaps 
aside from a snare which he never before no- 
ticed, feels a painful jealousy where before he 
had no concern, sees defects in himself which 
he never before discovered, misdoings among 
his flock which his heart has been too blind to 
notice, or too timid to upbraid. Then come 
contentions and struggles, the combat between 
darkness and light. Then he has to endure 
misrepresentation and obloquy. The night has 
come, indeed, thick dark night, as the world 
would count it. But he also experiences that, 
if sorrow may endiu*e for a night, joy cometh 
in the morning; indeed, from the moment of 
the noon of central night commences the dawn 
of his joy. Have you never experienced such 
a case as this ? A long fit of hot, dry weather, 
which has begun to affect your state of body, is 
closed by a night of continued rain ; you have 
tossed about in feverish sleeplessness, and often 
asked, in impatience, when will it be day ? At 
length you obtain an interval of refreshing 
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slumber, and you awake from it fresh and 
vigorous ; and, on arising and going forth, you 
find everything fresh and renewed. The dust 
is washed from the foliage, the parched leaves 
and shrivelled blossoms are restored to their 
fresh fulness of form and brightness of colour; 
the exhausted odours are abundantly replen- 
ished ; the faint songs of the birds are become 
loud and continual ; the haze is gone, and every- 
thing is seen in liquid clearness. Even like 
unto this is the joyful appearance of things to 
him who has struggled through the dark period 
of patience and long-suffering which succeeded 
the tranquillity of his less active days, or the in- 
salubrious calm bequeathed him by an indolent 
predecessor; even so fresh is it, so delightful. 
Its flowers are of Paradise; hope is its clear 
mild light; from the Holy Spirit comes the 
dew of its morning ; from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness its genial warmth, and enlivening splen- 
dour, and his soul shakes off its feverish dis- 
quiet, goeth forth, looketh up, and blesseth the 
Lord. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE CLERGYMAN IN PULL EXPERIENCE. 



And now hand and heart have been put to the 
work without backward looks ; difficulties and 
hindrances, if not overcome, have been provided 
against; the course is clearly seen, if not cleared ; 
the mark is kept steadily in view ; your eye is 
quick ; your strength is ripe ; your head is full 
of lessons of experience ; your heart is full of 
faith, and hope, and joy, and love. Are you 
not a very different person from what you were 
when you first began ? Do you not perceive 
what an utter change has been wrought in you 
by your sincere dedication to the service of 
Almighty God? Do you not bring to your 
work daily more and more energy, from the emo- 
tions of chastised affection, from the thoughts 
of an enlightened understanding? 

Assuredly, no being under heaven can be 
compared, as to the importance of his calling, 
and his rank of service, with the clergyman in 
full experience ; nor is it too much to say of 
him, that he is the last link in God's golden 
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chain of ministering spirits. How different 
from any of the ministers of the affairs of this 
world. Consider the highest of them, the king ; 
and this king, moreover, truly serving the Lord 
in his exalted station. His field of service upon 
earth is indeed wider ; his station is more con- 
spicuous to men, though not to angels; his 
rule is more cogent, the results of it are more 
visible ; he acts with the certainty of compul- 
sion, and not with the uncertainty of persua- 
sion; he reaps as well as sows; and yet his 
service labours under this essential inferiority, — 
he works a spiritual result, mediately only and 
^ accidentally, through temporal results ; whereas 
the clergyman produces the temporal result as 
the mere accident of the spiritual; and, as 
what is born of the flesh is flesh, and what is 
born of the Spirit is spirit, how superior must 
be the work of the clergyman, even his tem- 
poral to the other's spiritual, in its real nature 
and ultimate results, as to the great end of all, 
the kingdom of God ! But, at the same time, 
God forbid, that with these reflexions he should 
magnify his office. No: he will magnify his 
responsibility. If he be faithful, the sense of 
this puts him low in his own esteem ; if he be 
unfaithful, he is low already, and degraded be- 
fore angels and men, in proportion to the height 
of his calling : so little danger is there to the 
temporal power from the highest claim made 
by the spiritual, so long as it is truly spiritual. 

X 
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Let us, however, leave this ground, — which, 
though most profitable towards awakening the 
conscience, is also most perilous as to rousing 
carnal passion, — and let us consider the change 
which you find in yourself. 

First of all, you have a certain centre to all 
the powers of your mind, to all the feelings of 
your heart, so that they should work together 
for the same determinate object. What a 
source of satisfaction is this, even in much 
lower departments of operation than yours! 
How many minds run to waste, how many 
hearts lose their sensibility, for want of a defi- 
nite object, and determined pursuit ! Men feel 
that they have powers, and yet they know not 
their proper bearing, from want of the proper 
opportunity, which, like a trumpet, should 
summon them under one standard. They are, 
therefore, dissatisfied with themselves, and dis- 
contented with the world; they are haunted 
with the uncomfortable consciousness of having 
no position ; and the sense of inferiority hence 
arising, is combated with the pride resulting 
from the consciousness of possessing talents 
superior to many of those who have fixed their 
station in society, and perhaps won the prizes 
of the world. But of what use are they, but to 
fret the possessor's heart, if he know not their 
proper application, whether from want of op- 
portimity, or, what is much more common, 
indolence, which squanders mental we^dth 
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without the trouble of keeping account, or 
seeking proper objects; or selfish vanity, which, 
like the miser, prefers to gaze upon its hidden 
stores of wealth, rather than to spend them. 

But you have fixed your position, and how 
gloriously, in the Church of God; you have 
determined your object, which is the salvation 
of souls, and the maintenance of the honour 
and glory of God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; you feel, therefore, a concentration of 
all your powers ; there are no stragglers among 
them : they are a people made ready and pre- 
pared for the Lord; you have them in hand 
for immediate application to every occasion as 
it arises; you know how to apply them, so as 
to bear on every point with your whole con- 
centrated force. Hence, under God, you are 
confident, and march as to victory, through 
faith in Him that giveth it. Let us review 
your host. 

Is not your heart, however previously trans- 
formed from the world, in a very improved 
state ? Its feelings are no longer uncertain and 
enervate ; they are all collected in all strength 
of affiection, and fixed on God as their primary 
object. Continual anxiety about the concerns 
of your parish, and the experience of contmual 
help to your necessities, have reposed it in 
habitual faith upon God ; and although anxiety 
will ever and anon revive, yet it is immediately 
absorbed into joyful hope by the exercise of 

x2 
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fiiith in that prayer by which you draw nigh 
unto God, and He in return draws nigh unto 
yoiL Thus you quit the troublous condition 
of man, and, having sojourned for a time 
within the curtains of the Lord's pavilion, and 
in the secret of his tabernacle, you return to 
the subject of vexation with a calmness and 
serenity, which, in the name of Christ, rebukes 
the winds, and all is peace ; and every victory 
thus gained over the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, is successively more quickly and more 
decisively gained, so as to leave you in hope 
that the day may come when nothing shall be 
able seriously to trouble you. Thus you have 
learned to have faith in God. Have our Lord 
and his Apostles hyperbolically represented its 
supernatural efficacy ? Your experience, which 
has seen formidable difficulties fall down like 
the walls of Jericho at the sound of its trumpet, 
says — no ! And now, being continually sum- 
moned to duty, it is never absent; being daily 
called out to exercise, it is daily disciplined; 
being daily nourished by prayer and grace of 
the Holy Spirit, it is daily strengthened; and 
being constantly resident thus in your heait, 
has become the means whereby Christ has his 
dwelling there. 

And Christ thus dwelling in your heart, how 

. constant and fervent is your love. That love 

with which the Father loves his only-begotten 

Son, with which his only-begotten. Son loves 
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his true followers, even that love, descending 
from so glorious a fountain through so glorious 
a channel, you entertain and pour forth upon 
the brethren. You have been daily supplied 
with fresh opportunities for its exercise, and 
have overcome impediments to its full flow; 
and now, even the rude opposition calls it 
forth, as weU as the warm and friendly con- 
sent ; for it immediately summons your heart 
to the watch. And then you quell the rising 
agitation of nature, by calling to mind, and 
keeping exclusively in mind, the consideration 
that your adversary is a brother for whom 
Christ died, that it is your duty to endure con- 
tradiction, that he is one of your sheep, that 
you have the feeding and keeping of his soul, 
and that when he shall be bitten by the wolf, 
you must take him into your arms, and carry 
him into the fold. Thus you meet the spirit 
which Satan hath wounded, and made to fester 
in irritation against you ; thus you immediately 
quell your own excited spirit. The flame which 
was ready to burst forth, as lighting the fire of 
anger, has lighted the fire of love. 

And now your hope has found its true ob- 
jects, where no disappointment can occur to 
make you ashamed of fooUsh and unreasonable 
expectations ; your joy is drawn from heavenly 
and unfailing springs, and flows freely even 
amid the drought of the world^s most cheerless 
wilderness; your peace, being a fruit of the 
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Spirit, produced by his grace in the soil of a 
conscience purged from dead works, and recon- 
ciled to God in Jesus Christ, is indeed the 
peace which passeth all the world^s under- 
standing, and an earnest of the peace of the 
world to come ; and every other fixdt of the 
Spirit has come forth in its due season, and by 
it you glorify yom: Father which is in heaven. 

And is not your knowledge of the heart of 
man wonderfully increased? All your former 
knowledge was mere ignorance in comparison. 
As an earnest student of that Scripture which 
you have undertaken to preach ; as an habitual 
petitioner for that grace of the Spirit which 
shall enlighten your understanding to compre- 
hend its word, and dispose your heart to do it ; 
as a servant of the Lord, whose first require- 
ment it is to know and do his will ; as a dis- 
cemer of spirits, and instructor of hearts; as 
a diligent observer of the scenes which conti- 
nually pass before your eye in the coiu^e of 
your ministry; as the rebuker of the sinner; 
as the comforter of the afflicted; as the in- 
spector of the healthy; as the visitor of the 
sick ; as the attendant of the dying ; as a sedu- 
lous, unceasing inquirer into the diseases of 
souls; in all these manifold occupations, what 
a piercing insight is afforded to you into the 
dark depths of the human heart, and how con- 
tinually grow the stores of knowledge which 
you thence derive ! And with all this, how 
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modi do Toa learn more and man to 
yoonelf and feDow-men, and to trust God 
aoSy; to begin with Him, as the only means of 
ending with Him ! It is true, that the bu^ 
politidan, who lives in the world, as he calls it, 
and in the bad scr ip tural sense aNrrectly calls 
it, is apt to despise the opinicms of such as 
you, who seem to liye in a secluded comer; 
but what does he know in comparison with 
you? He sees but outward gross forms, is 
acquainted with but conyentional manners, 
knows but his own equals or superiors, and 
eyen them only through that thick yeil which 
a refined age so industriously draws oyer the 
motions of the heart ; he never beheld human 
nature in its inner undisguised working. How- 
ever he may talk about the wonders of ma- 
chinery, that machinery he never saw ; though 
it be working in the chamber of Ids own heart, 
he never gave it a curious thought. Indeed, 
he is &r less curious about what is going on in 
his own heart, than that which may be going 
on in his neighbour's. The very sound of the 
machinery affiights him; the appearance of 
the workmen deters him. Conscience makes 
an alarming noise, the thoughts of the heart 
are painfiil to the eye of self-scrutiny; but you, 
with a knowledge of history and morals equal 
to his, acquainted as well as he, and perhaps 
better, with the past, equally observant of the 
present, in its main bearings, have also a dis- 
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cemment far superior, disciplined as it has 
been in the contemplation of spiritual things, 
of which temporal are the outward accidents, 
edged as it daily is more and more acutely by 
the exercise of your profession under the direc- 
tion of the word of God, and grace of the Holy 
Spirit; hence your prospect of the future is 
far more certain. You look onward to an end 
far beyond man^s end, which you begin with 
merely to assure yourself of its vanity, and 
take refuge in God*s wisdom with stronger faith. 
Let, then, the worldling, vain in the folly of his 
wisdom, mock at the knowledge of the man of 
God. In this, as in every other respect, he is 
as inferior to him, as a minister to the flesh to a 
minister to the spirit. 

It is true that this knowledge brings with it 
additional anxiety. The foreknowledge of the 
Jewish prophets unveiled to them the painful 
view of the misfortunes of their country. The 
foresight of the minister of Christ opens a pros- 
pect of similar gloom. You see measures pro- 
posed as sovereign remedies for the present, 
which you know to be most ruinous for the 
future; you see in them a confidence put in 
man, a distrust in God; you hear them ac- 
cepted with a shout upon earth, while you 
know that they are abominable in the sight of 
Him that sitteth in heaven ; where others look 
for relief, you see judgment; where others 
exult, you are humbled in sorrow. But as the 
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prophets looked on through the deep night of 
calamities to the bright dayspring of the first 
coming of the Lord, even so do you extend your 
view through foreseen wreck and ruin to the 
day of the glorious second coming of the Lord^ 
when He shall put all things in joint again *, 
and re-establish lost faith upon the earth '. 

Your knowledge will, indeed, seem very slow- 
paced, compared with the rapid generalizations 
of the day, which put out of account all the 
impediments of practical application. But it 
requires Uttle attention to run straightforward, 
keeping the goal ever in view, when the course 
is empty; but, when it is full of competitors, 
crossed with continual motions, interrupted 
with various obstacles, then you must pursue 
a course with attention to all these things, and 
reach the goal, not indeed by the straight line, 
which is merely imaginary in this case, but by 
the straightest that you can make. So you 
must not expect to fare better than the prophets 
of old, who were mocked and vilified as traitors 
by an infidel generation. 

And have you not attained to a very much 
more intimate communion of heart and head, 
which are continually at variance in the natural 
man, the knowledge of the one being contrary 
to the passions of the other? Has not the fire 
of the Holy Spirit, working through long ex- 

^ Matt. xvii. 11. ' Luke xviii. 8. 
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perience, and addition of grace for grace, en- 
lightened the one, and refined and purified the 
other, 80 that they should each entertain the 
only true object, and therefore the same object, 
which is Christ, who thus dwells in you, occu-^ 
pying the whole man, abiding in the under- 
standing by knowledge, in the affections by 
love ? So there is no dead member in you, no 
slumbering faculty, but all is awake, all instinct 
with spiritual life ; the new man within you is 
daily more developed, daily assumes more regu- 
lar form, more vigorous constitutil»n : he has 
now grown up to the military age, is able to sup- 
port the armour of light, to wield the sword of 
the Spirit, to endure hardness, and war a good 
warfare. From a raw recruit you have become 
an experienced soldier, and have to enlist others, 
to drill others, to lead others, and exhibit to 
them a courageous example in the conflict 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

And is not your watchfulness increased ? — and 
does it not daily increase, with the more acute 
sense of spiritual peril, with the more expe- 
rience of the weakness of the flesh, and of the 
suddenness of temptation, as well as its sub- 
tilty ? Though you be, as in this world, in the 
night, you are not of the night, any more than 
the beacon is of the night. The watchful cau- 
tion which the Holy Spirit hath put into your 
heart, hath made you cautious against oflence, 
both as to your '"ience and the con- 
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sciences of others. You look circumspectly 
around, that you fall not into snares and against 
stumbling-blocks ; and anxiously forward to the 
end of every undertaking, suiting the means 
accordingly, so that they shall agree with the 
will of God, which is the end of all things. 
And the course of time brings you to so in- 
stinctively sound a judgment, so eagle-like a 
glance, that the discernment between the in- 
volved good and bad costs you no delay ; and 
thus you are not the slave of names, as all 
worldlings are, but the master of things ; you 
walk not according to the things which are seen 
by their fleshly eyes, but according to the 
things which are seen by the purified spiritual 
eye of faith. Proceed, and finish your course 
with joy. 

O ! shepherd of the Lord^s flock, which your 
chief Shepherd died to save from the roaring 
lion, blessed indeed dost thou find thy vocation ; 
glorious indeed thy privilege! The Lord is 
over thee, and around thee, and with thee. 
Thou needest to fear no evil. Persevere in all 
diligence, continue to feed in the green pas- 
tures of the truth of the Gospel, and to lead 
beside the still waters of the comfort of the 
Holy Spirit, the sheep of the good Shepherd. 
Thou knowest the hour of the roaring lion, 
thou canst discern the wolf in sheep^s clothing, 
thou gatherest the scattered flock from every 
mountain and from every high hill ; thus thou 
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discharges! thy portion of duty assigned to thee 
in Christ^s bishopric of souls^ and awaitest 
in patience the day when He shall come to 
reckon with his servants^ and exalt the faithful 
to a still higher charge^ making each a ruler 
over ten cities in the kingdom of heaveji. 
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